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NOTE 

THE  Early  English  School  of  Water-Colour 
includes  generally  those  artists  who  worked 
during  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth.  No  definite  dates  can  be 
assigned  to  this  period,  but  the  death  of  Turner, 
which  took  place  in  1851,  may  be  conveniently 
taken  as  marking  its  close,  for  to  Turner  was 
due  the  initiation  of  many  of  the  steps  whicli 
mark  its  development,  and  the  years  of  Turner's 
greatest  achievement  were  also  those  in  which 
a  large  number  of  the  School's  most  prominent 
members  were  at  the  summit  of  their  powers. 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  body  of 
this  work,  to  mention  everj'  artist  belonging 
to  the  group,  and  even  in  the  list  at  the  end 
it  was  impossible  to  include  every  name.  Many 
omissions  were  inevitable,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  these  should  be  settled  systematically.  I 
therefore  excluded,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  artists  who  were  bom  before  1720  or  after 
1820.  Further — since  the  work  of  the  Early  English 
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School  of  Water-Colour  is  mainly  topographical — 
only  artists  whose  productions  at  some  period  of 
their  career  were  of  that  character  were  admitted. 
Although  this  scheme  reduces,  probably  by  about 
one   half,  the  number  of   names  possible  in  an 
unabridged  catalogue,  the  result  will,  I  beheve, 
be  found  to  be  more  nearly  complete  than  any 
other  similar  compilation.     The  inclusion  of  this 
list  seems  to  me  to  be  justified  by  its  utility  to 
amateurs    and    students.      When   I   myself    first 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  English  water-colour 
I  constantly  came  across  works  of  merit  signed 
with   names   or   initials   which   were   unfamiliar, 
and  the  possession  in  a  convenient  form  of  such 
a  list  as  is  here  provided  would  have  added  con- 
siderably  to    the   pleasure   of   investigating   the 
stock-in-trade  of  dealers  in  old  prints  and  drawings. 
For  its  compilation  and  also  for  much  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous information  given  in  the  book  I  have 
gone    to    the    recognized    sources    of    reference : 
\  J.  L.  Roget's  History  of  the  "  Old  Water-Colour  " 
Society,   Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the 
English  School,  and  A   Century  of  Painters,  W. 
Sandby's  History  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
so  on  ;  and  I  have  gleaned  much  from  a  somewhat 
wide   study   of   the    engravings   which   illustrate 
the  topographical  publications  of  the  period  under 
consideration.    It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  men- 
tion here  that  such  engravings  are  very  frequently 
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the  means  of  rectifying  the  attribution  of  drawings 
to  the  wrong  authors. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  given  1802  as  the 
date  of  Bonington's  birth,  instead  of  1801,  which 
until  recently  has  been  generally  accepted.  This 
alteration,  curtailing  by  one  year  a  life  already 
amazingly  short  for  the  quality  of  its  achieve- 
ment, calls  for  a  word  of  explanation.  The  error 
was  made  so  far  back  as  1840,  or  earlier,  and  was 
blindly  copied  by  biographers  until  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Richard  Mellors,  of  Nottingham,  to  search  the 
parish  registers  of  the  High  Pavement  Chapel, 
which  Bonington's  parents  attended.  Here  the 
birth  date  is  given  as  1802.  (See  Thoroton  Society's 
Transactions,  vol.  xiii.)  This  I  have  myself  verified 
by  the  collateral  evidence  of  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  the  artist's  birth  and  of  notices  in  various 
publications  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

C.  E.  H. 
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WATER-COLOUR 

CHAPTER   I 

WATER-COLOUR    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY 

PAINTING,  or,  to  use  the  old  phrase  which 
still  survives,  drawing  in  water-colours  as 
an  art  distinct  from  painting  in  oils  dates  in 
England,  broadly  speaking,  from  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Water-colour  was  in 
use  many  years  before  that,  but  no  definite  school 
can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  connection  with  it. 
Miniature  portrait  painters  used  it  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  while  it  was  occasionally 
used  by  the  old  masters  for  completed  work,  it  was 
commonly  employed  by  them  for  tinting  pencil  or 
ink  studies.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  whose 
calligraphy  familiarized  them  with  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  soft  brush,  made  water-colour  drawings, 
both  transparent  and  in  body  colour,  at  a  time 
when  European  monks  were  using  similar  pro- 
cesses for  the  illumination  of  manuscripts.  The 
medium  may  thus  be  traced  back  into  the  dim 
mists  of  history,  but  such  researches  have  very 
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little  value  in  relation  to  water-colour  art  as  we 
know  it  to-day.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
though  the  material  was  different,  the  method 
of  using  it  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  method 
of  using  oil  paint.  The  methods  of  using  oil- 
colours  and  the  pure  water-colours  of  modern 
times  are,  of  course,  entirely  distinct.  Though  in 
water-colour  drawings  by  the  greatest  masters 
there  is  often  a  certain  amount  of  opaque  or  body 
colour,  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  effects  are 
produced  by  the  employment  of  transparent 
pigments  which  take  into  consideration  the  colour 
of  the  paper,  whether  it  be  white  or  tinted.  Thus 
the  paper  always  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
tone  scheme  of  a  pure  water-colour  drawing,  and 
provides  a  range  of  possibilities  which  are  practi- 
cally outside  the  limits  of  oil  painting. 

The  earliest  water-colours  of  which  there  is 
sufficient  abundance  to  justify  one  in  regarding 
them  as  typical  of  a  period  were  the  so-called 
stained  drawings  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  were  outlines  in  Indian  ink 
coloured  with  flat  washes.  The  shadows  were 
generally  laid  in  with  grey,  and  more  or  less  con- 
ventional local  tints  were  applied  afterwards. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  water-colour  was  used  chiefly  in  the 
production  of  drawings  from  which  copperplate 
engravings  were  made.  The  demand  for  these 
prints  was  an  expansion  of  that  for  reproductions 
from  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  Poussin,  and  other 
foreign  masters,  who  were  at  first  the  exponents 
not  merely  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  only  types 
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of  landscape  which  were  recognized  by  public 
taste.  Gradual  emancipation  from  these  restricted 
fields  of  choice  came  about  from  a  realization  that 
portraits  of  well-known  places  were  quite  as 
interesting  and  suitable  for  pictures  or  for  filling 
portfolios  as  the  classical  compositions  which 
had  the  cachet  of  traditional  connoisseurship. 

Methods  of  reproduction  have  frequently  pro- 
vided a  stimulus  to  the  popular  appreciation  of  art, 
but  the  art  thus  rendered  familiar  has  generally 
been  rather  that  of  a  past  age  than  contemporary. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
masterpieces  of  past  ages  have  the  weight  of 
stablished  approval  to  temper  the  speculative 
character  of  a  publisher's  undertaking.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
the  relation  between  copper  engraving  and  drawing 
was  in  some  degree  the  reverse  of  the  relation 
which  exists  to-day  between  artists  and  methods 
of  reproduction.  Nowadays  the  cheap  repro- 
duction represents  the  original  with  those  lovers 
of  pictures  who  are  unable  to  acquire  the  more 
expensive  work.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  reproduction  was  in  most 
cases  all  that  counted.  Drawings  were  made 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  engravers,  and  they  had 
little  or  no  independent  saleable  value.  Thus  we 
find  a  demand  for  books  of  engraved  views  the 
originals  of  which  were  by  artists  now  long  for- 
gotten, and  not  of  much  account  even  in  their 
own  day.  A  typical  example  of  this  sort  of  publi- 
cation was  Britannia  Illustrata,  which  contained 
"  Views  of  several  of  the  Queen's  Palaces,  as  also 
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of  the  Principal  Seats  of  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
Great  Britain  curiously  engraven  on  80  copper 
plates."  The  first  of  the  four  volumes  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1714,  and  in  the  second  we  find 
this  delightful  "  Note "  :  "  There  is  a  Third 
Volume  in  hand,  any  gentleman  paying  five 
guineas  towards  the  Graving,  may  have  their 
Seat  inserted,  it  being  very  forward,  which  is 
only  half  what  the  former  paid."  The  plates  were 
offered  for  sale  singly,  and  the  publisher  also 
announced  that  he  had  "all  sorts  of  Prints  and 
Maps  for  Halls,  Parlors,  Stair-cases,  &c." 

The  views  contained  in  this  and  similar  books 
of  the  period  are  full  of  quaint  crudities,  and  they 
have  scarcely  any  artistic  value.  Their  purpose 
was  to  meet  a  demand  among  country  gentlemen 
for  recognizable  portraits  of  their  houses,  or  per- 
haps of  their  college  or  of  some  church  or  charitable 
institution  in  which  they  were  interested.  The 
publishers,  even  if  they  had  been  judges,  which 
they  were  not,  could  not  afford  work  of  a  very 
high  aesthetic  value,  and  what  they  provided 
was  good  enough  for  their  purpose.  England  was 
in  the  eighteenth  century  no  more  than  it  is  now 
a  country  of  art  critics. 

But  then  no  less  than  now  there  was  a  small 
class  of  people  who  knew  better,  and  the  example 
of  the  more  cultured  was  followed  in  a  minor 
degree  by  those  of  less  refined  tastes.  The  success 
of  Paul  Sandby  as  a  topographical  artist  who 
made  drawings  largely,  though  by  no  means 
exclusively,  for  engraving  by  his  own  or  other 
hands,  was  typical  of   the  modified  success  of 
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many  other  smaller  men.  The  eyes  of  the  moder- 
ately wealthy  having  been  opened  to  the  fact  that 
artistic  representations  of  their  houses  were  far 
more  easy  of  acquisition  than  examples  of  the  only 
other  branch  of  intimate  art — portraits  of  them- 
selves or  the  members  of  their  family,  the  por- 
traiture of  places,  in  the  form  of  prints  or  of  original 
drawings,  little  by  little  found  for  itself  a  ready 
market. 

The  process  was  gradual,  and  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  the  rather  attractive  and  picturesque 
suggestion  made  by  Roget  that  the  taste  received 
any  remarkable  impetus  from  the  wonderful 
table  service,  decorated  with  English  landscapes, 
which  was  completed  in  1774  by  Josiah  Wedg- 
Mood  for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  This 
I  take  to  have  been  distinctly  a  sign  of  the  times, 
and  not  in  any  sense  a  matter  of  fortuitous  in- 
spiration on  the  part  of  a  great  lady  or  her  ad- 
visers. This  Russian  service  comprised  a  complete 
outfit  for  every  purpose  of  the  table  in  which 
earthenware  may  be  utilized.  It  was  made  in 
cream-ware,  and  every  piece,  of  which  there  were 
upwards  of  a  thousand,  was  enamelled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commission  with  one  or  more 
different  views  taken  in  great  Britain.  As  regards 
the  subjects  Wedgwood  was  in  no  way  restricted 
by  his  royal  patrons,  but  the  work  presented 
grave  difficulties  to  him,  because  his  notion  of 
suitable  scenes  was  limited  by  his  own  conception 
of  what  a  landscape  ought  to  be.  The  essential 
features  in  his  judgment  were  "  Gothique  build- 
ings "  and  the  classical  work  of  the  garden  archi- 
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tects.  When  finished,  the  service  was  exhibited 
for  a  month  in  London,  and  the  catalogue  describes 
it  as  "  ornamented  with  different  views  of  the 
ruins,  country  houses,  parks,  gardens,  and  pic- 
turesque landscapes  of  Great  Britain."  Many  of 
these  were  copies  from  engravings,  and  others 
were  taken  specially  with  the  assistance  of  a 
folding  "  Camera,"  which  was  doubtless  a  con- 
trivance in  the  nature  of  a  camera  obscura.  This 
great  achievement  was  sent  in  due  course  to 
Russia,  where,  after  a  long  period  of  use,  it  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  to  be  discovered  within 
recent  years  very  far  from  complete.  Specimens 
were  again  exhibited  in  London  two  or  three 
seasons  ago,  and  apart  from  the  excellent  crafts- 
manship, one  could  not  feel  that  the  art  displa\'ed 
was  in  any  way  epoch-making.  Wedgwood  em- 
ployed the  best  enamellers  of  the  time,  but  the 
names  of  all  of  them  excepting  one  amateur,  the 
sister  of  William  Pars,  convey  nothing  to  us  at  the 
present  day.  The  expense  of  employing  first- 
rate  artists  for  the  original  drawings  would  have 
been  prohibitive.  As  it  was,  the  £3000  which 
he  received  did  not  repay  him  for  his  expenditure 
in  time  and  money,  though  doubtless  the  advertise- 
ment was  a  good  investment.  The  interest  aroused 
at  the  time  of  the  manufacture  of  the  service  was 
largely  that  of  gratified  vanity  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  residences  were  represented,  and  some 
slight  stimulus  to  topography  of  that  limited  kind 
might  have  been  created.  But,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  taste  for  the  portraiture  of  country  mansions 
had  been  growing  for  some  long  time,  and  it  is 
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necessary  in  a  survey  of  art  influences  to  dis- 
tinguish between  such  matter-of-fact  conceptions 
of  a  picture  and  the  higher  and  nobler  ones, 
which,  fostered  by  the  Sandbys,  the  Cozens, 
Rooker  and  Heame,  Ufted  topographical  art  to 
a  really  exalted  plane.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  engravings  which  were  reproduced  may 
have  been  from  the  works  of  some  of  these  men, 
but  as  the  prints  seem  to  have  been  copied  without 
acknowledgment — copyright  laws  were  lax  in 
those  days — the  artists  themselves  received  little 
or  no  encouragement  or  profit  from  reduplications 
by  hands  which,  however  patient  and  painstaking, 
were  incapable  of  doing  them  the  fullest  justice. 
Moreover  the  works  selected  were  not  chosen  as 
the  best  examples  by  the  artists,  but  as  clearly 
recognizable  views  of  known  places. 

Art  of  this  kind  may,  as  I  have  said,  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Russian 
service,  but  even  at  that  time  there  was  a  landscape 
art  in  water-colour  separate  and  distinct,  and  a 
fashionable  taste  for  it,  traceable  probably  to 
Gainsborough,  had  been  growing  for  some  years. 
From  1760  to  1774  Gainsborough  was  living  at 
Bath,  and  the  sketches,  in  charcoal  and  water- 
colour  on  tinted  paper,  which  he  loved  to  dash  off 
of  an  evening  seem,  by  the  apparent  simplicity  of 
their  execution,  to  have  dazzled  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  frequented  that  select  watering- 
place.  A  host  of  amateurs  tried  to  do  the  same, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Gainsborough  had  spent 
many  years  in  patient  study,  as  a  writer  in  the 
Somerset  House  Gazette  quaintly  points  out,  "  of 
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trees,  shrubs,  weeds,  arid  even  all  the  expletives 
of  pastoral  scenery."  Though  Gainsborough  did 
not  himself  teach  his  polite  imitators,  he  un- 
wittingly prepared  the  ground  for  others  who  did, 
and  at  least  one  of  the  Bath  drawing-masters  was 
a  water-colourist  who  made  an  individual  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  pure  landscape  art. 
This  was  Alexander  Cozens,  to  whom  indirectly, 
and  to  whose  son  John  Robert  Cozens  directly, 
may  be  traced  much  that  is  great  and  admirable 
in  English  water-colour.  Alexander  Cozens  went 
to  Bath  about  the  time  that  Gainsborough  left  it 
for  London,  so  that  among  fashionable  amateurs 
there  was  certainly  a  growing  appreciation  of  well- 
executed  landscape  drawings  of  a  more  or  less 
topographical  character  when,  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768,  a  small  amount  of 
space  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  works  of 
that  class. 

The  artists  represented  in  this  space  still  worked 
in  conjunction  with  the  engravers,  who  far  into 
the  nineteenth  century  continued  to  be  their 
very  welcome  patrons,  but  a  demand  had  come 
into  existence  for  the  original  drawings  from  which 
the  engravings  were  made,  and  by  a  natural 
process  this  demand  gradually  extended  itself  to 
drawings  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  en- 
gravings. During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  demand  had  assumed  re- 
spectable proportions,  and  we  find  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  Girtin's  drawings 
had  been  engraved  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1802. 
Largely  to  these  dealings  with  the  engravers  we 
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ma}',  I  think,  attribute  the  Hmited  range  of 
colouring  which  is  a  characteristic  of  many 
eighteenth-century  drawings. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  an  engraver  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  tone  values.  The  red  in  a  wall,  for 
example,  may  be  of  exactly  the  same  qualit}', 
as  regards  darkness,  as  the  green  of  a  field.  In  a 
coloured  drawing  the  difference  is  obvious,  but 
when  reduced  to  the  black  and  white  of  an  en- 
graving some  distinction  must  be  shown,  and  it 
requires  a  good  engraver  to  do  it.  I  think  that  the 
subdued  tones  of  much  eighteenth-century  draught- 
manship  may  have  been  due  to  the  unsatisfactory' 
way  in  which  more  highl}-  coloured  drawings  were 
rendered  by  the  engravers.  It  must  have  been 
found  that  an  engraver  of  ordinary  abilities — 
the  abilities  of  a  skilled  workman  rather  than  those 
of  an  artist — could  get  a  better  result  from  a 
drawing  in  which  the  contrasts  were  produced 
with  a  limited  range  of  colours  approximating  in 
value  to  the  black  and  wiiite  with  which  he  had 
to  produce  his  effects.  The  engraver  of  those  days 
occupied  much  the  same  position  as  the  photo- 
graphic processes  of  reproduction  occupy  to-day. 
With  these,  generally  speaking,  a  black-and-white 
drawing,  in  which  the  tone  values  are  necessarily 
defined  in  shades  of  grey,  makes  a  better  repro- 
duction in  black  and  white  than  a  coloured  drawing. 
Similarly  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  drawing  which 
left  few  difficulties  in  the  expression  of  tones  to  the 
engraver  came  better  through  his  hands  than  one 
with  which  he  had  to  exert  his  ingenuity  to  get  the 
required  effect.    I  conjecture  that  artists  got  into 
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the  way  of  using  this  hmited  scale  of  colours  in  the 
work  which  they  did  for  engravers,  and  so  used 
it  for  other  drawings  not  necessarily  intended 
for  engraving.  The  lesser  artists,  of  course, 
followed  their  example,  lacking  the  originality 
necessary  for  the  employment  of  the  wider 
range. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  artists  at  that  time, 
having  in  view  the  possibility  of  profit  or  publicity 
from  engraved  work,  did  some  of  their  drawings 
without  actual  commissions  from  the  publishers, 
in  the  hope  of  their  proving  acceptable. 

Later  on,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  this  consideration,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  for 
the  requirements  of  the  engravers  was  carried  to 
a  greater  length.  A  number  of  drawings  which 
De  Wint  made  for  engraving  were  done  entirely 
in  brown,  as  were  many  by  those  indefatigable 
illustrators,  Thomas  Allom  and  William  Henry 
Bartlett.  Turner,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  work 
was  engraved  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  other  artist,  almost  invariably  used  colours 
— the  original  drawings  for  his  Liher  Studiorum  are 
a  notable  exception — but  then  Turner  personally 
supervised  the  engraving  on  steel  of  many  of  his 
drawings,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  general  excellence  of 
the  group  of  engravers  who  were  working  from 
about  1820  onwards. 

But  whether  or  not  we  accept  the  view  that  the 
eighteenth-century  artists  regulated  their  palette 
with  a  view  to  the  more  satisfactory  reproduction 
of  their  drawings,  it  is  necessary  to  put  altogether 
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out  of  our  minds  the  idea,  which  is  quite  widely 
held,  that  they  worked  in  a  limited  scale  of  colours 
because  a  wider  one  was  not  obtainable.  Through 
the  whole  of  the  early  period  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned  there  are  examples  of  water- 
colour  drawings  executed  in  colours  as  brilliant 
as  those  in  use  to-day.  The  drawings  by  Francis 
Towne  in  the  British  Museum  may  be  studied  for 
proof  of  this,  and  collateral  evidence  is  supplied 
by  Edward  Dayes,  in  some  very  interesting 
Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Colouring  Landscapes, 
first  published  in  1805,  after  his  death.  He  com- 
plains that,  encouraged  by  the  drawing-master 
and  the  colour  man,  the  student  provided  himself 
with  far  too  many  colours  :  "It  is  not  uncommon 
to  give  two  or  three  dozen  colours  in  a  box." 
The  same  treatise  offers  another  hint  which  bears 
on  our  subject.  Many  of  the  colours  of  the  period 
were  far  more  liable  to  fade  than  the  more  skil- 
fully manufactured  colours  of  to-day,  and  not  a 
few  drawings  by  the  earlier  artists  have  lost  their 
original  brilliance. 

But  all  these  various  conjectures  and  explana- 
tions must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  one  great 
fact.  The  aesthetic  value  of  a  drawing  has  nothing 
wliatever  to  do  with  the  variety  of  the  materials 
employed  in  the  making  of  it.  Then,  as  now,  there 
was  no  lack  of  colours,  and  then,  as  now,  artists 
made  their  choice,  some  of  them  with  results 
which  have  been  forgotten,  others,  the  greater 
ones,  with  results  which  are  of  permanent  value. 

Among  the  greater  men  we  find  Samuel  Scott, 
the  brothers  Sandby,  Alexander  Cozens  and  his 
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son  John,  Thomas  Hearne,  Michael  Angelo 
Rooker,  Edward  Da\-es  (just  mentioned  above), 
and  Thomas  Malton. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    EARLY   TOPOGRAPHERS 

nPHE  work  of  all  the  men  prominent  in 
-*-  eighteenth-century  water-colour  was  in  the 
broad  sense  topographical,  but  each  of  them  has 
some  individual  characteristic  which  not  only 
stamps  him  with  originality,  but  helps  to  prove 
that  these  beginnings  of  water-colour  in  England 
had  a  more  varied  complexion  than  they  are  fre- 
quently credited  with.  Samuel  Scott  found  his 
subjects  among  ships  and  the  riverside  portions 
of  London  which  seem  to  have  one  foot  on  sea 
and  one  on  shore.  Thomas  Sandby  combined  a 
feeling  for  landscape  with  a  stronger  bent  for  the 
purely  architectural.  His  brother  Paul,  the  greater 
man  of  the  two,  was  more  pictorial  in  his  ideals. 
Much  of  his  work  was  in  the  nature  of  place 
portraiture,  lifted,  it  is  true,  above  mere  common- 
place delineation,  yet  still  actuated  by  the  current 
convention ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  it 
showing  a  sympathy,  in  a  large  measure  unwarped 
by  classical  tradition,  with  the  more  subtle  aspects 
of  the  country.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  happily  sums 
him  up  when  he  says  :  "  There  are  few  things  that 
he  could  not  do  in  a  manner  above  the  average  ; 
nothing,  perhaps,  which  he  did  supremely  well." 
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Alexander  Cozens  was  the  first  man  of  his  time  to 
bring  to  England  actual  records  of  ItaUan  scenery 
as  distinct  from  the  compositions  of  the  earlier 
French  painters.  John  Robert  Cozens,  his  son, 
followed  the  same  path,  and  without  sacrificing 
topographical  truth,  raised  the  records  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  landscape  art.  Thomas  Heame 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  portrayal  of 
surviving  relics  of  antiquity ;  Michael  Angelo 
Rooker  to  picturesque  dwelling-places  and  life  in 
country  towns  and  villages.  Edward  Dayes 
combined  a  feeling  for  landscape  akin  to  that  of 
Paul  Sandby  and  Heame  with  a  mastery  over 
groups  of  figures  cleverly  placed  in  recognizable 
spots.  Thomas  Malton  had,  too,  considerable 
mastery  over  figures,  as  indeed  had  all  the  men  I 
have  mentioned,  but  with  him  their  environment 
was  always  of  a  character  which  appealed  rather 
to  the  designer  of  buildings  than  to  the  lover  of 
pictures. 

Samuel  Scott  was  probably  best  known  in  his 
day  as  a  painter  in  oils.  His  works  are  rare,  and 
of  those  that  survive  the  paintings  outnumber  the 
drawings.  Horace  Walpole  compares  him  favour- 
ably as  a  marine  painter  with  Van  de  Velde,  speaks 
of  the  consummate  skill  shown  in  his  treatment 
of  buildings,  and  says  that  his  washed  drawings 
were  not  inferior  to  his  finished  pictures.  Bom  in 
1710,  he  died  in  1772,  and  though  his  work  is 
intrinsically  important,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
exercised  a  very  wide  influence  on  other  painters 
of  his  time.  His  achievement  seems  to  me  to  be 
remarkably  unequal.    The  British   Museum  has 
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three  drawings  by  him  of  Thames-side  views  in 
London.  Of  these  Westminster  and  Westminster 
Bridge  (of  which  a  beautiful  small  oil-painting 
is  in  the  National  Gallery)  are  very  large,  and 
one  gets  the  impression  that  though  he  was  capable 
of  a  broad  conception  of  his  subject,  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  this  breadth  in 
his  details.  This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the 
small  view  of  St.  Paul's.  The  value  of  his  work 
in  our  story  lies  in  the  fact,  of  which  Walpole's 
testimony  is  evidence,  that  his  productions  were 
appreciated  by  people  of  taste,  though  few  of 
them,  like  Walpole,  recorded  their  opinions  in 
writing.  To  that  extent  he  contributed  his  share 
to  the  intellectual  training  which  was  necessary 
to  produce  several  years  after  his  death  a  body 
of  discerning  patrons  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
the  existence,  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
novelty,  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colour. 
The  share  of  Thomas  and  Paul  Sandby  in  this 
work  was  of  a  very  much  more  considerable 
character.  They  were  born  in  Nottingham, 
Thomas  in  1721,  Paul  four  years  later,  and  each 
of  them,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
obtained  a  position  in  the  miUtary  drawing  office 
of  the  Tower  of  London.  The  elder  brother,  as 
private  secretary,  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  his  Flemish  and  Scottish  campaigns. 
He  was  present  at  more  than  one  battle,  and  was 
the  first  to  report  to  the  Government  the  landing 
of  the  Yoimg  Pretender  in  1745.  Some  of  the 
drawings  made  by  him  during  this  service  have 
been  preserved.   From  1746  to  1751  the  yoimger 
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brother  was  employed  on  the  surv^ey  of  Scotland, 
which  was  undertaken  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.  Meanwhile  Thomas  had  returned 
to  London,  and  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
having  become  Ranger  of  Windsor  Great  Park, 
appointed  him  his  deputy.  Removing  to  Windsor, 
he  found  congenial  occupation  in  assisting  the 
Duke  in  various  architectural  improvements,  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  ornamental  lake  and 
grounds  at  Virginia  Water.  Here  his  brother 
Paul  joined  him,  and  began  the  production  of 
copperplate  etchings,  an  art  wliich  he  had  first 
practised  during  his  residence  in  Scotland.  His 
numerous  plates,  chiefly  from  his  own  drawings, 
soon  won  for  him  reputation  and  success  as  a 
landscape  engraver.  The  figures  with  which  he 
peopled  his  scenes  are  distinguished  by  wonderful 
grace  and  beauty,  and  a  number  of  vigorous 
caricatures  which  he  issued  prove  that  his  mastery 
of  this  branch  of  his  art  was  not  restricted  to 
a  mere  literal  depiction  of  the  types  which  he  saw 
about  him.  Much  of  Paul  Sandby's  attention  as  a 
landscape  artist  was  devoted  to  the  place  of  his 
residence,  but  Windsor  and  Eton  provided  him 
with  by  no  means  all  his  subjects.  In  common 
with  other  artists  of  his  time,  he  travelled  widely 
in  his  own  country,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to 
realize  the  beauties  of  Wales. 

The  popularity  of  Paul's  landscape  work  and  the 
well-merited  royal  patronage  enjoyed  by  Thomas 
combined  to  give  the  brothers  a  position  of  im- 
portance among  lovers  of  art.  Both  the  Sandbys 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement  which 
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culminated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Among  the  preliminary  steps  which 
led  to  this  event  may  be  noted  a  prospectus  of  a 
suggested  public  academy  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  addressed   to   Paul  Sandby  in 

1753  ;  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in 

1754  ;  a  second  scheme  in  1755  (with  Thomas 
Sandby  among  other  leading  artists  on  its  pro- 
visional committee),  which  was  opposed  by 
Hogarth  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty  ;  the  publication 
in  1756  of  Burke's  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful;  a  third  effort  in  1759,  which  had  the 
support  of  both  Hogarth  and  the  Sandby s, 
suggested  by  an  exhibition  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital  of  paintings  presented  by  the  artists  ; 
and  an  exhibition  in  1760  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  of  various  works  of  art,  in- 
cluding drawings,  the  first  in  which  the  productions 
of  living  artists  were  offered  for  sale.  The  group 
who  organized  this  exhibition  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fathers  of  the  present  Academy,  for  after  a 
separation  in  1761  into  two  groups,  of  which  the 
more  important  had  exhibitions  in  a  room  in 
Spring  Gardens,  and  received  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation from  the  King  in  1765,  there  was  a 
further  subdivision  in  1768,  and  the  survivors  of 
the  original  movement,  including  the  Sandbys, 
were  formally  constituted  as  that  body.  The 
Spring  Gardens  community,  however,  continued 
its  existence,  so  that  after  1760  there  were  at 
least  two  important  annual  exhibitions  for  the 
encouragement  of  artists.  Paul  Sandby  availed 
himself  of  both  until  1768,  when  he  became  an 
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Academician,  and  was  appointed  principal  draw- 
ing-master to  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
Thenceforward  he  confined  his  contributions  tc 
the  more  important  of  the  rival  shows.  Thomas 
Sandby  was  the  first  Professor  of  Perspective  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  a  contributor, 
though  not  so  prolific  as  his  brother,  of  drawings 
to  both  exhibitions. 

Paul  Sandby's  position  in  the  world  of  art  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  patronage  of  such 
wealthy  amateurs  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  with 
both  of  whom  he  made  sketching  tours  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  Greville  he  owed  his  intro- 
duction to  the  process  of  aquatinting,  of  which 
he  made  a  use  both  profitable  to  himself  and 
beneficial  to  the  progress  of  that  art.  The  secret 
of  aquatint  engraving  is  said  to  have  been  bought 
somewhere  about  the  year  1770  by  Greville  from 
the  French  painter,  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Prince,  who 
had  it  from  its  reputed  inventor,  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Non. 

Paul  Sandby  died  in  1809,  having  survived  his 
younger  brother  by  eleven  years. 

Alexander  Cozens  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  an  Englishwoman  whom  he 
first  met  while  working  in  the  dockyards  at 
Deptford,  He  was  bom  in  Russia,  and  Peter  had 
him  educated  in  Italy  as  an  artist.  In  1746  he  was 
practising  as  a  drawing-master  in  England,  where 
he  married  a  connection  of  John  Pine,  the  engraver, 
who  appears  as  the  fat  friar  in  Hogarth's  picture 
of  Calais  Gate  in  the  National  Gallery.    His  son. 
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John  Robert,  was  born  in  1752.  Some  years  later 
Alexander  settled  at  Bath,  where,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  had  a  number  of  fashionable 
pupils.  His  teaching  seems  to  have  been  based 
rather  on  the  desire  of  his  students  for  immediate 
results  than  on  laborious  steps  to  ultimate  ex- 
cellence. He  published  A  New  Method  of  Drawing 
Original  Landscapes,  in  which  he  suggested  the 
working  up  of  pictures  from  smudges  and  dashes 
of  colour,  placed  at  haphazard  on  paper.  It  is 
said  that  by  this  trick  he  sometimes  evolved  very 
grand  ideas,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
of  his  pupils  were  so  successful,  for  such  work 
requires  a  very  expert  hand  to  make  it  convincing. 
There  is  an  anecdote  which  describes  how  Turner, 
lacking  inspiration  for  the  foreground  of  one  of 
his  water-colours,  prepared  saucers  of  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  got  the  three  children  of  his  host 
to  dip  their  fingers  and  dabble  on  the  white  paper. 
He  watched  the  process,  cried  "  stop  "  at  the  right 
moment,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so 
had  worked  the  rough  material  into  a  perfect 
piece  of  composition.  Cozens  got  his  effects  in 
browns,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  sombre 
and  heavy.  Their  chief  interest  for  us  is  their 
proof  of  the  current  acceptance  of  a  class  of  picture 
not  definitely  topographical.  Edward  Dayes,  who 
was  a  somewhat  mordant  critic  of  his  contem- 
poraries, called  him  "  blotmaster  general  to  the 
town,"  echoing  the  accusation  of  quackery  which 
was  the  inevitable  comment  of  jealous  prac- 
titioners who  did  not  enjoy  a  like  success.  Alex- 
ander Cozens  was,  however,  no  charlatan.    One 
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may  question  on  ethical  grounds  the  honesty  of 
allowing  pupils  to  believe  that  artistic  master- 
pieces might  be  produced  without  any  of  the 
tedious  training  which  makes  the  skilled  hand, 
but  that  aspect  of  the  matter  has,  after  all,  very 
little  to  do  with  art.  Many  people  since  have 
made  a  living  from  far  less  reputable  flattery  of 
credulous  vanity,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  influence  of  his  teaching,  ministering  as  it  did 
to  a  fashionable  whim  of  the  moment,  did  anything 
to  debase  the  taste  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  painting.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  it  did  some- 
thing to  educate  it,  for  the  important  point  for  us 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  Cozens  was  himself  a  very 
capable  draughtsman.  He  was  by  no  means 
always  a  blotmaster,  as  the  collection  of  early 
Italian  sketches  by  him  at  the  British  Museum 
amply  proves.  These  sketches,  which  were  lost  by 
Alexander  Cozens  on  his  journey  from  Rome  to 
England  in  1746,  and  by  a  strange  chance  bought 
by  his  son  thirty  3'ears  later  in  Florence,  are  a 
varied  and  interesting  series.  They  range  from 
careful  pen  drawings  suggestive  of  copperplate 
engravings  to  rapid  impressions,  in  ink  and  wash, 
of  landscapes  seen  during  his  travels.  These  last 
show  a  distinct  family  likeness  to  the  work  of  his 
son  John,  though  both  in  conception  and  execution 
they  have  only  a  small  share  of  the  breadth  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  younger  man,  whose  finest 
drawings  were  all  done  in  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
In  technique  John  Cozens,  like  his  father, 
belongs  to  the  period  of  tinted  ink  drawings, 
and  his  genius  proved  that  a  method  which  re- 
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commended  itself  to  prosaic  minds  as  a  simple 
means  of  recording  plain  facts  was  equally  capable 
of  recording  those  more  subtle  truths  of  landscape 
which  are  revealed  only  by  great  poets  and  great 
artists.  He  was  a  master  of  that  mystery  which, 
for  want  of  better  words,  we  describe  as  atmosphere, 
feeling,  or  poetry.  The  spaciousness  of  his  works 
is  achieved  by  amazing  economy  of  detail  and 
power  of  selection  and  elimination.  He  used  few 
colours  but  Indian  red,  indigo,  yellow  ochre, 
burnt  umber,  and  burnt  sienna,  and  these  for  the 
most  part  sparingly.  His  penwork  is  at  once 
nervous  and  vigorous.  Turner,  in  his  early  days, 
confessed  himself  immeasurably  indebted  to  him. 
Constable  called  him  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
touched  landscape.    . 

Alexander  Cozens's  work  is,  as  I  have  suggested, 
similar  to  his  son's,  but  he  is  more  deliberate. 
He  lacks  his  son's  certainty  and  ability  to  put  his 
quick  touches  in  exactly  the  right  places.  His 
lines  do  not  mean  so  much.  He  enjoyed,  however, 
more  immediate  and  wider  recognition  than  John. 
His  pictures  were  frequently  seen  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  whereas  his  son  sent  only  one,  "  Hanni- 
bal crossing  the  Alps."  In  addition  to  the  treatise 
already  mentioned,  he  published  several  works 
on  subjects  connected  with  art,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  some  fame  in  his  time  as  a  teacher. 
His  son's  reputation  was  confined  to  a  more 
limited,  but  a  more  truly  appreciative  circle. 
In  1794,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  five  years  before  his  own,  he  became  mentally 
afflicted,  and  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
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he  was  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont  and  Dr.  Monro,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  later. 

John  Cozens  seems  to  have  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Italy  in  1776,  in  company  with  R.  Payne  Knight, 
whose  collection  of  drawings  by  the  early  English 
artists  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  series  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  he  made  a  subsequent 
journey  with  William  Beckford,  the  author  of 
Vathek,  whom  he  accompanied  (as  John,  or 
"  Warwick,"  Smith  accompanied  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  Greece,  and  William  Alexander,  Lord 
Macartney  to  China  in  1792-94),  in  the  capacity 
of  the  professional  draughtsman  who  filled  with 
the  wealthy  traveller  of  those  times  a  function 
not  without  kinship  with  that  of  the  tourist's 
pocket  camera  of  these. 

It  was  to  a  similar  need  for  a  capable  travelling 
artist  that  Thomas  Heame  owed  the  position  in 
the  public  estimation  which  he  achieved  at  a 
comparatively  early  age.  Bom  at  Brinkworth, 
near  Malmesbury,  in  1744,  he  came  to  London, 
and  having  won  a  premium  given  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  worked  for  six  years  as  apprentice  to 
Woollett,  the  engraver.  This  employment  he  left 
to  accompany  Sir  Ralph  Payne,  afterwards  Lord 
Lavington,  the  newly  appointed  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Here  for  three  years  and  a  half 
he  was  occupied  in  making  drawings  which  on  his 
return  in  1774  he  prepared  for  engraving.  But  the 
more  original  branch  of  his  work  sustained  its 
appeal,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
the  pencil.   In  1777  he  began  a  series  of  drawings 
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of  picturesque  architecture — monasteries,  castles, 
and  churches — which,  engraved  by  WiUiam  Byrne, 
Samuel  Middiman,  and  others,  were  published  in 
1807,  ten  years  before  his  death.  As  early  as  1765 
he  had  appeared  at  the  public  exhibitions,  and  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  his  contributions  continued 
to  be  hung.  His  best  work  is  distinguished  by 
accuracy  of  drawing — the  outlines  sometimes  in 
ink,  sometimes  in  pencil — and  a  delicate  sense  of 
colour.  Some  of  his  views  are  conceived  with  a 
rare  eye  for  refined  harmonies  and  contrasts.  His 
subjects  generally,  as  I  have  suggested,  derive 
their  primal  interest  from  some  architectural 
feature,  and  his  treatment  of  old  stone  and  brick- 
work is  full  of  tenderness ;  but  occasionally,  as  in 
the  superb  little  drawing  of  Carisbrooke  at  the 
British  Museum,  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  distance, 
and  treats  it  with  a  spacious  grandeur  which 
evinces  a  wide  sympathy  with  the  larger  aspects 
of  landscape.  His  skies  show  on  the  whole  little 
variety  (possibly  because  he  had  in  mind  the 
difficulties  of  translating  complicated  effects  in 
the  lines  of  the  copperplate  engravers  for  whom 
largely  he  worked),  but,  as  in  the  same  drawing  of 
Carisbrooke,  he  endows  them  at  times  with  a 
simple  majesty  which  proves  that  his  restraint, 
like  that  of  John  Cozens,  was  the  refinement  of 
abundance  rather  than  of  forced  economy. 

One  of  the  many  proofs  that  the  eighteenth- 
century  school  of  water-colour  in  England  is  not 
characterized — as  not  a  few  people  who  are  super- 
ficially interested  in  the  subject  imagine — by  a 
certain  monotony  of  subject  and  chromatic  treat- 
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ment  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
Rooker,  who  was  bom  a  year  earher  than  Heame. 
It  would  be  difficult  in  our  age  to  discover  two 
contemporary  artists  engaged  in  similar  work  so 
different  in  their  outlook  as  these  two  topographers 
show  themselves  to  be  in  the  great  majority  of 
their  drawings.  Heame,  as  we  have  seen,  devoted 
himself,  when  he  was  following  his  natural  in- 
clination, to  the  delineation  of  ruins  and  the 
picturesque  relics  of  antiquity  generally.  Rooker, 
though  he,  too,  did  not  neglect  this  group  of 
subjects,  was  happier  in  portrajdng  such  relics  in 
direct  connection  with  the  life  of  his  own  time. 
That  is  to  say,  while  the  ideas  of  both  were 
governed,  far  more  than  were  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  early  topographers,  by  consideration  for  the 
essentials  of  a  picture,  Heame  was  attracted  by 
the  antiquarian  appeal  of  an  old  building,  whereas 
Rooker  was  attracted  by  its  human  interest.  It 
is  true  that  occasionally  each  of  them  painted,  as 
did  Gainsborough,  for  the  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  a  rustic  scene,  apart  from  any 
precise  connection  of  locality,  but  such  subjects 
cannot  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  typical  of 
either.  Heame's  more  austere  ideals  led  him 
possibly  to  conceptions  of  greater  dignity,  but 
Rooker  is  the  more  lovable.  His  drawing  of 
buildings  is  clean  and  accurate,  and  his  treatment 
of  the  irregular  faces  of  old  brick  or  stone  walls  is 
a  thing  of  delicious  and  restful  profusion.  His 
figures,  whether  of  people  or  of  animals,  are 
charming  in  their  indiyidual  grace  and  in  their 
grouping,  and  they  are  always  full  of  life  and  of 
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an  evident  reason  for  existence.  As  a  topographer 
of  the  actual  facts  of  his  own  time,  I  place  him  far 
ahead  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  They  could 
draw,  let  us  say.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  countrj'- 
seat,  and  make  it  recognizable  by  Sir  Roger,  and, 
from  that  fact,  interesting  to  you.  Rooker  could 
do  this  too.  He  could  make  j^ou  feel  quite  certain 
— more  certain  than  the  others  could  make  you — 
that  Sir  Roger  lived  there.  But  he  could  do  more. 
He  could  jeopardize  the  tenth  commandment.  He 
could  make  you  to  want  to  live  there  yourself. 
Topography,  I  think,  can  be  submitted  to  no 
higher  test  than  that. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  his  ancient  buildings. 
Your  pleasure  in  them  does  not  cease  when  you 
have  speculated  how  many  years  have  passed 
over  their  crumbling  walls.  You  are  compelled  to 
think  of  them  as  actualities  of  the  present  day. 
Rooker  could  draw  for  you  the  Tower  of  London, 
as  other  men  could,  but  he  could  suggest  not 
merely  the  history  which  kings  have  enacted 
within  its  boundaries,  and  the  history  which  Time 
has  written  on  its  stones,  but  also  the  gentle 
story  of  the  passing  moment  which  the  sun  creates 
for  the  strollers  into  its  courtyards,  and  the  wind 
from  the  river  carries  from  the  whispering  loiterers 
in  its  shadows. 

He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Rooker,  who,  bom 
about  1712,  w^as  much  employed  as  an  engraver 
during  the  thirty  years  or  so  preceding  his  death 
in  1774,  and  had,  moreover,  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  harlequin  of  his  time.  Michael 
"  Angelo  "    Rooker — "  Angelo  "    was    a    playful 
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nickname  conferred  on  him  by  Paul  Sandby 
which  he  eventually  adopted — was  bom  in  1743, 
and  gained  in  his  early  years  wide  practical  experi- 
ence of  his  father's  craft.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student,  and  a 
year  later  he  was  made  an  Associate.  For  some 
years  he  was  chief  scene-painter  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  and  he  had  his  place  on  the  play-bills, 
his  identity,  to  suit  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour 
of  foreign  art,  being  ingeniously  disguised  under 
the  name  Signor  Rookerini.  His  career  as  a  scenic 
artist  came  to  an  abrupt  termination  owing  to  his 
refusal  to  assist  George  Colman,  his  manager, 
in  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  it  is  said  that 
depression  consequent  on  his  discharge  brought 
about  his  death  in  1801. 

As  a  careful  and  accurate  draughtsman,  who 
achieved  breadth  of  effect  by  an  assemblage  of 
minute  details,  each  having  its  correct  value, 
Rooker  is  in  some  measure  the  English  counterpart 
of  the  Dutch  master,  Jan  Van  der  Heyden.  There 
is  more  than  a  hint  of  this  same  power  in  the 
"  Waltham  Cross  "  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  is  attributed — I  think  with  small  justifica- 
tion— to  Thomas  Malton  the  younger,  Malton  was 
the  son  of  an  architectural  draughtsman  (1726- 
1801)  of  the  same  name.  Malton  the  elder  was  also 
father  of  the  James  Malton  who  published  a  series 
of  admirable  views  of  Dublin  from  drawings  made 
in  1791-95,  and  died  in  1803.  Bom  in  1748, 
Thomas  Malton  the  younger  had,  like  Rooker, 
some  experience  as  a  scene-painter,  but  he  is  noted 
chiefly  for  a  form  of  topographic  art  which  is 
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distinct  from  that  of  any  of  the  artists  we  have 
already  noticed.  His  work  was  in  towns,  and  his 
best  subjects  were  found  in  busy  streets.  His 
education  was  that  of  an  architect,  and  many  of 
his  early  drawings  are  coldly  architectural  in 
character,  but  he  was  able  to  temper  the  stilted 
accuracy  of  his  treatment  of  buildings  with  a 
considerable  instinct  for  the  most  picturesque 
aspect,  and  a  far  more  important  talent  for  the 
grouping  and  depicting  of  figures.  His  drawings 
are  interesting  records  of  the  town  life  of  his  day, 
but  they  are  inclined  on  the  whole  to  a  rigidity 
which  binds  them  rather  to  earlier  than  later 
days. 

An  artist  of  far  more  varied  achievements  was 
Edward  Dayes.  Accurate  as  a  draughtsman,  he 
was  equally  at  ease  in  the  representation  of  land- 
scape, and  in  more  or  less  topical  compositions  in 
wliich  the  figures  were  the  principal  interest.  He 
had  some  reputation  as  a  painter  of  miniatures, 
and  in  his  later  years  he  occasionally  produced, 
though  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  of 
them  at  the  present  day,  works  of  a  purely 
imaginative  character,  based  on  scriptural  or 
classical  incidents.  Two  of  his  figure  subjects, 
"  Buckingham  House,  St.  James's  Park,"  and  the 
"  Airing  in  Hyde  Park,"  are  the  originals  of 
coloured  engravings  which  in  their  best  states  are 
much  prized  by  collectors.  The  foreground  of  the 
first  of  these  is  occupied  by  an  animated  group  of 
fashionably  attired  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while 
the  architectural  feature  which  gives  it  its  name 
occupies  a  secondary  place  in  the  background. 
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The  British  Museum  has  two  figure  subjects  of  far 
less  interest.  One  shows  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's 
on  the  day  of  general  thanksgiving,  23rd  April, 
1789,  and  the  other  George  III  reviewing  eight 
thousand  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park  in  June,  1799. 
The  first  is  full  of  figures,  displaying  a  great  range 
of  characterization,  and  has  a  considerable  variety 
of  subdued  tones.  The  Hyde  Park  view  is  not  so 
important  as  a  composition,  but  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting as  evincing  less  timidity  in  the  use  of 
brilliant  colours. 

Thomas  Malton  and  Edward  Dayes  both  died  in 
the  same  year,  1804,  Dayes  by  his  own  hand. 

In  addition  to  this  eighteenth-century  group  of 
landscape  illustrators  there  was  also  a  small 
group  of  artists  who  devoted  themselves  to  figure 
subjects,  and  equally  with  the  topographers 
obtained  pretty  constant  employment  from  the 
publishers.  Among  these  the  more  prominent 
were  Thomas  Stothard,  Richard  Corbould,  and 
Edward  Francis  Bumey,  and  one  should  include 
Michael  Angelo  Rooker,  who  executed  a  charming 
series  of  illustrations  to  the  work  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  of  which  the  British  Museum  possesses 
almost  the  complete  set. 

Stothard  was  bom  in  1755,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  designer  of  silk 
brocades  in  Spitalfields.  Leaving  this  occupation 
before  the  end  of  his  term,  he  made  designs  for 
engraving  in  Bell's  edition  of  the  poets,  the 
Novelists'  Magazine,  and  other  publications.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools  in  1777, 
became  an  associate  in  1791,  and  a  member  three 
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years  later.  He  died  in  1834.  Among  his  latest 
drawings  were  a  series  executed  for  Samuel  Rogers 
to  illustrate  the  edition  of  his  poems  for  which 
Turner  did  a  number  of  wonderful  vignettes. 
Stothard's  colouring  is  tender  and  restful,  and  his 
designs,  though  limited  in  their  scope,  are  full  of 
feminine  grace  and  beauty. 

Bumey  was  bom  in  Worcester  in  1760,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  London  and  entered 
the  Academy  Schools.  At  first  he  devoted  some 
attention  to  portraiture,  but  this  was  practically 
abandoned  in  favour  of  book  illustration  after 
1793.  His  work,  which  was  generally  in  pen  and 
ink  more  or  less  tinted,  shows  more  vigour  of  im- 
agination than  Stothard's,  but  lacks  his  sweetness. 
Bumey  died  in  1848. 

Richard  Corbould,  born  in  1757,  was  more 
versatile  in  his  efforts  than  either  Stothard  or 
Bumey.  Historical  subjects,  portraits,  landscapes 
in  oil  or  water-colour,  and  miniatures,  were  all 
objects  of  his  art.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry 
Corbould,  another  figure  painter  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  later.   He  died  in  1831. 

Perhaps  better  known  than  any  of  the  three 
men  mentioned  above  was  Thomas  Rowlandson, 
but  as  a  caricaturist  he  comes  scarcely  legitimately 
within  the  limits  of  this  volume.  One  cannot, 
however,  dismiss  him  \\ithout  a  word  of  wonder  at 
his  marvellous  facility  with  the  pen,  and  his 
amazing  ability  to  indicate  with  a  minimum  of 
visible  effort  minute  subtleties  of  physical  pose  and 
facial  expression.  Bom  in  1756,  he  was  early  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  an  exhibitor 
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there  when  he  was  nineteen.  He  was  a  spendthrift, 
and  his  hfe  was  passed  in  obscure  haunts,  while  his 
work,  reproduced  in  coloured  aquatint,  found  a 
wide  and  increasing  welcome.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  which  produced  Morland  and,  in  certain 
phases  of  his  art,  Gainsborough,  and  in  him,  until 
his  death  in  1827,  the  traditions  of  that  school 
flourished  side  by  side  with  the  very  different  ones 
of  the  later  water-colourists. 

One  more  name  belongs  to  this  period — that  of 
Philip  James  de  Loutherbourg.  His  drawings,  out- 
lines of  masterly  execution  with  many  figures, 
pleasantly  tinted  with  colour,  are  generally  in  the 
nature  of  elaborate  sketches  or  studies  for  works 
which  he  regarded  as  of  greater  importance.  For 
he  was  a  man  of  varied  artistic  interests  and  of 
varied  other  interests  as  well.  Bom  in  Germany 
in  1740,  he  studied  in  Paris,  and  quickly  made  a 
reputation  there,  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- two. 
In  1771  he  was  in  England,  superintending,  under 
Garrick's  management,  the  scenic  effects  at  Dniry 
Lane  Theatre.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  following  year  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
pictures,  in  which  there  was  nearly  always  some 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  nature  or  the  forces 
of  mankind.  He  became  an  R.A,  in  1781,  after  one 
year  as  an  associate.  In  this  year,  too,  he  severed 
his  connection  with  the  theatre,  and  opened  a  show 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  produced  on  a  stage  about 
six  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep  the  most  mar- 
vellous illusions  of  natural  scenery  and  atmospheric 
effects.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  seems 
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to  have  become  the  dupe  of  several  necromantic 
and  other  charlatans,  who  induced  him  to  announce 
himself  as  possessed  of  a  miraculous  gift  of  healing 
all  sorts  of  diseases,  including  deafness,  lameness, 
and  cancer.   He  died  in  1812. 


CHAPTER   HI 

GIRTIN     AND    TURNER 

THE  names  of  Girtin  and  Turner  are  inevit- 
ably linked  together  during  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  Girtin's  life.  They  were  bom  in  the 
same  year,  1775,  Girtin  on  18  February,  and 
Turner,  by  a  strange  chance,  on  the  day  of  all  days 
on  which  a  great  Englishman  should  be  bom, 
23  April,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  George  and  is 
the  birthday  of  Shakespeare.  They  worked  to- 
gether not  only  in  their  riverside  and  country 
sketching  excursions,  but  also  under  the  direction 
of  that  astute  young  patron  of  art.  Dr.  Monro. 
Their  early  drawings,  though  their  points  of 
difference  are  evident  on  a  close  comparison  of 
authentic  examples,  are  frequently  confused.  The 
confusion  is  easily  intelligible,  for  many  of  their 
early  tinted  sketches  have  a  strong  superficial  re- 
semblance, and  in  regard  to  the  slighter  ones  few 
living  critics  can  give  an  opinion  with  absolute 
conviction.     The  finished  work  of  Girtin's  later 
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years  is,  however,  very  different  from  that  which 
Turner  was  producing  at  the  same  period,  or  ever 
produced.  While  Turner  was  still  paying  the 
utmost  attention  to  minute  particulars  of  form  in 
his  drawings — a  practice  which  he  continued  for 
many  years  after  his  friend's  death — Girtin  seems 
to  have  leaped  in  the  brief  period  of  his  man- 
hood to  a  mastery  of  the  brush  which  with  most 
artists  is  the  reward  of  many  years  of  patient  study. 
His  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  his  achieve- 
ment. He  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  in 
1802,  leaving  sketches  dashed  in  with  an  appear- 
ance of  freedom  which  Constable,  De  Wint,  and 
David  Cox  might  have  envied  when  they  were  at 
the  height  of  their  powers,  and  finished  drawings 
which  moved  even  Turner  to  express  a  sense  of 
inferiorit}'. 

Girtin,  I  think,  stands  out  alone  among  the 
water-colour  men  of  his  time  as  a  daring  and 
successful  innovator.  According  to  Bryan,  he 
adapted  and  improved  the  style  of  John  Cozens, 
and  though  later  writers  have  taken  exception  to 
this  view  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  contains 
a  germ  of  truth.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  read 
too  literally.  There  is  certainly  no  distinct  resem- 
blance in  the  technique  of  the  two  men.  Cozens's 
work  belongs  technically  to  the  old  school  of 
stained  or  tinted  ink  drawings,  and  Girtin 's  is  very 
far  from  that  category.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
penwork  in  his  water-colours,  but  there  is  seldom 
enough  of  it  in  any  one  to  provide,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  colour,  more  than  the  vaguest 
suggestion  of  his  subject ;  whereas  in  the  majority 
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of  Cozens's  drawings  if  the  tints  were  washed  out 
the  process  would  leave  a  quite  intelligible  outline 
in  ink.  Girtin's  penwork  is  most  noticeable  in  his 
buildings,  and  here  it  cannot  be  said  to  bear  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  that  of  Cozens.  Its  proto- 
type, if  any  be  sought,  is  probably  in  the  works  of 
Canaletto,  several  of  which,  as  is  proved  by  the 
examples  in  the  British  Museum,  Girtin  copied 
with  an  obvious  enthusiasm  that  may,  I  think,  be 
traced  in  the  magnificent  series  of  Paris  sketches 
executed  a  few  months  before  his  death.  What 
Girtin  did  learn  from  Cozens,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  natural  instinct  that  he  cultivated  by  a  study 
of  Cozens's  work,  was  his  feeling  for  the  grandeur 
and  spaciousness  of  open  country  stretching  away 
beneath  a  sky  which  in  spirit  is  one  with  it.  For 
he  had,  and  showed  in  all  his  best  works,  a  supreme 
gift  which,  not  greatly  in  evidence  in  previous 
water-colours  other  than  those  of  Cozens,  was 
brought  later  to  perfection  in  infinite  variety  by 
Turner — the  gift  for  expressing  that  sympathy, 
created  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  veiled  or  apparent, 
which  exists  between  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
I  clouds  and  the  earth  beneath  them. 

If  any  other  source  than  Cozens  of  this  power  in 
Girtin  be  required  it  must  be  looked  for,  I  think, 
among  the  painters  in  oils.  Wilson,  whom  Girtin 
greatly  admired,  may  have  helped,  as  Mr.  Binyon 
suggests,  but  it  is  likely  that  Girtin  trained  his 
perception  of  what  was  needed  in  a  great  picture 
by  a  study  of  the  older  masters  too,  though  his 
debt  to  them  is  small  for  the  technical  details  of 
his  execution. 
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The  most  obvious  departure  from  the  conven- 
tion of  his  time  appears  in  his  treatment  of  trees. 
He  abandons  the  spottiness  which  is  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  earlier  water-colour  painters. 
Heame  and  Rooker  never  painted  trees  without 
being,  one  suspects,  a  trifle  bewildered  by  the 
difficulty  of  indicating  masses  of  foliage  which  are, 
in  fact,  composed  of  a  number  of  tiny  points  of 
colour.  They  met  the  difficulty  with  minute  work 
which,  much  to  their  credit,  seldom  appears 
laboured.  Dayes,  who  influenced  Girtin's  earlier 
work,  used  a  line  forming  a  series  of  rapid 
loops.  Sandby's  treatment  was  a  little  broader, 
and  there  is  more  variety  in  the  innumer- 
able strokes  and  zigzags  with  which  he  elaborated 
his  preliminary  washes.  Other  men  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  John  Cozens  as  well,  began  \\-ith  a 
clear  outline  of  the  whole  tree  and  of  its  various 
leaf  clusters,  either  in  pen  or  pencil.  Cozens  stands 
nearer  to  Girtin  by  reason  of  a  greater  economy 
in  the  finish,  but  his  manner  resembles  the  earlier 
far  more  nearly  than  the  later  practice.  Girtin's 
early  tree  drawing  has  a  good  deal  of  quick  line- 
work,  but,  in  the  maturity  of  his  style,  he  threw 
much  of  this  detail  to  the  winds.  Even  in 
the  copies  made  in  his  studentship  there  is  a 
tendency  to  allow  one  stroke  to  do  the  duties  of  two, 
and  when  he  got  out  into  the  country  which  he 
loved  he. was  quick  to  realize  that  the  great  work 
of  which  he  was  capable  was  not  to  be  done  \nth 
one  eye  at  a  telescope.  His  masses  of  trees  nestling 
against  the  hill-sides  were  painted  with  washes  of 
colour,  rounded  and  defined  with  other  washes. 
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and  his  nearer  boughs  stand  out  against  the  sky 
or  the  country  behind  them  in  deftly  shaped  single 
sweeps  of  the  brush  which  absolutely  express  his 
meaning  without  any  meticulous  explanations  by 
way  of  afterthought. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  had  Girtin  and 
Turner  died  in  the  same  year  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity would  have  placed  Girtin  very  far  ahead  of 
his  companion.  It  is  true  that  during  Girtin 's  life 
Turner  had  already  achieved  some  measure  of 
success.  He  had  contributed  extensively  to  public 
exhibitions,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1800  and  academician  in  1802, 
a  few  months  before  Girtin  died.  But  his  more 
important  works  of  this  period  are  frequently 
reminiscent  of  the  masters  whom  he  had  been 
studying,  and  he  was  still,  with  innumerable  care- 
ful pencil  sketches,  training  his  hand  towards  a 
mastery  which  Girtin  never  reached. 

Taking  them  year  for  3'ear,  Girtin  was  never 
Turner's  equal  with  the  lead  pencil.  Tempera- 
mentally he  lacked  Turner's  indomitable  diligence 
in  the  search  for  experience.  His  energies,  which 
seem  to  have  been  too  much  for  his  constitution — 
for  he  was  out  sketching  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  eventually  fell  a  victim  to  chest  troubles 
hastened  by  rash  exposure — were  with  difficulty 
subjected  to  the  routine  of  office  work.  Of  this  he 
appears  to  have  had  an  early  taste,  together  with 
Turner,  under  John  Raphael  Smith,  the  painter 
and  mezzotint  engraver,  who  employed  the  two 
boys  to  colour  prints.  But  fate  ordained  for  him 
success  by  methods  which  rode  rough-shod  over 
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copybook  maxims.  Apprenticed  subsequently  to 
Dayes,  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  master  for  re- 
fractory conduct  and  released  at  the  instance  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  bought  up  his  indentures 
and  remained  his  friend.  He  had  several  aristo- 
cratic pupils,  and  might  have  had  many  more  could 
he  have  submitted  to  the  tedium  of  instructing  and 
the  indignity  of  flattering  the  incompetent.  The 
doors  of  great  houses  were  open  to  him,  but  he 
seldom  entered  them  without  the  attraction  of 
congenial  company  to  temper  their  magnificence. 
He  was  at  ease  with  men  of  his  own  profession, 
and,  failing  their  society,  he  preferred  the  un- 
affected good  fellowship  of  the  lower  classes  to  the 
artificiahties  of  the  upper.  Dr.  Monro,  who  pos- 
sibly made  the  acquaintance  of  both  him  and 
Turner  when  they  were  with  Smith,  gave  him 
early  encouragement,  at  his  usual  rates  of  half  a 
cro\\Ti  and  a  supper  per  evening,  and  maintained 
his  kindly  patronage  till  his  death.  John  Hender- 
son, to  whose  son  the  British  Museum  owes  many 
of  its  Girtin  and  Turner  drawings,  took  a  like  in- 
terest in  both  the  young  men.  With  each  of  these 
hosts  were  to  be  found  pleasant  gatherings  of 
artists  whose  reputations  were  made  or  in  the 
making. 

Three  years  before  his  death  Girtin  had  a  share, 
possibly  the  principal  share,  in  the  founding  of  a 
sketching  club,  the  forerunner  of  many  similar, 
which  had  evening  meetings  at  the  house  of  each 
member  in  turn,  illustrated  some  prearranged  sub- 
ject, supped,  and  left  the  sketches  as  the  perquisite 
of  the  host. 
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Turner  was  not  of  this  community,  possibly  be- 
cause then,  as  later,  he  set  too  great  store  by  his 
drawings  to  give  them  away.  But  it  included  in 
its  number,  either  at  the  start  or  soon  after  its 
foundation,  Louis  Francia,  afterwards  Bonington's 
teacher,  and  John  Sell  Cotman,  then  a  boy  of 
seventeen  just  up  from  Norwich  and  full  of  ambi- 
tious impatience  of  the  restrictions  of  his  native 
town.  Other  members  were  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
Augustus  Wall  Callcott,  the  future  Academician, 
both  afterwards  knighted,  and  George  Samuel,  who 
was  well  known  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Academy 
between  1786  and  1823. 

All  these  artists  came  under  the  friendly  eye  of 
Dr.  Monro,  a  figure,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
sufficiently  remarkable  and  influential  to  demand 
special  notice  even  in  a  survey  which  can  make  no 
claim  to  being  exhaustive.  He  came  of  a  line  of 
physicians  distinguished  for  their  skill  with  mental 
cases.  Thomas  Monro,  our  subject,  bom  about 
1760,  gained  wide  enough  repute  in  his  profession 
to  be  in  attendance  on  George  IH,  so  that  John 
Cozens,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  treated  in  his 
closing  years,  had  the  best  possible  advice.  His 
father,  John  Monro,  was  a  considerable  collector 
of  books  and  prints,  and  his  son  enlarged  the  col- 
lection by  the  addition  of  many  drawings  and 
pictures  by  the  old  masters  and  by  artists  of  his 
own  time,  of  whom  Gainsborough  was  his  favour- 
ite. So  enthusiastic  was  his  pursuit  of  his  hobby 
that  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  specially  contrived 
folio  for  drawings  in  the  roof  of  his  travelling  car- 
riage.    As  a  connoisseur  he  takes  rank  with  Sir 
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George  Beaumont,  Payne  Knight,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  ;  but  his 
patronage,  like  that  of  John  Henderson,  was  of  a 
more  practical  kind  than  theirs.  They  concerned 
themselves  with  finished  works  of  recognizable 
merit ;  he  did  this,  too,  but  he  set  himself  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  pleasant  task  of  directing  young 
artists  in  a  very  sound  course  of  studies. 

In  this  school,  for  such  literally  it  was,  Girtin 
studied  Canaletto  and  probably  Guardi,  and 
Turner,  having  failed,  as  Thombur\^  tells  us,  to 
satisf}-  Malton,  to  whom  his  father  sent  him  for 
lessons,  that  there  was  the  least  chance  of  making 
a  competent  perspective  artist  of  him,  was  put  to 
studies  far  more  after  his  own  heart.  Dr.  Monro 
sought  him  out  on  the  strength  of  drawings  by 
him  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  barber's  shop  kept 
by  his  father  in  Maiden  Lane,  and  the  evenings  at 
the  doctor's  house  in  the  Adelphi  were  a  pleasant 
and  valuable  contrast  to  days  spent  in  washing  in 
skies  and  foregrounds  to  architects'  designs. 
Meanwhile  he  got  away  when  he  could  to  go 
sketching  in  the  country,  and  before  he  was  twenty 
he  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  by  his  Royal 
Academy  paintings  and  topographical  drawings. 
He  himself  traced  his  first  recognition  by  the  public 
to  the  exhibition  in  1798  of  a  drawing  of  Norham 
Castle.  For  this  subject  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
strong  admiration.  It  provided  in  1816  one  of  the 
mezzotint  plates  in  his  Liber  Studiorum,  and  a  beau- 
tiful water-colour  view  was  engraved  in  his  Rivers 
of  England  in  1824.  This  view  may  be  seen  among 
the  works  which  came  to  the  nation  on  Turner's 
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death.  It  is  said  that  he  made  the  first  Norham 
drawing  on  a  commission  for  eight  guineas  and 
was  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  to  another  purchaser 
who  offered  twelve — an  early  instance  of  his  eye 
for  the  main  chance.  At  this  time  he  was  getting 
as  much  as  a  guinea  for  a  lesson,  and  he  had 
already  started  a  connection  with  the  topo- 
graphical print  publishers  which  developed  into  a 
valuable  source  of  income  and  for  which  he 
equipped  himself  with  an  amazing  collection  of 
pencil  and  water-colour  sketches  taken  during  his 
travels  in  England  and  abroad. 

Turner,  like  Girtin,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
Continent  in  1802,  so  that  during  the  period  of 
Girtin's  life  with  wliich  this  chapter  deals  he  was 
essentially  an  artist  of  English  scenery,  as  was 
Girtin.  Together,  but  by  very  different  means, 
they  revolutionized  the  presentation  of  landscape 
in  water-colour.  Girtin's  rule  of  composition  may 
be  summed  up  as  the  elimination  of  the  unneces- 
sary ;  Turner's  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
accumulation  of  the  relevant.  Already  Turner  was 
acquiring  that  triumphant  grasp  of  detail  which 
later  made  of  his  subjects  impressions  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  w^ord.  The  component  parts  of  his 
views  were  exact  delineations  of  fact,  but  he  so 
arranged  them  that  their  cumulative  effect  con- 

Iveyed  the  spirit  of  the  place  with  all  its  immediate 
associations.  The  germ  of  this  power,  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  magnificent  series  of  views  en- 
graved from  1 81 5  onwards,  is  visible  in  the 
drawings  which  Turner  was  making  in  1802. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

FOUNDATION    OF    THE    "  OLD  "    WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY 

AT  the  time  of  Girtin's  death  water-colour 
■^~*-  drawings,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  a 
definite  place  among  the  works  of  art  desired  by 
collectors,  but  they  were  still  not  very  widely 
known.  There  was  as  yet  no  society  devoted 
exclusively  to  producing  them,  and  their  place 
in  the  public  exhibitions  was  of  a  secondary 
nature.  Of  such  exhibitions  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  at 
least  one,  and  generally  as  many  as  three,  annually. 
From  1760  onwards  the  Free  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Artists  had  yearly  shows,  but  the 
Royal  Academy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  came 
into  being  in  1768,  gradually  depleted  the  ranks 
of  the  other  two  societies  until  by  1799  both  of 
them  had  ceased  to  exist.  Thus  at  the  period 
which  we  are  considering  Somerset  House,  then 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  the 
only  place  open  to  water-colour  artists  as  a  body 
for  a  public  display  of  their  work,  and  here  the 
provision  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  Water- 
colour  drawings  were  relegated  to  badly  lighted 
rooms,  where,  as  W.  H.  P^Tie  relates,  they  were 
generally  surrounded  by  such  inferior  performances 
in  oil  as  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Grand  Exhibition  Room. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  never  very  reasonable. 
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but  particularly  unreasonable  now  that  water- 
colour  had  created  for  itself  an  independent  place 
in  art,  instead  of  the  place  secondary  to  oil-colour, 
which  it  originally  held,  was  responsible  for  a 
growing  feeling  of  discontent.  This  feeling  cul- 
minated in  the  formation  in  1804  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  which  body,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  still  survives  in  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society,  whose  rooms  are  in  Pall 
Mall  East.  The  prime  movers  in  this  organization 
were  William  Frederick  Wells,  Samuel  Shelley, 
Robert  Hills,  and  William  Henry  Pyne,  the  last 
of  whom  gained  some  celebrity  as  a  writer  on 
subjects  connected  with  art.  These  four  were 
assisted  in  their  scheme  by  Nicholas  Pocock, 
Francis  Nicholson,  John  Claude  Nattes,  William 
Sawrey  Gilpin,  and  John  Varley  and  his  brother 
Cornelius,  and  six  more  names  were  added  to  the 
list  before  the  Society  came  into  being — those  of 
George  Barret,  Joshua  Cristall,  John  Glover, 
William  Havell,  James  Holsworthy,  and  Stephen 
Francis  Rigaud. 

These  additional  artists  were  included  for 
various  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  it  was 
mutually  agreed  by  the  promoters  that  their  work 
was  sufficiently  valuable  or  well  known  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  success  of  the  venture. 
Thus  their  names  have  a  greater  interest  for  us 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  artists  in 
water-colour  were  beginning  to  feel  a  sense  of 
their  own  dignity.  They  provide  proof,  substan- 
tiated by  the  success  of  the  organization,  that  a 
wider  public  than  before  was  beginning  to  recog- 
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nize  water-colour  art  as  a  distinct  thing.  They 
prove  also,  incidentally,  that  water-colour  was 
beginning  to  be  applied  to  a  large  variet}'  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  Society 
included  none  of  the  artists  of  the  old  school,  of 
whom  Paul  Sandby — rather  past  work,  it  is  true 
— and  Thomas  Hearne  still  survived.  It  was 
essentially  the  new  school  clamouring  for  recog- 
nition. Turner,  even  then  the  greatest  of  the 
new  school,  had  been  for  three  years  an  Academi- 
cian, and  had  already  found  his  feet. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  work  contributed  by 
each  of  the  sixteen  members  has  been  analysed  by 
J.  L.  Roget,  in  his  exhaustive  History  of  the  "  Old  " 
Water-Colour  Society,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  him. 

"  The  great  majority  of  the  drawings  in  this 
first  exhibition  were  .  .  .  landscapes  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  it  was  in  this  department  that  the 
change  was  chiefly  manifest  which  had  come 
over  water-colour  drawing.  Here  there  was  visible 
just  enough  both  of  the  old  motives  and  of  the 
old  processes  in  painting,  to  indicate  the  states  of 
art  and  practice  out  of  which  the  present  develop- 
ments had  sprung.  The  early  tinted  manner  sur- 
\'ived  in  the  works  of  Pocock,  old  architectural 
topography  in  those  of  Nattes  ;  and  in  one  or  two 
examples  by  Gilpin  there  was  just  a  reminder  of 
the  old  craze  for  '  gentlemen's  seats.'  The  '  classic  ' 
or  ideal  element  derived  from  Claude  and  Poussin, 
which  had  been  paramount  in  our  landscape  art 
until  the  time  of  Gainsborough,  was  also  present, 
and  probably  reigned  over  a  group  of  '  compo- 
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sitions  '  so  named,  among  the  drawings  sent  by 
Glover,  Havell,  and  [John]  Varley,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  over  the  works  of  Barret,  Under  the 
general  names  *  landscape,'  '  view  from  nature,' 
'  a  lake  scene,'  etc.,  may  also  have  been  included 
representations  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
particular  kinds  of  scenery,  without  the  aim  of 
giving  importance  to  an  actual  locality.  But  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  landscapes  belonged 
to  the  class  which  might  still  be  called  topo- 
graphic, though  in  that  wider  acceptation  of  the 
term  which  does  not  exclude  from  its  scope  mere 
natural  scenery,  provided  that  the  features 
peculiar  to  a  given  spot  are  duly  recorded.  It  was 
the  form  of  landscape  in  which  the  classic  school, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  '  dry-as-dust '  topog- 
raphy of  the  olden  time,  on  the  other,  had  finally 
met  and  merged.  Except  eight  views  in  Norway 
by  Wells,  and  a  few  others  of  small  importance, 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  landscapes  were  scenes 
in  the  British  Isles,  forty- three  per  cent  being  from 
Wales.  Of  these  Welsh  views  more  than  two-fifths 
are  by  John  Varley,  besides  from  three  to  seven 
drawings  each  by  Cristall,  Havell,  Nicholson, 
Pocock  and  Cornelius  Varley,  all  belonging  to  the 
Celtic  contingent.  The  North  of  England,  chiefly 
Yorkshire  with  her  abbeys,  supplied  the  subjects 
of  twenty-four  drawings  by  various  artists,  and  ten, 
mostty  by  Nicholson,  were  from  Scotland.  Gilpin 
brought  six  Irish  views  from  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 
"  There  were  two  further  ingredients  which 
varied  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole, 
namely  :  Hills's  studies  of  cattle,  sheep  and  deer  ; 
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and  a  series  of  spirited  dra\vings  by  Pocock,  of 
British  sea-fights,  some  of  the  great  engagements 
that  had  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  all 
visitors  to  the  gallery'." 

Four  of  the  sixteen  names  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  succinct  survey,  those  of  Shelley,  Rigaud, 
Pyne,  and  Holsworth^^  These  four  contributed 
figure  subjects  or  portraits,  which  occupied  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  collection.  Pyne  sent  some 
studies  for  a  work  on  the  costume  of  England, 
there  were  a  few  rustic  figures,  and  "  the  remainder 
were  subjects  from  the  poets,  sacred  history, 
heathen  mythology,  and  the  classic  fancy  of  the 
artist." 

There  are  technical  points  of  interest  in  the  work 
of  a  few  of  these  men.  Glover,  who  was  bom  in 
1767,  and  died  in  1849,  conceived  the  idea  of 
getting  an  appearance  of  elaboration  into  his 
work,  without  sacrificing  its  transparency,  by 
using  brushes  split  with  wire  into  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  points.  With  these  he  busily  worked  up  his 
foliage  and  foregrounds,  and  achieved  results 
which,  if  slightly  mechanical  in  effect,  are  at  least 
far  from  unsatisfactory.  Nicholson  made  some 
reputation  for  himself  by  what  was  known  as  his 
"  stopping  mixture."  He  was  bom  in  1753,  and, 
having  practised  for  some  years  in  Yorkshire  as  a 
painter  of  portraits  and  animal  studies,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  landscape,  and  at  Harrogate  came 
under  the  notice  of  Lord  Bute,  who  extended  to 
him  his  valuable  patronage.  He  made  something 
of  a  sensation  in  his  day  by  his  success  in  sur- 
moimting  the  difficulty  of  leaving  intricate  trans- 
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parent  high  hghts  in  the  darker  parts  of  his  draw- 
ings. Turner  had  caused  some  mystification  by 
taking  out  the  hghts  with  bread,  and,  according 
to  Pyne,  produced  such  magnificent  effects  that 
^'  all  the  painters  were  puzzled  to  find  out  by  what 
art  he  performed  the  graphic  magic."  Nicholson's 
method  was  to  paint  the  high  lights  in  first  with  a 
mixture  which,  when  a  dark  wash  was  put  over  it, 
remained  unaffected  and  could  afterwards  be  re- 
moved. A  drawing-master  of  the  name  of  William 
Pierson,  possibly  the  Pearson  who  has  succeeded 
in  creating  some  confusion  between  his  better 
works  and  those  of  Girtin,  made  a  fraudulent  and 
ineffectual  attempt  to  get  a  premium  for  the  in- 
vention from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Nicholson 
published  a  not  very  intelligible  exposition  of  his 
method  of  using  it,  which  was  reprinted  in  P^Tie's 
Somerset  House  Gazette.   He  died  in  1844. 

George  Barret,  bom  in  1767,  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  died 
in  1784,  after  a  spendthrift  career  as  the  fashion- 
able landscape  painter  of  the  period  which  failed 
to  recognize  the  merits  of  Wilson  and  Gains- 
borough. His  son's  conception  of  landscape  was 
based  on  the  classic  tradition,  and  he  had  a  liking 
for  evening  or  early  morning  effects  of  atmosphere. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  light  in  his  best  drawings, 
and  the  colouring  is  rich  and  pleasing,  but  there 
is  a  "  woolliness  "  about  the  texture  of  much  of 
his  work  which  suggests  fortuitous  rather  than 
preconceived  effects.  George  Barret  the  younger 
died  in  1842. 

The  drawings  of  Francis  Oliver  Finch  are  occa- 
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sionally  mistaken  for  Barret's,  and  though  he 
belongs  to  a  later  generation  he  may  be  con- 
veniently noticed  here.  Bom  in  1802,  he  became 
an  associate  of  the  Society  in  1822  and  a  member 
in  1827,  and  died  in  1862.  A  pupil  of  Varley,  he 
followed  the  classical  tradition,  and  his  produc- 
tions were  chiefly  "compositions."  His  work  is 
more  minute  and  careful  than  Barret's  and  he 
made  great  use  of  the  trick  of  rubbing  out  the 
high  lights  of  his  foliage. 

William  Ha  veil,  bom  in  1782,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  group  of  artists  who  formed  the  new  society. 
Though  the  son  of  a  Reading  drawing-master,  he 
was  largely  self-taught,  for  his  father,  like  many 
others  of  his  profession,  looked  for  more  profitable 
careers  for  his  numerous  offspring.  The  boy  was 
discerning  enough  to  select  as  his  models  the 
pioneers  of  new  methods.  His  early  work  shows 
a  kinship  with  that  of  Turner  and  Girtin,  and  his 
subjects,  taken  from  Wales  and  later  from  the 
English  Lake  district,  are  as  characteristically 
English  as  theirs,  and  as  uninfluenced  by  the  older 
conceptions  of  the  correct  composition  of  a  land- 
scape. His  best  water-colours  show  a  spontaneity 
which  he  succeeded  in  preserving  in  spite  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  careful  retouching  in  detail. 
In  1816  he  went  to  China  as  artist  to  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his 
drawings  are  marked  by  a  free  use  of  body 
colour,  a  consequence  of  his  having  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  painters  in  oil,  among  whom,  after 
1830,  he  may  be  definitely  classed.    He  died  in  1857. 

Joshua  Cristall  was  nearing  his  fortieth  year  at 
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the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Society's  first 
exhibition.  Born,  according  to  most  accounts,  in 
1767,  or,  according  to  a  letter  of  his  \\ritten  in 
1837,  in  1769,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
recognized  as  an  artist  onh'  after  many  struggles 
and  disappointments  and  the  persistent  opposition 
of  his  father,  a  Scottish  sea  captain.  The  various 
phases  of  his  early  career  include  work  as  a  painter 
of  china,  and  ineffective  efforts  to  learn  the  art  of 
engraving.  About  the  year  1795  he  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  Royal  Academy  school.  At  this 
period,  too,  he  came  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Monro, 
and  was  able  to  profit  by  the  help,  both  educa- 
tional and  social,  which  was  the  invariable  ac- 
companiment of  association  with  that  discerning 
amateur.  Though  many  drawings  by  him  are  to 
be  found  in  which  landscape  provides  the  chief 
interest,  Cristall's  favourite  subjects  were  rustic 
figures  engaged  in  characteristic  occupations.  He 
died  in  1847.  In  1816, 1819,  and  from  1821  to  1831, 
he  was  president  of  the  Society  which  he  helped  to 
found. 

Robert  Hills,  the  painter  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
deer,  was  bom  in  1769,  but  though  in  1798  he  had 
begun  the  issue  of  a  number  of  excellent  etchings 
of  animals  (not  completed  until  1815),  he  does  not, 
at  the  time  of  the  new  society's  formation,  seem 
to  have  been  very  well  known  to  the  public.  He 
had,  however,  some  connection  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  accuracy  of  draughtsmanship  is  evidence  that 
he  could  at  least  provide  admirable  studies  for  his 
pupils  to  copy.  His  best  work  is  distinguished  by 
a  careful  and  minutely  stippled  finish.   He  died  in 
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1844,  a  year  in  which  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper, 
another  of  the  few  EngHsh  artists  who  devoted 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  sheep  and  cattle,  was 
forty-one  years  of  age,  and  just  beginning  to 
know  fame.  Cooper,  who  died  so  recently  as 
1902,  was  always  a  painter  in  oils  rather  than 
a  water-colourist,  though  his  drawings,  in  their 
kind,  have  considerable  merit.  On  the  whole, 
however,  his  work  in  this  medium  lacks  the  charm 
with  which  Hills  was  able  to  endow  a  commonplace 
subject,  and  his  water-colours,  like  many  of  his 
pictures,  suggest  not  so  much  a  work  of  art  as  a 
farmer's  affidavit. 

It  was  inevitable  that  no  long  period  should 
elapse  before  the  success  of  the  original  water- 
colour  society  encouraged  similar  ventures.  Of 
these  the  most  important,  the  "  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Miniature  and  Water-Colours,"  came 
into  being  in  1807,  and  under  its  auspices  many 
well-known  artists  got  their  first  introduction  to 
the  public.  This  group,  including  William  Westall, 
James  Holmes,  Frederick  Nash,  and  Samuel  Owen, 
held  its  first  exhibition  in  1808  under  the  title  "  The 
Associated  Artists  in  Water- Colours."  William 
Wood  was  president,  and  David  Cox  succeeded  him 
in  1810,  Louis  Francia  and  Peter  De  Wint  were 
invited  to  contribute  to  the  first  show,  and  the 
names  of  John  Sell  Cotman,  Luke  Clennell,  and 
Samuel  Prout  appeared  in  the  catalogues  later. 
The  new  society  came  to  an  end  in  1812,  a  victim 
of  the  condition  of  public  apathy,  which  brought 
about  in  the  same  year  the  reconstitution  of  the 
older  organization  as  the  Oil  and  Water-Colour 
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Society.  It  was  not  until  twenty  years  later  that 
this  society  had  another  formidable  rival.  1831 
saw  the  birth  of  the  association  now  known  as  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 


CHAPTER  V 

JOHN   VARLEY 

TO  the  student  of  English  water-colour  few 
of  the  sixteen  names  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  are  quite  un- 
familiar, but  one,  that  of  John  Varley,  is  known 
to  those  who  have  even  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  modern  history  of  British 
art.  Not,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  great  painter, 
though  he  had  great  abilities,  Varley  exercised 
nevertheless  a  very  wide  influence.  He  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  gift  of  making  friends, 
a  gift  fostered  by  unbounded  energy  which  he  was 
always  at  least  as  ready  to  exert  in  another's 
behalf  as  in  his  own.  It  is  surprising  what  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  artists  acknowledged  indebted- 
ness to  him  in  their  early  days.  Even  at  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Water-Colour  Society, 
when  he  was  just  twenty-seven  years  old,  he  was 
a  central  figure  in  a  wide  circle  of  London  artists, 
and  few  young  men  with  artistic  aspirations 
arrived  from  the  country  without  meeting  him 
and  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  Varley 
came  of  educated  though  not  wealthy  parents. 
Bom  in  1778  in  Hackney,  he  was  the  eldest  of  five 
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children  by  his  father's  second  ^vife.  His  brother 
Cornehus,  who  was  three  years  his  junior,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  associated  with  him  in  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  and  dying  in  1873  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one  outhved  all  the  original 
members  by  many  years.  The  third  brother, 
William  Fleetwood  Varley  (1785-1856),  was  also 
an  artist  though  of  less  distinction.  John  Varley 
on  the  death  of  his  father  was  compelled  to  seek 
work  A\ith  immediate  prospects  of  remuneration, 
and  he  filled  various  menial  positions  in  London 
offices.  But  his  hopes  were  continually  centred 
in  the  career  which  he  ultimately  adopted,  and 
he  found  time,  not  always  out  of  office  hours,  to 
train  his  eye  and  hand.  When  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  contrived  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  a  drawing-school  kept  by  one  Joseph 
Charles  Barrow,  where  Louis  Francia  was  an 
assistant.  Here  he  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. Barrow  took  him  on  sketching  tours, 
and  he  also  accompanied  George  Amald,  after- 
wards A.R.A.  At  this  time,  too,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Monro,  who  enabled  him  to  widen 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintances  and  also  brought 
him  into  touch  with  some  of  the  distinguished 
patrons  who  were  beginning  to  be  interested  in 
Turner  and  Girtin.  In  1798  a  careful  pencil 
drawing  by  him  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  was 
hung  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  from  that  year 
he  continued  for  some  time  to  contribute  to  their 
exhibitions.  He  also  began  to  take  pupils,  and 
by  1805,  the  year  of  the  Society's  foundation,  he 
had  assumed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  position  of  some 
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importance  among  the  water-colour  artists  in 
London.  Three  weddings  in  his  family  strength- 
ened his  connection  with  the  world  of  art.  His 
sister  Elizabeth  married  Mi  Iready ;  and  he  him- 
self married,  in  1803,  a  Miss  Gisborne,  whose  sister 
became  ten  years  later  the  wife  of  Copley  Fielding. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Varley's  enthusiasm 
for  his  profession,  of  his  interest  in  all  sorts  of 
subjects  and  particularly  those  with  a  touch  of 
mysticism,  of  his  simple  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  mankind,  of  his  readiness  to  help  others  with 
advice  not  always  welcome,  and  to  render  financial 
assistance,  and  of  his  consequent  impecuniosity  in 
spite  of  the  large  sums  which  he  was  able  to  earn. 
Once,  it  is  said,  he  gave  a  footman  a  painting 
lesson  in  the  hall  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  give 
the  mistress  of  the  house  one  in  the  drawing-room. 
Constable  relates  how  he  bought  a  little  drawing 
from  him  and  insisted  on  paying  the  price  Varley 
asked  from  gentlemen  rather  than  the  lower  figure 
demanded  of  brother-artists,  because  Varley,  in 
a  brief  homily  on  his  work,  had  clearly  proved 
him  to  be  no  painter.  He  is  reported  scarcely  ever 
to  have  conversed  with  anybody  without  asking 
for  particulars  which  would  enable  him  to  cast  a 
horoscope.  His  astrological  prophecies  were 
numerous  and  frequently  accurate.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  friend  of  Blake,  for  whose  utter- 
ances he  had  something  of  the  wondering  adula- 
tion of  a  child,  mingled  with  something  of  the 
attraction  of  the  scientist  towards  phenomena. 

Varley's  work  resolves  itself  into  three  main 
periods.     His  early  drawings  show  few  of  the 
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characteristics  by  which  he  is  known  to-day. 
They  are  marked  by  careful  and  frequently 
minute  draughtsmanship,  and  their  subdued  colour- 
ing is  reminiscent  of  the  tinted  work  of  some  of 
the  early  topographers.  During  this  period  riverside 
views  on  the  Thames  were  favourite  subjects  of 
his.  In  his  second  period  he  developed  what  may 
be  regarded  as  his  typical  manner.  This  is  an 
apphcation  to  English  scenery  of  the  ideas  in- 
volved in  the  familiar  landscape  compositions  of 
Claude  and  Poussin.  In  Varley's  typical  land- 
scapes an  English  castle,  such  as  Conway  or 
Flint,  took  the  place  of  the  Grecian  temple,  and 
clusters  of  bushes  and  undergrowth  of  a  some- 
what stereotyped  cast  of  foliage  were  substituted 
for  the  architectural  fragments  of  the  classical 
foreground.  Trees,  single  or  in  groups,  with  leafy 
heads  and  bare  trunks  curiously  serpentine, 
usually  occupied  one  side  of  the  picture.  He  did 
not,  of  course,  keep  always  to  this  pattern.  There 
are  many  charming  rustic  landscapes  by  him 
which  are  untinged  by  convention,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  one  may  discover  in  a  more  or 
less  degree  in  his  draviings  his  leaning  towards 
the  definite  and  formal  rules  of  composition 
which  he  imparted  to  his  pupils.  His  treatment 
of  foliage  provides  the  most  numerous  instances 
of  this,  and  while  his  technique  marks  him  in  some 
measure  as  a  pioneer  his  drawing  of  trees  binds 
him  definitely  to  the  older  school  from  which 
Girtin  broke  away.  Specimens  of  almost  exactly 
Varley's  tree  are  to  be  found  among  the  early 
pencil  sketches  by  Girtin  which  the  expert  eye  of 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg  has  sorted  from  those  of  Turner 
in  the  nation's  collection.  Girtin  learned  it  from 
the  drawings  and  engravings  which  he  copied  at 
Dr.  Monro's,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Varley  learned  it  there  too.  Girtin  left  it  behind  ; 
Varley  did  not,  or,  at  least,  not  until  very  late  in  life. 

His  third  period  shows  such  attempts  as  he  made 
to  break  away  from  the  conventions.  The  drawings 
of  this  period  have  seldom,  as  have  his  earlier  ones, 
any  precise  topographical  connection,  though  the 
views  are  generally  suggestive  of  Wales,  with  a 
background  of  mountains  and  a  middle  distance 
of  water.  Many  of  these  later  drawings  show  him 
in  a  pioneering  mood  in  regard  to  his  technique. 
Some  of  his  experiments  aimed  at  endowing 
water-colour  work  with  the  brilliance  of  paintings, 
an  aim  which  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
Water-Colour  Society's  acceptance,  during  a  short 
period,  of  works  in  oil.  One  of  Varley's  ex- 
pedients was  the  use  of  a  transparent  varnish  or 
white  of  egg,  and  a  number  of  typical  late  draw- 
ings which  he  partially  treated  in  this  way  are 
executed  on  a  thin  brown  paper  laid  down  on 
white  card,  which,  in  some  cases,  he  exposed  in 
the  lighter  parts  of  the  sky  by  scratching  away  the 
superimposed  layer.  Drawings  of  this  character 
date  from  about  1820  to  1842,  the  year  of  his 
death.  Varnish  was  subsequently  used  by  many 
other  water-colourists  to  give  local  strength  ;  some, 
Joshua  Wallis  for  example,  treated  the  whole 
surface  of  their  drawings  with  it. 

As  the  facts  of  Varley's  life  should  lead  one  to 
suppose,  there  is  not  very  much  poetry  about  his 
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work.  He  had  a  very  good  sense  of  colour,  and 
many  of  his  skies,  though  the  clouds  are  not  par- 
ticularly inspired  or  inspiring,  show  a  most  deli- 
cate gradation  of  tones,  and  are  full  of  a 
brilliance  which  seems  almost  to  give  out  light. 
It  is,  I  think,  this  luminosity  which  has  won  for 
his  works  the  important  place  which  they  hold. 
The}'  have  in  an  amazing  degree  that  virtue  which 
is  known  as  "  quality."  This  word,  used  in  this 
connection  as  it  is  used  by  picture  dealers,  does 
not  signify  artistic  excellence  or  any  such  attri- 
butes as  contribute  to  the  association  of  mysteries 
which  constitute  a  fine  picture.  It  signifies  simply 
clearness  and  transparency.  The  value  of 
"  quality  "  in  a  picture  or  drawing  lies  in  the 
fact  that  to  get  it  an  artist  must  be  master  of  his 
materials,  and  particularly  so  in  water-colour. 
He  must  know  exactly  how  to  mix  his  washes  so 
that  they  will  dry  the  right  colour.  There  must 
be  no  experiments  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Varley,  in  his  middle  period  when  he  was  produc- 
ing the  drawings  by  which  he  is  best  known,  was  un- 
rivalled at  putting  a  clean  brilliant  wash  or  mass 
of  colour  exactly  into  its  right  place  on  the  paper. 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  brilliance  is 
not  in  any  sense  gaudiness.  His  touch  may  lack 
tenderness — it  frequently  does — but  it  does  not 
descend  into  harshness ;  it  may  want  the  rare 
feeling  of  inspiration,  but  it  is  very  seldom  common- 
place. His  refinement  saved  him  from  many  of  the 
pitfalls  which  beset  his  methods.  One  at  least  of 
his  well-knowTi  pupils,  Samuel  Palmer,  was  not  so 
happy  in  avoiding  them. 
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A  complete  list  of  Varley's  pupils  would  be 
impossible  to  compile.  It  would  contain  the 
names  of  very  many  people  who  were  less  noted 
as  artists  than  as  figures  in  the  social  world  of 
their  time.  Augmented  with  the  names  of  those 
who,  not  actually  his  pupils,  profited  materially 
by  his  advice  the  list  would  indicate  a  remarkably 
wide  sphere  of  influence.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
due  to  him  that  W.  Holman  Hunt  exchanged  the 
drudgery  of  a  clerkship  for  the  congenial  work  at 
which  he  made  his  name.  John  Linnell  and  William 
Mulready  were  pupils  of  his.  Copley  Fielding  was 
among  those  who  benefited  by  his  advice  's\ithout 
direct  pupilage.  De  Wint  had  much  gratuitous 
assistance,  and  was  probably  indebted  to  him  for 
an  introduction  to  Dr.  Monro's  circle.  David  Cox 
began  a  course  of  instruction  with  him  at  ten 
shillings  an  hour,  and  Varley  after  two  or  three 
lessons,  having  learned  that  Cox  was  not  an 
amateur,  insisted  on  his  coming  as  often  as  he 
liked  \vithout  paying  any  fee  at  all. 


CHAPTER  VI 

JOHN    SELL    COTMAN 

VARLEY'S  circle  of  intimates,  as  we  have  seen, 
contained  besides  those  who  were  included  in 
the  newly  founded  society,  many  water-colour  men 
more  or  less  distinguished  at  that  date.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  these  was  John  Sell  Cotman, 
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an  artist  who  is  held  to-day  in  the  highest  honour, 
but  who  during  his  Ufe  earned  but  the  scantiest 
recognition  outside  the  ranks  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. 

Bom  at  Norwich  in  1782,  Cotman  was  destined 
for  his  father's  business  of  draper  and  silk  mercer, 
but  obtained  permission  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  artist.  This  was  gained  not  without  opposition, 
though  art,  with  John  Crome  at  its  centre,  was 
no  exotic  thing  at  Norwich.  Cotman,  however, 
wanted  more  scope,  and  he  confronted  his  father 
with  a  thing  not  altogether  unheard  of  when,  about 
seventeen  3'ears  of  age,  he  started  for  London 
seeking  a  wider  and  more  stimulating  artistic  com- 
panionship than  his  native  town  could  offer  him. 

In  London  he  soon  found  his  element.  As 
has  been  noted,  he  became  a  member  of  Girtin's 
sketching  club.  In  iSoo  his  drawings  began  to 
appear  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions,  and 
John  Britton  got  him  to  do  a  drawing  for  engrav- 
ing in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  In 
1806  he  returned  to  Norwch,  where  the  Norwich 
Society  of  Artists,  founded  by  John  Crome,  was 
in  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  Cotman  was 
welcomed  by  the  Norwich  school  as  a  valuable 
acquisition,  and  the  number  of  his  contributions 
to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  soon  formed  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  whole.  Here,  and 
later  at  Southtown,  near  Yarmouth,  he  formed  a 
connection  as  a  teacher,  and  adopted — possibly 
originated — a  scheme  of  leaving  with  subscribers 
of  one  guinea  a  quarter  sets  of  his  drawings  with 
hints  as  to  the  copying  of  them.     Many  of  his 
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water-colours,  doubtless,  have  disappeared  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  students  who  have  lost  or 
damaged  them  beyond  recovery  ;  but  numbered 
specimens,  evidently  made  for  these  lessons,  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  small  income  which  he  derived 
from  this  source  was  almost  his  only  means  of  live- 
lihood, for  the  more  important  drawings  which  he 
prepared  for  sale  found  few  purchasers.  Cotman 
was  therefore  seldom  free  from  the  pinch  of 
straitened  circumstances,  and  when  in  1834  he 
was  offered,  it  is  said  through  Turner's  recom- 
mendation, the  post  of  teacher  of  drawing  at 
King's  College,  London,  then  recently  founded, 
he  accepted  the  position  with  its  small  but  very 
welcome  salary  and  once  more  settled  in  London. 
There  he  died  in  1842. 

Much  of  Cotman's  earliest  work  is  architectural 
in  character,  and  he  produced  a  number  of  etch- 
ings of  architectural  antiquities  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  and  in  Normandy.  His  residence  near 
the  coast  enabled  him  to  develop  a  taste  for  sea 
painting,  and  his  admirable  work  in  this  direction 
forms  the  second  of  the  three  distinct  divisions 
into  which  his  subjects,  up  to  about  the  year  1825, 
may  be  divided.  The  third  class  is  pure  landscape, 
to  some  extent  topographical,  though  not  invari- 
ably relying  for  its  interest  on  any  exact  present- 
ment of  a  particular  spot.  A  fourth  division  of  his 
work  came  later,  that  of  imaginative  landscape. 

The  characteristics  of  the  earlier  period  are 
broadness  of  treatment  and  an  exquisitely  refined 
scheme  of  colouring.  His  earliest  drawings,  some 
of  those,  for  example,  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
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Royal  Academy,  are  distinguished  by  subdued 
tones  laid  on  in  large  flat  washes  elaborated  with 
amazing  deftness  by  other  washes.  The  "  Greta 
Bridge  "  now  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  very  fine 
example.  There  is  a  particular  feature  of  Cot- 
man's  broad  washes  which  should  be  noted.  He 
has  in  a  marked  degree  the  power  of  leaving 
valuable  light  spaces,  either  in  a  first  wash,  when 
the  paper  itself  remains,  or  in  a  second,  when  it 
is  the  tint  first  laid  on  which  shows  through.  This 
power  he  employs  in  a  number  of  ways.  Tree 
trunks  and  boughs  showing  light  against  a  dark 
background  are  so  indicated  ;  a  fence  in  the  middle 
distance,  a  group  of  houses  farther  off,  a  cluster  of 
stones  near  at  hand.  In  a  rapidly  moving  stream 
he  will  draw  thus  with  rare  fidelity  and  evident 
celerity  the  curving  high  lights  of  eddies,  the 
circling  surfaces  of  pools,  the  flickering  chequer- 
work  of  ripples. 

Another  feature  allied  to  this  leaving  out  of 
light  spaces,  a  variation  indeed  of  the  same  idea, 
is  Cotman's  method  of  suggesting  the  broken  tints 
of  a  flat  or  nearly  flat  surface.  He  produces  a 
sort  of  mosaic  with  a  second  tint  on  the  first — a 
succession  of  small  blots  roughly  shouldering  one 
another,  and  giving  in  the  finished  effect  an  irregu- 
lar surface  of  a  broadly  uniform  colour  variegated 
with  innumerable  little  shapes  of  the  hghter  tone. 
Thus  described  this  seems  a  simple  matter,  but 
I  know  of  no  water-colour  painter  who  has  pro- 
duced with  it  the  subdued  yet  satisfying  richness 
which  Cotman  has  managed  to  get  from  it.  With 
him  it  is  a  favourite  means  of  suggesting  brick 
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or  stone  walls.  Even  elaborately  carved  work 
assumes  with  its  aid,  without  losing  any  of  the 
beauty  of  the  detail,  that  crumbling  tenderness 
which  is  the  fingerprint  of  time.  In  foregrounds, 
also,  he  makes  valuable  use  of  this  effective  device. 

Cotman's  architectural  work  is  a  thing  distinct. 
Many  of  his  views  in  Continental  towns  are 
coloured  over  an  outline  drawn  in  brown  ink  ; 
but,  though  the  description  of  the  process  in  these 
plain  terms  may  suggest  the  tinted  drawings  of 
the  early  topographers  or  the  familiar  practice 
of  Samuel  Prout,  he  is  entirely  unlike  any  other- 
artist.  He  fills  his  views  with  picturesque  indi- 
cations of  age  ;  but  the  effect  is  produced  not  with 
anything  resembling  Front's  broken  line,  but  with 
an  assemblage  of  details  which  though  frequently 
minute  are  never  irritatingly  microscopic.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  points  of  colour,  each  flat, 
clear  and  transparent,  Cotman  will  introduce  into 
a  row  of  old  houses  in  a  Norman  town  ;  it  is  more 
surprising  that  each  little  spot  of  colour  fits 
rightly  into  the  picture  in  relation  to  its  neighbours, 
never  overstepping  the  limits  of  its  own  ordained 
part  in  the  scheme  of  the  whole.  You  must  look 
rather  closely  at  them  to  realize  the  ingredients 
which  combine  to  give  the  soft  general  effect. 

Cotman's  marine  pictures  exhibit  in  general  the 
same  characteristics  which  mark  the  best  of  his 
other  work.  He  gets  his  first  effects  with  great 
sweeping  curves  of  wave.  Broad  fiat  washes, 
rather  than  the  meticulous  portraiture  of  small 
movements,  tell  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  relent- 
.  ics5  disposition  of  the  sea.    His  shipping,  forming 
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the  contrast,  is  almost  always  drawn  with  scru- 
pulous care,  and  with  a  technique  akin  to  the 
outlined  treatment  of  his  architecture. 

I  have  no  space  in  this  book  to  inquire  very 
closely  into  the  more  minute  points  of  execution 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  various  artists 
which  come  under  consideration,  but  there  is  one 
feature  of  Cotman's  work  which  does  not  perhaps 
get  all  the  recognition  it  deserves.  His  sketches 
are  particularly  true  to  life  in  their  representation 
of  the  effects  of  light  on  the  outlines  of  objects. 
The  ordinary  treatment  of  reflected  light  with 
the  aim  of  suggesting  that  there  is  a  back  as  well 
as  a  front  to  the  thing  depicted  is  well  known. 
Cotman  does  more  than  this.  By  drawing  with 
a  vague  outline,  and  slightly  exaggerating  the  size 
of  objects  strongly  illuminated,  he  gives  the  effect 
of  the  vibrations  of  light  which  are  seen  in  a  first 
rapid  glance,  but  vanish  as  the  eye  adjusts  its 
focus  for  more  minute  inspection.  Stated  in 
general  terms,  the  representation  of  this  halation 
is  the  secret  of  a  true  impression  in  colour.  Im- 
pressionism as  we  know  it  in  modem  art  wanders 
very  wide  of  this  scientific  truth,  and  is  the  excuse 
for  much  slovenly  workmanship.  The  true  im- 
pressionist, without  pose  or  affectation,  is  a  close 
and  accurate  observer,  and  such  was  Cotman. 

About  1825  Cotman  began  to  adopt  a  new  style 
which  is  distinguishable  chiefly  by  his  use  of 
strong  primary  colours.  I  think  we  may  perhaps 
see  here  the  indirect  influence  of  Turner.  Turner 
was  now  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  a 
water-colourist.     The   wonderful   drawings   such 
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as  those  in  which  he  portrayed  the  harbours 
and  rivers  of  England  had,  as  we  say,  made  a 
hit,  and  he  often  got  high  prices  for  them.  Their 
briUiance  combined  with  their  extraordinary  de- 
Uneation  and  suggestion  of  detail  had  taken  the 
fancy  of  the  connoisseurs.  It  is  conceivable  that 
Cotman,  conscious  of  a  rare  and  unrecognized 
ability,  should  have  cast  about  in  his  mind  for 
something  better  calculated  to  meet  his  growing 
expenses  than  his  lessons  and  his  unsold  draw- 
ings and  pictures. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  Cotman's  work, 
of  this  period  is  in  any  other  way  suggestive  of 
Turner  than  that  it  assumed  a  brightness  of 
colouring  something  akin  to  that  of  which  Turner 
was  an  absolute  master.  Cotman  was  never 
imitative  in  the  narrow  sense.  The  drawings  of 
his  later  years  are,  as  regards  their  technique, 
the  culmination  of  the  many  varieties  of  his 
powers.  As  regards  their  colouring  his  admirers 
cannot  applaud  so  whole-heartedly.  One  is  com- 
pelled to  pick  and  choose. 


CHAPTER  VII 

cox,    DE    VVINT,    AND    CONSTABLE 

ABOUT  the  year  1812  a  new  group  of  artists 
-  begins  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  world 
of  water-colour — men  w^ho  have  profited  by  the 
gradual  establishment  of  the  methods  which  had 
superseded  those  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The 
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tinted  drawings  of  the  earlier  school,  with  the 
rules  of  procedure  which  stamped  the  majority  of 
them  with  a  more  or  less  recognizable  family  like- 
ness, were  now  left  behind,  and  the  innovations 
of  Turner  and  Girtin  had  become  the  accepted 
orders  of  the  day.  The  classical  traditions  of 
composition  still  survived,  but  originality  of  tech- 
nique had  begun  to  give  to  the  exhibitions  of 
water-colour  work  a  new  and  delightful  variety. 

Into  this  world,  then,  not  altogether  unprepared 
for  surprises,  and,  consequently,  not  over- ready 
to  hail  a  heaven-sent  genius,  come  two  men, 
David  Cox  and  Peter  De  Wint,  whose  names  are 
perhaps  more  familiar  than  those  of  any  other 
water-colour  painters  of  the  English  school,  with 
the  exception  of  Turner.  David  Cox  made  his 
first  appeal  to  Londoners  in  1809,  when  at  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  he  exhibited  ten  drawings  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Associated  Artists.  Bom  in  1783, 
he  was  the  son  of  an  ironw^orker  at  Deritend,  the 
Birmingham  suburb,  and  in  his  early  years,  spent 
in  the  district  of  his  birth,  he  had  no  other  prospect 
than  that  of  following  his  father's  trade.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  but  a  period  of  enforced  inactivity — the  result 
of  breaking  his  leg — sent  him  to  copying  prints, 
and  brought  to  light  a  talent  which  his  parents 
were  wise  enough  not  to  discourage.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Joseph  Barber,  a  Birmingham  drawing- 
master,  whose  work  is  notable  for  a  sound  and 
vigorous  precision.  In  1798  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  maker  of  snuff-boxes,  and  began  to  employ  his 
time  in  painting  thereon  miniature  decorations. 
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faces  and  the  like.  The  suicide  of  his  master 
brought  this  engagement  to  a  close,  and  he  found 
work  under  De  Maria,  a  well-known  scene-painter, 
at  the  Birmingham  Theatre.  The  prospect  of 
better  employment  with  Astley,  the  circus  pro- 
prietor, attracted  him  to  London  in  1804,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  reduced 
to  the  production  of  water-colours  which  print- 
dealers  purchased  by  the  dozen  to  sell  to  country 
drawing  instructors  as  copies  for  their  pupils. 
These  early  sketches  were  taken  in  the  outskirts 
of  London  and  Birmingham,  and  in  1805  he  was 
able  to  make  a  journey  to  Wales  and  add  mountain 
scenery  to  his  subjects.  It  was  about  the  same  \'ear 
that  he  received  the  lessons  for  which  John  Varley, 
hearing  that  he  was  not  an  amateur,  refused  a  fee. 
In  1808  he  married  and  settled  in  a  cottage  on 
Dulwich  Common,  and  here  he  made  a  beginning 
of  the  teaching  which  was  to  develop  for  him  into 
an  important  means  of  livelihood.  The  "copies" 
which  he  continued  to  send  to  the  print-dealers 
attracted  the  notice  of  Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Windsor, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Plymouth,  who  took  some 
lessons  himself  and  introduced  his  teacher  to 
several  aristocratic  ladies. 

In  1809,  as  we  have  seen,  he  sent  ten  drawings 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Associated  Artists,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  the  Society's  president. 
A  contemporary  critic,  writing  in  Ackermann's 
Repository,  finds  in  his  work  "  a  careless  haste 
and  sketchiness  of  finish  "  which  he  suggests  is 
due  to  his  practice  as  a  scene-painter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  style  at  this  period,  though  one  can 
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trace  in  it  the  germs  of  the  powerful  freedom  which 
characterized  his  mature  hand,  was  frequently 
rather  laboured  than  careless.  The  Cox  drawings, 
which  are  valued  to-day  were  not  reached  by  a 
royal  road.  With  him,  as  with  every  other  great 
artist,  there  were  many  years  of  patient  study  and 
constant  practice.  From  1812  onwards  coast 
scenes  begin  to  find  a  place  among  his  productions, 
the  result  mainly  of  a  visit  to  Hastings.  In  the 
same  year  Cox  became  a  member  of  the  re- 
constituted Oil  and  Water-Colour  Society.  In 
1815  he  filled  for  a  short  time  the  post  of  drawing- 
master  at  Sandhurst,  an  occupation  which  he 
abandoned  for  a  similar  but  a  more  congenial 
position  in  a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Hereford. 
Here  he  lived  twelve  years,  and,  apart  from  his 
pupils  in  the  school,  was  able  to  form  a  wide 
teaching  connection.  Here,  too,  he  prepared  a 
number  of  publications  for  the  instruction  of 
students  of  landscape,  illustrated  with  soft- 
ground  etchings  and  aquatints  after  his  own 
studies.  In  this  period  his  biographer  Solly  traces 
the  gradual  but  definite  progress  from  his  earlier 
manner  to  the  more  confident  style  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  his  best  works.  "  I  have  seen,"  says 
this  writer,  "  a  good  many  drawings,  principally 
small  ones,  of  the  dates  between  1820  and  1826,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  delicate  finish,  but 
often  the  foliage  is  rather  stiff  and  constrained, 
and  the  high  lights  on  the  trees  are  occasionally 
touched  with  body  colour.  This  method  Cox  dis- 
carded in  later  years — the  lights,  if  not  left,  being 
taken  out  with  brush  or  handkerchief.  The  figures 
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also  are  brighter  in  the  colours  of  their  dress,  have 
less  depth  of  shadow,  and  are  deficient  in  the 
movement  and  action  of  his  more  mature  works." 
In  1827  he  removed  to  London,  and  about  this 
time  he  made  two  Continental  tours  which  in- 
spired the  majority  of  the  few  views  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France  which  his  works  included. 
It  is  from  the  second  of  these  trips,  made  in  1829, 
that  his  Paris  sketches  date.  Cox  made  his  third 
and  last  brief  visit  to  the  Continent  in  1832.  On 
this  occasion  he  kept  near  the  coast  line,  and  his 
journeyings  took  him  no  farther  than  Boulogne, 
Calais,  and  Dieppe.  He  was  always  more  in  love 
with  his  own  country,  and  while  his  foreign  tours 
provided  him  with  subjects  for  some  years, 
Wales  continued  to  give  him  the  best  scope  for  his 
abilities.  The  familiar  studies  of  Haddon  Hall  and 
other  country  seats  belong  also  to  this  period. 
Ulverston,  or  Lancaster,  Sands  gave  him  the 
subjects  of  many  drawings — generally  showing 
groups  of  country  folk  crossing  at  low  tide — 
between  1835  and  1847,  A  well-known  drawing  by 
Turner  of  an  earlier  date,  depicting  the  same 
theme,  is  in  the  Salting  bequest  at  the  British 
Museum.  Other  subjects  familiar  to  admirers  of 
Cox's  works  are  views  on  the  Thames,  which  may 
also  be  assigned  to  the  same  part  of  his  career. 
According  to  Roget  he  exhibited  at  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society  four  harvest  scenes  in  which  the 
roads  are  occupied  by  soldiers  on  the  march. 
These  belong  to  the  years  1837  to  1839.  Another 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  water-colour  en- 
titled "  Peace  and  War "  appeared  some  years 
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later,  and  was  eventually  acquired  by  Mr.  Quilter. 
An  oil-painting  in  the  Gillott  collection,  similarly 
named,  and  dated  1846,  fetched  3430  guineas,  the 
highest  price  paid  for  a  Cox.  The  price,  however, 
dropped  in  191 1  to  950  guineas. 

To  these  notes,  which  may  assist  in  some  measure 
in  the  identification  of  drawings  by  David  Cox,  or 
in  the  assignment  of  them  to  particular  periods  of 
his  life,  one  should  add  that  in  1836  he  began  to 
use  the  coarse-grained  paper  on  which  many  of 
his  most  characteristic  later  drawings  are  executed. 
Solly  describes  it  as  "  rough  Scotch  wrapping 
paper,  which  on  trial  proved  to  be  very  un- 
absorbent  of  colour,  when  used  for  water-colours, 
producing  a  powerful  effect.  The  surface  is  hard 
and  firm,  the  paper  being  made  from  old  linen  sail- 
cloth well  bleached.  ...  It  gave  the  texture  he 
required,  and  suited  his  peculiar  mode  of  rapid 
work  with  a  large  brush,  charged  as  full  as  possible 
with  very  wet  though  rich  colour.  .  .  .  The  paper 
was  very  thick,  not  quite  white,  with  here  and 
there  little  black  or  brown  specks." 

In  1839  ^OX'  then  fifty-six  years  of  age,  took 
some  lessons  in  oil-painting  from  W.  J.  Miiller, 
who  was  about  twenty  years  his  junior.  Miiller  was 
equally  expert  in  oil  and  in  water-colour,  and  his 
free,  vigorous  manner,  not  unlike  Cox's  in  some 
respects,  had  an  inevitable  attraction  for  the  older 
man,  who,  though  he  had  made  a  few  attempts  in 
oil,  had  not  before  contemplated  very  seriously 
the  adoption  of  that  medium.  Following  his 
decision  to  try  his  luck  with  it,  a  decision,  by  the 
way,  to  which  several  of  his  contemporary  water- 
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colour  painters  also  came  about  this  time,  he  once 
more  sought  country  quarters.  Leaving  London 
in  1848,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Harbome, 
near  his  birthplace,  Birmingham,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1859.  During  this  last 
period  his  contributions  to  the  water-colour  ex- 
hibitions became  gradually  fewer  as  the  number 
of  his  paintings  increased.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  his  important  oil-paintings  almost 
invariably  reproduced  subjects  which  he  had 
already  treated  in  water-colour.  From  1844  he 
began  to  make  annual  visits  to  Bettws-y-coed, 
whither,  before  his  death  fifteen  years  later,  his 
association  with  the  place  had  attracted  a  small 
coterie  of  artists  who  made  it  the  central  point  of 
their  summer  sketching  excursions.  The  drawing 
entitled  "  A  Welsh  Funeral,  Bettws-y-coed,  North 
Wales,"  which  was  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece 
to  Solly's  Life  of  Cox,  and  is  one  of  his  best-known 
works,  was  exhibited  in  1850,  and  was  sold  for  ;^50. 
This  subject  is  typical  of  the  latest  development 
of  Cox's  genius,  a  development  in  which  he  shared 
with  Turner  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  public 
which  failed  to  understand  anything  slightly  re- 
moved from  a  bald  translation  of  facts. 

Cox  did  not  abandon  one  style  when  he  took 
up  another.  Indeed,  if  one  is  interested  in  assigning 
his  drawings  to  different  periods  of  his  life,  one 
must  frequently  be  guided  rather  by  the  subject 
than  by  his  treatment  of  it.  The  important  collec- 
tion left  by  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  British  Museum 
shows,  by  the  dates  of  many  of  the  examples,  that 
for  some  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  "  large 
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brush  "  method  which  he  used  on  the  "  rough 
Scotch  wrapping  paper,"  he  was  still  making  the 
more  carefully  elaborated  works  which  began  to 
appear  much  earlier.  The  Henderson  collection 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  these,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  spurious  Cox  drawings  which  one 
sees  in  sale-rooms  are  attempts  in  this  manner,  a 
somewhat  minute  analysis  of  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  The  effect  of  the  greater  part  of  a 
typical  drawing  in  this  class  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  rapid  manipulation  of  brush 
strokes,  averaging  about  one  inch  in  length. 
Distant  mountains  were  put  in  with  long,  sweeping 
lines,  broadly  horizontal,  laid  over  a  preliminary 
wash,  but  in  the  parts  of  the  picture  which  lie 
nearer  to  the  spectator  the  lines  become  shorter 
and  more  varied  in  their  direction,  until  a  magni- 
fication of  the  middle  distance  would  reveal  a 
series  of  curving  touches  which  marvellously 
combine  to  form  the  rounded  surfaces  of  trees  and 
hills.  High  lights  on  these  would  be  carefully 
rubbed  out.  The  foreground  shows  the  same  treat- 
ment on  a  larger,  more  defined,  and  more  in- 
telUgible  scale,  and  the  strokes  are  frequently 
put  over  irregular  washes.  Here  the  high  lights, 
despite  SoUy's  statement  to  the  contrary,  are  quite 
often  in  body  colours.  A  good  Cox  drawing  of  this 
sort,  though  it  has  a  great  appearance  of  being 
dashed  off,  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  brush- 
work.  It  is  done  quickly  and  spontaneously,  but  it  is 
no  matter  of  just  a  few  minutes.  There  is  evident 
rapidity  of  handling,  but  there  is  no  carelessness. 
Peter  De  Wint  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  physician 
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with  a  comfortable  practice  at  Stone,  in  Stafford- 
shire, where,  in  1784,  the  artist  was  bom.  Though 
his  father  intended  him  to  follow  his  own  pro- 
fession, he  did  not  discourage  the  boy's  natural 
abilities,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  bound  apprentice  for  eight 
years  to  John  Raphael  Smith,  who  undertook 
to  teach  him  "  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  engraving 
and  portrait  painting."  Smith,  then  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  early 
employers  of  Turner  and  Girtin  as  colourers  of 
prints,  and  his  sociable  tastes  had  kept  him  in 
touch  with  the  leading  artists  of  the  day.  De  Wint 
thus  came  directly  into  association  with  much 
that  was  progressive  in  the  art  of  his  time.  He 
met  Varley,  and  in  addition  to  advice  that  was  of 
value  to  the  young  beginner,  got,  doubtless 
through  his  friendship,  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Monro's  circle.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Girtin,  whose  influence  may  be 
traced  in  many  of  his  early  drawings.  His  first 
leanings  seemed  to  have  been  towards  painting 
in  oil,  for  in  1806  he  was  freed  from  his  apprentice- 
ship on  consideration  of  producing  for  Smith, 
during  the  next  two  years,  eighteen  paintings  of 
various  sizes.  This  obligation  De  Wint  conscien- 
tiously fulfilled,  but,  in  1806,  he  appeared  as  a 
contributor  to  the  water-colour  exhibition,  and 
from  that  date  onwards  water-colour  was  his 
chief  medium  of  expression.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Water-Colour 
Society,  and  proceeded  to  full  membership  in  the 
following    year.     His    subjects    included    several 
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topographical  views  of  an  architectural  character, 
but  he  was  already  known  by  the  cornfields  and 
haymaking  scenes,  and  the  quiet  reaches  of 
canal  with  their  loaded  barges  with  which  his 
name  is  chiefly  connected.  His  one  visit  to  the 
Continent  in  1828  produced  a  few  views  in  Nor- 
mandy, but,  as  with  Cox,  his  love  of  English 
scenery  as  a  source  of  inspiration  remained  un- 
shaken. His  name  may  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
several  engraved  views  of  foreign  places  farther 
afield,  but  the  drawings  from  which  these  plates 
were  made  were  worked  up  from  sketches  by 
other  hands.  De  Wint  resided  in  London  until  his 
death  in  1849. 

David  Cox  and  De  Wint  struck,  as  I  have 
suggested,  a  new  note  in  water-colour.  Not  alto- 
gether as  regards  their  subjects,  for  English 
scenery  in  its  quieter  moods  was  by  no  means 
a  new  thing,  though  there  was  some  measure  of 
novelty  in  their  search  for  the  sublimity  of  art 
in  nature  at  her  simplest  with  a  comparatively 
subordinate  human  interest,  and  in  their  deliberate 
neglect  in  many  of  their  finest  works  of  dramatic 
accidents  of  atmosphere  and  the  more  magnificent 
and  impressive  aspects  of  the  country.  Their 
place  in  art  is  something  akin  to  the  place  of 
Wordsworth  in  literature.  They  were  able,  largely 
through  a  true  perception  of  nature's  colouring, 
to  reveal  beauties  in  pieces  of  landscape  which  to 
the  ordinary  eye  had  before  appeared  on  the 
whole  to  be  commonplace.  In  this  respect,  and 
it  is  no  small  matter,  their  subjects  were  new. 
But    their   technique   was   an   altogether   newer 
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thing.  Reminiscent,  in  the  earher  stages,  of  Girtin, 
they  developed  a  loose  freedom  of  manner  which 
has  perhaps  had  a  greater  influence  on  modern 
water-colour  than  any  other  innovation.  It  is  an 
influence  not  altogether  for  good,  though  none  of 
the  blame  is  theirs.  I  have  said  that  even  in  1810 
there  were  signs  in  Cox's  work  of  this  facile  hand- 
ling of  the  brush.  That  is  true  also  of  De  Wint, 
but  the  real  mastery  in  each  case  was  not  ac- 
quired until  many  years  later.  The  trouble  with 
the  young  artists  of  to-day  who  have  followed  their 
lead  is  that  they  think  that  at  twenty-five  they 
can  paint  as  Cox  and  De  Wint  painted  when  they 
were  fifty. 

I  have  been  speaking  here  of  these  two  great 
men  in  one  breath,  but  I  must  not  be  understood 
to  suggest  any  strong  resemblance  between  their 
styles.  Though  both  styles  can  be  traced  to  a 
common  origin — Girtin,  though  there  is  at  the 
beginning  a  certain  resemblance,  they  are  different 
enough  in  their  maturity.  It  was  the  style  of  De 
Wint  which  Ruskin  had  in  mind  when  he  invented 
the  word  "  blottesque." 

The  word  recalls  Dayes's  derisive  description  of 
Alexander  Cozens  as  "blot-master  to  the  town," 
but  De  Wint's  blotting  was  of  no  such  meretricious 
character.  All  artists,  of  course,  work  with  brushes, 
and  there  is  no  secret  about  it,  but  the  methods  of 
many  of  the  early  water-colourists — particularly 
those  of  whom  Varley  was  a  typical  master — 
aimed  unconsciously  at  concealing  the  means  by 
which  the  end  was  achieved.  The  colour  was  laid 
on  in  washes  which  filled  certain  definite  spaces 
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indicated,  possibly,  by  a  pencil  outline.  The 
washes,  that  is  to  say,  whether  they  occupied  a 
greater  part  of  the  paper  or  only  a  fraction  of  a 
square  inch,  were  carefully  shaped,  with  the  result 
that  the  drawings  relied  for  their  effect  rather  on 
"  quality,"  colouring  and  composition,  than  on 
any  dash  and  vigour  of  execution.  De  Wint's 
blottesque  combined  the  two  media  of  appeal. 
Where  the  earlier  school  would  indicate,  say,  a 
distant  tree  with  a  preliminary  tint  and  a  subse- 
quent elaboration,  he  would  do  it  all  in  one  pro- 
cess, giving  his  blot  an  irregular  edge  and 
allowing  the  colour  to  accumulate  where  the 
shadows  required  it.  His  elaborative  touches  else- 
where were  of  the  same  nature.  They  were  brush 
blots  as  distinct  from  washes.  To  this  I  think 
we  may  attribute  on  analysis  the  freedom  of 
handling  which,  though  each  man  had  his  dis- 
tinctive method,  is  characteristic  of  both  Cox  and 
De  Wint.  If  we  add  to  these  two  methods  of 
using  the  brush  a  third,  of  which  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  later — its  manipulation  as  though  it 
were  a  pen — we  shall  have  all  the  technical  pro- 
cesses on  one  or  other  of  which  the  beauty  of  all 
modem  water-colour  drawings  depends.  A  fourth 
process  is  stippling,  but  that  is  comparatively 
rare  and  unimportant.  A  fifth — a  supplementary 
one — is  scratching  or  rubbing  out.  I  think  that 
every  water-colour  in  existence  can  be  classified 
according  to  the  employment  in  its  making  of 
some  or  all  of  these  means. 

Linked  with  Cox  and  De  Wint,  by  reason  of  a 
somewhat  similar  technique,  we  find  John  Con- 
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stable.  Although  he  employed  water-colour  com- 
paratively rarely,  excepting  in  making  sketches 
and  studies  for  his  oil-paintings,  Constable  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  a  survey  of  that  art.  He  was 
rather  an  influence  on  the  development  of  water- 
colour  than  a  fact  in  its  history,  and  his  influence  is 
unquestionably  akin  to  that  of  the  two  great  men 
whom  we  have  already  included  in  this  chapter. 
The  chief  technical  characteristic  of  his  drawings, 
as  of  theirs,  is  the  frank  expression  on  the  face  of 
them  that  they  are  done  with  a  brush.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  much  of  Girtin's  work,  and, 
according  to  Leslie,  Constable's  manner  com- 
pletely changed  after  he  had  inspected  a  number 
of  Girtin's  drawings  belonging  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont. 

Constable  was  bom  in  1776  at  East  Bergholt, 
in  Suffolk.  His  father,  a  well-to-do  mill-owner, 
was  anxious  that  his  son  should  follow  his  trade, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  actually  employed  in  the 
office.  The  young  artist's  inclination  was  not, 
however,  seriously  opposed,  and  in  1799  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Academy  schools.  He  began  by 
painting  portraits,  but,  resisting  the  advice  of 
several  friends  w^ho  urged  him  to  adopt  that 
more  lucrative  branch  of  the  profession,  he  took 
to  landscape  and  finally  made  it  his  peculiar 
study.  His  robust  methods  won  him  very  little 
popular  appreciation  until  in  1825  he  received 
with  Copley  Fielding  and  Bonington  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Paris  Salon.  He  had,  however,  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  "  My  art,"  he  wrote, 
"•flatters  nobody  by  imitation,  it  courts  nobody 
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by  smoothness,  tickles  nobody  by  petiteness,  it 
is  without  either  fal-de-lal  or  fiddle-de-dee ; 
how  can  I  then  hope  to  be  popular  ?  "  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1829. 
The  room  at  South  Kensington  devoted  to  his 
work  provides  an  admirable  epitome  of  his  practice, 
from  the  slightest  of  his  pencil  sketches  to  the 
most  finished  of  his  oil-paintings.  The  "  Stone- 
henge  " — possibly  that  mentioned  by  Redgrave 
as  having  been  exhibited  in  1836,  the  year  before 
his  death — gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  extra- 
ordinary vigour  of  his  work  in  water-colour.  His 
sketches  in  indian  ink  and  in  pencil  exhibit  in  a 
wonderful  degree  his  strong  sense  of  light  and 
shade. 

CHAPTER  VHI 

COPLEY   FIELDING   AND    G.    F.    ROBSON 

ALTHOUGH,  as  we  have  seen,  both  Cox  and 
'^  De  Wint  came  as  young  men  under  the 
influence  of  Varley,  no  definite  traces  of  his  teach- 
ing can  be  discovered  in  their  later  work,  and 
comparatively  little  in  their  earlier.  They  quicklj'- 
left  him  and  struck  out  paths  of  their  own.  With 
Copley  Fielding  and  G  F.  Robson,  both  of  whom 
came  into  notice  about  the  year  1810,  we  have  a 
different  case.  In  the  work  of  each  of  these  men 
the  influence  of  Varley  is  very  evident :  \vith 
Robson  in  the  "  quaUty  "  of  his  drawings  and  in 
his  methods  of  manipulating  his  colour ;  with 
Fielding  in  his  composition.    With  Fielding  the 
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Varley  guidance  in  landscape  is  very  readily 
recognized  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and 
traces  of  it  may  be  found  even  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  life.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  has  a 
drawing  by  him  of  Windsor  Park  and  Castle 
signed  and  dated  1847,  which  might  excusably, 
at  a  casual  glance,  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of 
Varley.  This  is  not  to  say  necessarily  that  Fielding 
was  an  imitator,  but  that  he  was  an  artist  of 
limited  originality.  He  was  made  rather  than 
bom.  What  he  learned  to  do  he  learned  to  do 
well,  but  it  is  difficult  in  looking  at  his  drawings 
to  avoid  the  feeling  that  he  was  the  master  of  two 
or  three  formulae  of  technique,  which  enabled 
him  to  produce  his  results,  and  to  produce  them 
perhaps  better  in  his  studio  than  in  the  open  air. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Varley,  Barret, 
Glover,  and  others.  Later  on  we  shall  find  in  the 
same  category  Prout,  only  with  more  limitations, 
and  William  Hunt,  with  more  limitations  still. 
These  men  convey  the  impression  that  they 
worked  by  fixed  rules.  That  their  contemporaries 
and  posterity  have  acclaimed  them  great  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  formulae  were  largely  their 
own,  and  that  what  they  did  with  them  was  not 
merely  new  at  the  time  they  did  it,  but  sufficiently 
sound  and  masterly  to  defy  adequate  imitation 
and  to  have  a  permanent  value. 

Copley  Fielding's  most  important  work  may 
be  classified,  according  to  its  subjects,  in  three 
divisions.  He  began  with  mountain  landscapes 
taken  from  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  North  of 
England  ;  sea  pieces  and  coast  views  were  added 
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later,  and  finally  he  devoted  himself  very  largely 
to  compositions  or  nature  studies  more  or  less 
typical  of  the  inland  scenery  of  Sussex  and  of  the 
Sussex  downs,  with  their  low-hanging  mists. 
Like  Cox,  he  did  not  abandon  one  class  of  subject 
for  another  ;  he  enlarged  his  stock,  so  to  say,  with 
a  fresh  line  of  goods,  but  he  did  not  disappoint  his 
old  customers.  In  addition  to  these  groups  there 
were  other  kinds  of  work  not  definitely  character- 
istic of  him  ;  experiments  in  the  classical  manner, 
for  example.  These  date,  in  feeling,  from  his  early 
days,  but  they  were  produced  at  intervals  through 
his  life.  One  suspects  that  Fielding  made  many 
such  experiments  before  he  arrived  at  any  of  the 
different  manners  which  he  felt  competent  to 
adopt  for  his  practice. 

Anthony  Vandyke  Copley  Fielding  was  bom  in 
1787  at  East  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire, 
As  his  name  suggests,  he  came  of  a  family  in  which 
art  was  appreciated.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Theodore  Nathan  Fielding,  a  painter  said  to 
have  been  known  among  his  friends  as  the  English 
Denner,  a  reference  to  the  Dutch  artist  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  school  which  aimed  at  an 
imitation  so  minute  as  almost  to  deceive  the  eye. 
Four  other  sons,  Theodore,  Henry  Adolphus, 
Thales,  and  Newton,  followed  the  same  profession. 
Copley  Fielding  was  sixteen  when  his  father, 
having  then  removed  to  Ambleside,  first  took  the 
direction  of  his  studies  seriously  in  hand.  During 
the  next  four  years  he  accumulated  a  number  of 
sketches,  and  was  successful  in  Liverpool  in  finding 
purchasers  for  them.  A  visit  to  London  convinced 
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him  that  there  alone  could  an  enthusiastic  young 
artist  find  adequate  scope,  and  accordingly,  in 
1809,  he  betook  himself  there  for  good.  Varley, 
with  whom  he  quickly  came  in  contact,  saw  some 
promise  in  the  specimens  of  his  work  which  he 
brought  with  him,  and  he  directed  him  how  to 
proceed  ;  but  the  young  man's  progress  was  so 
slow  that  his  adviser  tried  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  art  altogether.  Fielding,  however,  had 
made  up  his  mind.  He  persevered,  and  in  1810 
made,  as  an  associate,  his  first  appearance  at  an 
exhibition  of  the  Water-Colour  Society,  in  which 
later  he  was  to  occupy  for  many  years  a  prominent 
position.  He  was  secretary  from  1820  to  1826, 
deputy  president  from  1823,  and  president  from 
1831  till  his  death  in  1855. 

In  1813  he  married  Varley's  sister-in-law, 
Susannah  Gisborne,  and  to  her  delicate  health, 
and  a  consequent  enforced  residence  by  the  sea, 
are  due  the  marine  pieces  with  which  about  the 
year  1819  he  began  to  diversify  his  mountain 
subjects.  The  Sussex  landscapes  first  made  their 
appearance  some  ten  years  later. 

George  Fennell  Robson  was  another  water- 
colour  artist  of  distinction,  who  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Londoners  during  the  period  now 
under  review.  Bom  in  1788  in  Durham,  he  took 
drawing  lessons  of  a  local  teacher,  and  came  to 
London  when  still  a  boy.  At  nineteen  Robson 
made  his  earliest  appearance  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  he  was  not  more  than  twenty 
when  he  published,  with  considerable  success, 
a  print  of  his  native  town.   This  enabled  him  to 
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make  an  extended  tour  in  Scotland,  and  thence- 
forward his  Scottish  views  greatly  outnumber  those 
from  any  other  locality.  He  seems  to  have  in- 
herited from  his  father,  a  wine  merchant,  a  certain 
business  instinct,  which,  as  was  the  case  with 
Turner,  kept  prominently  before  his  mind  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  artist  not  merely  because  he 
hked  it,  but  also  because  he  wanted  to  make  a 
living.  Contemporary  gossip  appears  to  have 
found  in  this  a  convenient  peg  for  all  sorts  of 
extravagant  and  malicious  stories.  His  mer- 
cenary reputation  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his 
practice,  by  no  means  so  uncommon  nowadays 
as  it  was  then,  of  giving  a  private  view  of  his 
drawings  before  he  sent  them  in  to  the  exhibi- 
tions. 

I  know  of  no  record  of  his  having  met  Varley, 
but  he  was  in  London  about  1805,  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  the  works  of  the  painters  in 
water-colour  who  were  then  beginning  to  make 
their  presence  felt,  and,  as  he  very  quickly  brought 
himself  into  notice,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that,  like 
most  other  young  artists  who  sought  the  great 
metropolis  at  that  time,  he  was  admitted  into 
Varley's  circle  of  acquaintances.  At  any  rate, 
Varley,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  first  exhibition  of  the  newly 
founded  Water-Colour  Society,  and  his  drawings 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  youth 
eager  to  pick  up  information.  There  is,  more- 
over, in  Robson's  technique  a  great  deal  which  he 
might  have  acquired  from  the  older  man.  There  is 
the  same  brilliant  transparency  in  his  tones,  and 
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something  of  the  same  mechanical  treatment  of 
tree  forms  in  the  mass.  I  can  see  Httle  in  Robson's 
work  to  suggest  the  Girtin  influence  which  Roget 
professes  to  find,  and  I  see  Httle  beyond  a  vague, 
similarity  of  subject  between  Robson's  expansive 
distances  and  "  the  solemnity  and  repose  .that 
pervade  the  simple  drawings  of  John  Cozens." 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Robson  might  have 
reached  the  eminence  which  he  did  reach  had 
neither  Cozens  nor  Girtin  ever  lived,  but  that  he 
could  not  have  done  so  had  not  Varley  preceded 
him. 

Robson's  work  is  frequently  seen  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Robert  Hills,  who  either  introduced 
sheep,  deer,  or  cattle  as  embellishments  into 
Robson's  landscapes,  or  got  Robson  to  supply 
fitting  backgrounds  to  groups  of  animals  which 
formed  the  primary  motive  of  the  composition. 
Robson's  Scottish  drawings  earned  him  his  mem- 
bership of  the  Water-Colour  Society,  which 
admitted  him  in  1813. 

In  the  following  year  he  collected  the  results  of 
his  northern  wanderings  in  a  publication,  entitled 
Scenery  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  which  con- 
tained forty  large  soft-ground  etchings  in  outline. 
A  more  attractive  reprint,  in  which  the  plates 
were  coloured,  appeared  in  1819.  He  was  president 
of  the  Society  in  1820,  and  died  in  1833. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

SAMUEL    PROUT    AND    THE    ARCHITECTURAL 
PICTURESQUE 

THE  effects  of  history  upon  art  are  seldom 
so  definitely  discernible  as  they  are  in  the 
case  of  the  peace  between  England  and  France, 
which,  after  a  long  period  of  war,  was  ratified  in 
1816.  From  this  year  may  be  traced  the  growth 
of  the  taste  in  England  for  foreign  landscape. 
For  over  a  decade  before  that  date  the  Continent 
had  been  practically  closed  to  English  travellers  ; 
after  it  a  continual  stream  of  artists  availed  them- 
selves of  the  renewed  facilities  for  touring.  Turner, 
who  had  been  abroad  in  1804,  and  had  since  that 
time  perforce  confined  his  sketching  to  the  scenery 
of  his  own  country,  was  among  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  more  tranquil  order  of  things, 
and  there  are  very  few  artists  of  note  who  did 
not  from  that  time  seek  inspiration  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  John  Varley,  indeed,  of 
all  the  water-colour  men  of  distinction,  is  the 
only  one  so  far  as  I  know  who  never  left 
his  native  shores.  Cox  and  De  Wint  returned 
from  their  brief  travels  without  having  felt  the 
fascination  which  other  lands  had  for  so  many 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  with  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  Welsh  mountains  and  English  cornfields,  but 
they  were  exceptions.  Varley,  possibly,  might 
have  returned  equally  disappointed  had  the  state 
of  his  finances  ever  allowed  him  the  luxury  of 
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"  going  foreign."  Fate,  however,  willed  that  he 
should  spend  his  big  income,  and  more,  before  he 
received  it,  and  the  experiment  was  never  made. 
The  three  artists  typically  British  in  their  sub- 
jects, so  remained,  and  their  work  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  Norman  towns,  German  rivers,  Italian 
lakes,  and  Swiss  mountains  which  began  to 
diversify  the  complexion  of  the  public  exhibitions. 

Among  those  most  noticeably  affected  by  this 
opening  of  the  Continent  was  Samuel  Prout. 
Before  his  first  visit  in  1818  or  1819  he  had  at- 
tained a  respectable  proficiency  in  the  depicting 
of  coast  scenes,  cottages,  and  picturesque  ruins, 
taken  chiefly  in  Devonshire.  Such  success  as  he 
had  gained,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  was  in 
the  main  the  reward  of  an  indomitable  persever- 
ance. Without  this  perseverance,  which  triumphed 
not  merely  over  the  technicalities  of  art  as  he 
perceived  them,  but  also  over  severe  physical 
ailments,  he  might  have  been,  as  his  father  is  re- 
ported to  have  been,  just  a  bookseller  in  Plymouth. 
There  he  was  bom  in  1783.  A  sunstroke  when  he 
was  four  or  five  x^ears  old  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  an  invalid  for  life,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he 
reached  middle  age  he  had  never  known  a  single 
week  without  at  least  one  day  of  it  being  passed 
in  bed.    He  died  in  1852. 

Prout  showed  an  early  talent  for  drawing,  but 
he  was  slow  in  acquiring  any  mastery  of  the  pencil. 
John  Britton,  the  antiquary,  travelling  with  an 
eye  to  material  for  his  Beauties  oj  England  and 
Wales,  met  him  in  1801  and  put  him  to  sketching 
local  views  for  his  engraved  plates.     The  youth. 
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however,  was  beaten  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
old  parish  church  of  St.  Germains,  and  returned 
sorrowfully  home  to  his  father.  For  a  year  he 
studied  perspective,  and  with  such  good  results 
that  he  was  encouraged  to  try  his  luck  in  London. 
Britton  sent  him  touring  in  search  of  "  Beauties," 
but  ill-health  dogged  him,  and  in  1805  he  was 
again  in  Plymouth.  But  he  had  made  good  use  of 
his  time.  His  drawings  appeared  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  them 
among  the  London  dealers.  He  had  also  made 
many  friends,  and  he  took  back  to  his  native  towTi 
good  prospects  of  success  in  his  profession.  In 
1 810  he  became  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Artists  in  Water-Colour,  and  until  1818  he  ex- 
hibited a  considerable  number  of  drawings  of 
West-Country  cottages  and  rustic  architecture, 
coast  scenes  and  shipping,  one  of  his  favourite 
subjects  being  an  East  Indiaman  ashore,  a  theme 
inspired  by  his  recollection  of  a  wreck  which  had 
occurred  near  his  home  in  1796. 

About  the  year  1818  his  health  required  a 
change  of  air  and  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Normandy  was  the  countrj^  selected,  and 
here  in  abundance  was  a  class  of  scenery  which 
appealed  to  an  appetite  fostered  and  but  inade- 
quately satisfied  by  the  picturesque  architecture 
of  his  own  district.  The  luxuriant  detail  of  the 
old  Norman  towns  bred  in  Prout  a  thirst  for  travel, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  feeble  constitution,  he  in- 
dulged to  the  end  of  his  life. 

But  though  his  eye  recognized  at  a  glance  the 
thing  which  was  to  make  him  famous,  his  hand  was 
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not  able  instantly  to  grasp  it.  The  resulting 
change  in  his  style  was  gradual,  and  he  did  not 
immediately  abandon  the  old  subjects.  The  East 
Indiaman,  and  a  very  fine  version  of  it  from  con- 
temporary accounts,  appeared  as  late  as  1824,  in 
an  exhibition  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society, 
and  for  some  years  the  Normandy  views,  which 
the  public  saw  first  in  1820,  had  Devonshire  com- 
panions. Moreover,  the  early  Continental  draw- 
ings lack,  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  the  certainty 
of  touch  which  came  later. 

The  "  broken  line  "  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
manner  which  Prout  developed  during  these  visits 
to  the  old  towns  of  the  Continent,  the  manner 
which  to  those  who  have  not  made  a  very  wide 
study  of  his  work  is  alone  typical  of  him,  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  though  it  were  Front's  own 
invention.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  Both 
the  pen  and  the  lead  pencil  had  been  used  before 
to  produce  effects  very  similar  to  those  of  Prout. 
Henry  Edridge,  who  died  in  1821,  and  is  best 
known  as  a  portrait  draughtsman  of  fine  qualities, 
made  many  pencil  drawings  which  on  a  super- 
ficial inspection  might  be  mistaken  for  Prout's, 
particularly  when  they  depict  Continental  street 
scenes.  Hugh  O'Neill  is  another  artist  who, 
though  not  by  any  means  likely  to  be  confused 
with  Prout,  had  a  full  realization  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  broken  line.  O'Neill  died  in  1824,  but  at 
least  ten  years  earlier  he  was  doing  work  in  pencil 
which  bears  out  my  statement.  One  can  go 
farther  back  still.  A  pencil  drawing  by  Rooker  is 
all  dots  and  little  lines,  faint  but  sure.    A  pencil 
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drawing  by  Heame,  or  the  pencil  work  visible  in 
his  washed  drawings,  is  full  of  broken  straight 
lines  and  nervous  curves,  Girtin's  drawings 
abound  in  reed-pen  or  pencil  touches,  which  give 
at  least  a  hint  of  Prout  if  you  look  at  them  with 
that  object.  Of  Cotman's  early  drawings  the 
same  may  be  said.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Prout 
directly  imitated  any  of  these  men.  I  suggest 
merely  that  the  teclmique  of  all  of  them  is  based 
on  the  same  germinal  idea.  Each  of  them  made 
a  slightly  different  use  of  it.  Prout's  water- 
colours  are  in  this  measure  a  survival  of  the 
period  when  drawings  were  habitually  made  with 
a  pen  and  then  washed  with  colour.  His  masteiy 
of  the  method  may  be  gauged  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  winning  the  recognition  of  buyers  at  a  time 
when  a  very  different  class  of  work  was  fashion- 
able. 

Prout's  architectural  water-colours  are  essen- 
tially tinted  drawings  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
phrase.  In  the  majority  of  his  finished  works  if 
it  were  possible  to  wash  out  all  the  colour  a  per- 
fectly recognizable  ink  drawing  would  remain — 
one  of  the  tests,  it  will  be  remembered,  which 
proves  Girtin's  pen  work  a  distinct  thing  from  that 
of  the  earlier  men,  Prout  used  brown  ink  for  his 
outlines  of  near  objects  and  blue  for  the  more  dis- 
tant ones,  and  the  composition  of  his  later  Con- 
tinental works  is  frequently  so  contrived  that  the 
brown  plane  is  distinct  from  the  blue — a  definite 
contrast  without  blending.  Stated  in  bare  terms 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  simpler  recipe 
for  the  production  of  a  picture,  yet  it  has  never 
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been  used  with  continued  success  by  anyone  but 
Samuel  Prout.  Even  his  nephew  John  Skinner 
Prout  (1806-76)  and  his  son  Samuel  Gillespie  Prout 
(1822-1911),  who  one  may  suppose  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  that  he  could  teach  them,  lacked 
the  colour  sense  and  the  accuracy  of  general 
proportion  and  effect  which  were  his  unassailable 
assets.  Prout's  colour  scheme  was  almost  as  simple 
as  his  rule  for  outlines,  but  he  was  able  to  get  with 
it  a  great  variety  of  effect.  He  did  not  always 
succeed,  and  the  modem  tendency  among  critics 
to  regard  him  as  a  somewhat  commonplace  show- 
man of  middle-class  Continental  glimpses  is,  I 
think,  due  to  an  estimate  based  on  work  which  is 
not  his  best.  The  South  Kensington  Museum, 
though  possessed  of  a  large  number  of  his  draw- 
ings, has  not,  in  my  view,  a  really  representative 
collection.  For  this  one  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Whitworth  Institute  at  Manchester.  Here  there 
are  specimens  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to 
different  periods  of  his  life,  and  one  may  trace 
most  clearly  the  development  of  his  talent.  The 
very  fine  "  Wurtzburg  Market  Place  and  Cathe- 
dral "  belongs  to  his  best  years  and  is  an  unusually 
tender  piece  of  work.  The  rich  detail  is  most 
vividly  indicated,  and  the  figures  in  the  distance 
and  middle  distance  are  almost  opalescent  in  their 
softness  and  beauty  of  colouring.  This  is  the  kind 
of  water-colour  by  which  Prout  should  be  judged. 
There  is  another  drawing  of  "  Wurtzburg  "  in 
the  same  museum  which  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  work  by  which  Prout  should  not  be  judged. 
The  workmanship  is  harsh,  and  the  figures,  par- 
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ticularly  the  distant  ones,  were  evidently  put  in 
when  he  was  unable  to  compare  their  size  with 
that  of  the  buildings  among  which  they  stood. 
But  though  Prout  was  capable  of  producing  water- 
colours  which  should  entitle  him  to  a  high  place 
among  artists,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  great 
majority  of  his  works  in  this  medium  do  not  rise 
above  the  fair  average  level  necessary  to  retain 
a  hold  on  the  popular  fancy.  It  is  as  a  draughts- 
man in  pencil  that  he  may  claim  to  rank  with  the 
great  men.  The  Whitworth  Institute  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  Prout's  pencil  work,  evidently  the 
original  sketch  from  which  was  made  the  fine 
water-colour  above  mentioned.  The  lack  of 
Prout's  pencil  work  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  collec- 
tion shown  at  South  Kensington. 

His  work  in  pencil  is  a  thing  distinct  from  his 
work  in  water-colours.  Many  genuine  lovers  of 
pictures  who  are  quite  unmoved  by  his  coloured 
drawings  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  draw- 
ings in  pencil.  Prout  did  not,  as  many  artists  have 
done,  regard  a  pencil  drawing  merely  as  a  sketch 
for  a  more  elaborated  work  in  colour.  He  pro- 
duced a  very  large  number  for  lithographic  repro- 
duction, copying  them  himself  on  to  the  stone  and 
finishing  them  with  the  utmost  care.  According 
to  Ruskin  he  never  in  his  lifetime  parted  with 
these  "onginals.  He  valued  them  as  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  inspiration  for  the  marketable 
water-colours.  Personally  I  consider  that  he  was 
most  uniformly  at  his  best  in  these  pencil  studies. 
A  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  statement 
made  by  biographers  that  his  health  very  rarely 
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allowed  him  to  execute  a  coloured  drawing  in  the 
open  air.  This  is  possibly  true,  though  the  elabo- 
rate nature  of  his  pencil  sketches  proves  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  time  must  have  been  spent  in 
front  of  his  subject.  His  sketches  are  full  of  detail, 
indicated  in  his  own  manner  of  generalization 
rather  than  actually  expressed,  but  he  economized 
his  labour  by  leaving  blank  spaces  where  the 
repetition  of  ornament  justified  such  omissions. 
From  these  accurate  memoranda  he  could  work 
up  his  composition  in  the  seclusion  of  his  room. 
Doubtless  this  was  done  in  many  cases  in  his 
lodgings,  whence  he  could  go  out  and  satisfy 
himself  on  any  point  of  which  his  first  draught 
denied  him  elucidation.  His  best  coloured  draw- 
ings must  have  been  done  in  this  way.  The 
inferior  ones  were  probably  done  after  he  had 
returned  to  England. 

Prout,  as  I  have  suggested,  was  in  some  measure 
technically  a  survival  of  the  eighteenth-century 
school  of  topographers.  His  Continental  draw- 
ings, however,  seldom,  if  ever,  rely  for  their  in- 
terest on  the  bare  appeal  of  the  locality  depicted. 
His  busy,  yet  always  tranquil,  crowds  are  the 
making  of  his  compositions.  Moreover,  as  John 
Britton  had  discovered  in  the  early  days  of  his 
patronage,  he  was  never  deeply  moved  by  the 
antiquarian  aspects  of  an  old  building.  The 
accurate  rendering  of  a  moulding  or  of  a  piece  of 
sculpture  typical  of  a  period  was  of  less  importance 
to  him  than  the  suggestion  of  the  picturesque 
traces  of  the  flight  of  years.  Indeed,  he  not 
infrequently  looked  with    a    prophetic  eye    and 
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depicted  decay  which  time  had  not  yet  had  leisure 
to  complete. 

The  accurate  delineation  of  buildings  was, 
however,  still  in  demand,  and  this  branch  of  art 
was  well  represented  at  the  period  when  Prout 
first  attracted  attention  to  his  Continental  streets 
and  market-places.  Among  the  more  prominent 
workers  in  this  direction  were  Augustus  Pugin, 
Charles  Wild,  Frederick  Nash,  and  Frederick  Mac- 
kenzie. To  collectors  of  coloured  prints,  Pugin 
is  well  known  as  Rowlandson's  collaborator  in  the 
series  of  104  plates  in  the  Microcosm  of  London. 
In  these  the  combination  of  the  caricaturist's 
vivid  figure  work  with  the  architectural  draughts- 
man's tender  yet  precise  portrayal  of  the  locali- 
ties gives  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  Metropolis 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
architects  Pugin  is  equally  well  known  for  the 
educational  importance  of  several  publications 
which  were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  Victorian  revival  of  Gothic  in  England.  He 
was  a  Frenchman  of  good  family  who  fled  to  this 
country  either,  as  one  account  relates,  to  escape 
the  terrors  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  or,  according 
to  another,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  duel  in 
which  he  had  killed  his  rival.  He  obtained  employ- 
ment under  Jolm  Nash,  the  architect  of  Regent 
Street,  and  in  1799,  having  become  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  appeared  in  the  catalogue  as 
an  exhibitor.  In  1807  he  began  to  show  drawings 
at  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  and  he  became 
a  member  in  1812  just  before  its  reorganization 
as  the  Oil  and  Water-Colour  Society,  in  which 
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he  was  not  included,  though  he  continued  to 
exhibit.  His  principal  occupation  was,  however, 
architectural  rather  than  pictorial,  and  his  work, 
though  characterized  by  a  wonderful  softness 
and  a  considerable  deftness  in  the  atmospheric 
suggestion  of  light  and  shade,  is  calculated  to 
appeal  more  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  con- 
noisseur of  less  specialized  tastes.  Among  his 
pupils  Benjamin  Ferrey,  T.  Talbot  Bury,  and 
Joseph  Nash,  who  became  a  proii^inent  member  of 
the  Water-Colour  Society,  attained  eminence.  He 
died  in  1832,  about  a  year  after  the  completion  of 
Paris  and  its  Environs,  a  work  of  more  general 
interest  than  the  majority  of  his  publications,  in 
the  numerous  illustrations  of  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  three  pupils  just  mentioned,  and  also  by 
his  son  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  later  an  architect 
of  considerable  distinction. 

Charles  Wild,  bom  in  1781,  had  been  an  articled 
pupil  of  Thomas  Malton,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, despaired  of  Turner  as  a  perspec- 
tive draughtsman.  He  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  first  in  1803,  and  at  the  Water-Colour 
Society  in  1809.  His  drawings  are  always  strictly 
accurate  architecturally,  but  they  have  a  pleasing 
richness  of  colouring  which  stamps  the  origin  of 
the  best  of  them  as  the  easel  rather  than  the  desk. 
His  earlier  subjects  were  almost  invariably 
English  cathedrals,  but  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Continent  at  about  the  same  time  as  Prout,  and 
foreign  subjects  of  a  similar  character  were  added 
to  his  productions.  He  died  in  1835,  having  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  executive  routine  of  the 
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Society  and  gained  many  friends  and  admirers, 
A  great  number  of  his  works  were  engraved  for 
publication. 

Frederick  Nash,  the  third  in  our  Hst  of  archi- 
tectural artists,  was  by  far  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  group.  Bom  in  1782,  he  studied  at  the 
Academy  under  West,  and  exhibited  a  view  of 
the  north  entrance  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1800, 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Associated  Artists  in 
1809  and  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  two  years 
later.  In  1807  Ihe  Society  of  Antiquaries  ap- 
pointed him  their  architectural  draughtsman,  and 
this  position,  together  with  work  for  several  topo- 
graphical publishers,  kept  him  occupied  for  a  long 
period.  He  did  not  confine  himself  entirely  to 
architectural  subjects,  though  these  took  always 
the  most  prominent  place  among  his  productions. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent  companion  of 
De  Wint  in  sketching  excursions,  and  some  views 
in  the  Smss  Lakes  executed  in  1816  are  evidence 
of  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  working  directly 
from  nature.  These  landscapes  show  some  of  the 
freshness  of  colouring  which  characterizes  the 
sketches  of  Paris,  which  he  began  in  1819,  and 
which,  though  entirely  different  in  style  from  his 
dignified  earlier  drawings,  gained, no  less  than  those, 
high  commendation  from  the  Royal  Academy. 
One  of  these,  "  The  Waterworks  at  Versailles," 
is  at  South  Kensington.  It  was  in  the  development 
of  this  manner  that  Nash  made  the  name  by  which 
he  is  generally  known  to-day.  Nash's  member- 
ship of  the  Water-Colour  Society  had  lapsed  on 
the  reconstruction  in  1812,  and  he  does  not  re- 
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appear  as  a  member  until  1824,  in  which  year  he 
exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  interior  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  a  procession  of  figures,  a  subject 
similar  to  that  of  another  which  he  had  shown  in 
1 81 1.  Both  these  drawings  created  something 
of  a  sensation,  and  the  second  is  said  to  have  been 
bought  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  had  also 
acquired  the  Paris  sketches  after  they  had  been 
engraved. 

Another  architectural  draughtsman,  not  so  well 
known  as  those  mentioned  above,  but  nevertheless 
an  artist  of  considerable  ability,  was  Thomas 
Scandrett.  A  native  of  Worcester,  where  he  was 
born  in  1797,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  early 
attention  to  the  painting  of  portraits.  He  sent 
occasional  drawings  of  architectural  subjects  to 
the  Royal  Academy  after  the  year  1825.  He  died 
in  1870.  His  treatment  of  architecture  suggests 
David  Roberts — indeed,  I  have  seen  his  drawings 
come  under  the  hammer  with  his  own  signature 
erased  to  make  room  for  a  very  poor  forgery  of 
that  of  the  more  popular  painter.  E.  Pritchett 
is  another  architectural  artist  whose  works  are 
often  similarly  misnamed,  though  their  tendency 
to  harshness  makes  them  less  colourable  substi- 
tutes than  Scandrett's  for  those  of  the  Scottish 
master.  To  the  number  of  lesser  known  men 
in  this  class  must  also  be  added  the  name  of 
Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson. 

T.  W.  Atkinson  was  bom  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  probably  in  1799.  He  began 
his  working  life  as  a  stone-mason,  and  was  en- 
gaged  in   the   carved   ornamentation   of  several 
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churches  in  the  North  of  England.  He  seems  to 
have  made  his  way,  for  he  eventually  set  up  in 
practice  as  an  architect  in  Manchester,  to  which 
city,  according  to  Redgrave,  he  gave  the  first 
impulse  towards  some  taste  in  building.  Subse- 
quently he  abandoned  this  profession  and  after 
1840  made  extensive  tours  in  Asiatic  Russia. 
The  numerous  drawings  which  he  made  provided 
him  with  illustrations  to  several  publications.  He 
died  in  1861.  His  works  are  for  the  most  part  of 
architectural  rather  than  pictorial  interest,  but 
they  are  delicately  coloured  and  in  many  of  them 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  fine  sense  of  atmosphere. 
One  other  draughtsman  of  picturesque  archi- 
tecture fittingly  concludes  this  chapter  with  a 
suggestion  of  Prout,  with  whom  it  began.  He  is 
John  Burgess,  the  son  of  John  Cart  Burgess 
(1798-1863),  a  flower  painter  and  writer  on  art. 
John  Burgess  was  originally  intended  for  a  sailor, 
but  encouraged  by  an  uncle,  H.  W.  Burgess,  who 
was  landscape  painter  to  William  IV,  he  took  to 
art  and  travelled  on  the  Continent  sketching  sub- 
jects such  as  Prout,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
was  rendering  familiar,  and  enhvening  his  views 
with  figures  in  the  drawing  of  which  he  had  had 
some  training  in  Paris  and  Italy.  He  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  in 
1 851,  and  remained  of  that  rank  until  his  death 
in  1874.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Leamington,  where  he  had  an  extensive  connection 
as  a  teacher.  He  was  fond  of  drawing  on  tinted 
paper,  getting  his  high  lights  with  white,  and  his 
work  shows  great  vigour  and  precision  of  touch. 
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It  lacks  the  sensitive  dignity  of  Prout's  pencil  work, 
but  it  has  an  individual  charm  which  makes  more 
remarkable  the  fact  that  his  ambition  was  to  be 
known  by  his  landscape  work,  of  which  he  was 
but  an  indifferent  producer,  rather  than  by  his 
architecture. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    LATER    TOPOGRAPHERS — I  :    J.    D.    HARDING, 
DAVID    ROBERTS,  AND    CLARKSON    STANFIELD 

"P  ROUT  had  many  pupils,  and  his  indirect  influ- 
^  ence,  exerted  through  his  lithographed  publica- 
tions, was  very  wide.  The  Somerset  House  Gazette  in 
1824  attributes  to  these  plates  the  stimulation  of 
"  a  very  extensive  love  for  topographical  drawing  " 
among  "young  persons,  the  children  of  the  wealthy." 
This,  as  the  writer  suggests,  is  good  as  an  edu- 
cational force  in  the  coming  generation.  "  Amateurs 
like  these  become  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
professors  and  purchase  their  finest  pictures  and 
drawings  to  improve  themselves  in  art."  I  know 
of  only  one  of  Prout's  pupils  who  had  a  direct 
influence  among  the  producers  as  distinct  from 
the  patrons.  This  was  James  Dufheld  Harding, 
an  artist  whose  manner  is  almost  as  unlike  Prout's 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  though  he  excelled  him 
in  the  effective  circulation  of  his  work  through  the 
medium  of  lithography. 

Harding  came  of  an  artistic  family,  or  a  family, 
at  least,  which  depended  on  the  practice  of  art  for 
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its  livelihood.  He  was  bom  in  1798,  and  his 
father,  a  pupil  of  Paul  Sandby  and  himself  a 
teacher,  had  him  trained  with  a  view  to  the 
career  which  he  eventually  followed.  He  was  sent 
to  Prout  for  lessons  in  water-colour,  and  Prout, 
who  appears  to  have  been  more  hopeful  than  his 
father  of  his  ultimate  success,  encouraged  him  to 
persevere.  He  had  already  acquired  something^ 
more  than  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  per- 
spective, and  he  now  took  to  the  study  of  tree 
forms,  but  with  so  little  success  that  his  father, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  making  him  an  original 
artist,  apprenticed  him  to  one  of  the  brothers 
Pye,  a  name  well  known  among  the  engravers  of 
the  time.  Young  Harding,  however,  did  not 
abandon  his  sketching  from  nature.  When  he  was 
no  more  than  thirteen  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
a  drawing  accepted  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
he  continued  to  send  his  work  to  their  exhibitions 
and  to  others.  In  1820  he  became  an  associate 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  he  was  made  a  member. 

Harding  was  much  occupied  during  the  years 
following  1820  with  publications  through  the 
sympathetic  medium  of  lithography.  He  did  not 
restrict  himself  as  Prout  did  to  the  reproduction 
of  his  own  drawings.  His  name  is  found  at  the 
foot  of  many  plates  prepared  from  sketches  by 
amateurs,  and  he  issued  volumes  of  lithographs 
after  pictures  and  drawings  by  Bonington  and 
J.  F.  Lewis,  and  many  after  the  work  of  other 
artists  of  less  distinction. 

Of   the   publications  in   which   he   alone   was 
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concerned  as  artist  several  were  educational 
in  the  strictly  elementary  sense.  Harding's 
reputation  in  his  own  time  was,  in  fact,  to  a  large 
extent  that  of  a  teacher.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
when  sketching  as  a  boy  in  Greenwich  Park  he 
noticed  an  artist  painting  a  picture  and  tried  to 
gain  a  hint  by  peeping  over  liis  shoulder.  The 
artist — it  sounds  almost  as  if  he  were  Turner — 
immediately  hid  his  work  and  the  boy  retired 
baffled  and  so  indignant  that  he  made  a  vow  to 
undertake  the  task  of  smoothing  away  the  diffi- 
culties of  art  students.  The  story  is  probably  an 
invention,  as  are  most  stories  which  fit  so  singularly 
well  into  the  scheme  of  a  biography.  But  whether 
the  story  be  true  or  false,  that  object  was  at  the 
root  of  a  great  deal  which  Harding  tried  for  and 
achieved.  He  was  a  whole-hearted  pioneer  of  art 
instruction,  and  a  prime  mover  in  several  schemes 
of  educational  reform.  In  regard  to  his  personal 
methods  of  teaching,  he  incurred,  not,  I  think, 
altogether  justly,  the  stigma  of  an  attempt  to 
reduce  to  a  system  the  principles  of  landscape 
composition — an  idea,  as  we  know,  by  no  means 
new  in  the  history  of  art.  His  tuition  found 
detractors  who  condemned  it  as  likely  to  make 
clever  superficialists  rather  than  train  original 
artists.  There  was  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  accusation, 
but  it  is  not  strictly  an  argument  against  such 
teaching.  Any  teacher,  no  matter  of  what,  who 
reduces  his  practice  to  a  system  in  order  to  make 
certain  broad  principles  clear  to  students  renders 
his  practice  liable  to  a  more  or  less  mechanical 
imitation,  but  art  itself  does  not  really  suffer. 
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Just  as  you  cannot  make  a  monkey  into  a  man  by 
teaching  him  to  sit  at  a  table,  so  you  cannot  make 
a  soulless  student  into  an  artist  by  teaching  him 
one  or  two  tricks  of  manipulation  with  his  brush. 
Everything  depends  on  what  the  student  has  in 
him  at  the  outset. 

Harding  was  versatile  in  his  subjects  ;  in  the 
country-side,  on  the  coast,  in  the  street,  he  was 
equally  at  ease,  but  the  subject  which  I  think 
most  appealed  to  him  was  a  wide  expanse  of 
landscape  with  buildings  not  too  near,  and  with 
trees  near  enough  to  be  seen  in  all  their  graceful 
outline,  and  not  too  far  off  to  allow  of  a  fairly 
detailed  treatment  of  the  interplay  of  light  and 
shade  among  the  branches.  Such  scenes  gave  him 
the  scope  he  required,  particularly  in  his  excellent 
lithographed  pencil  work,  for  the  long  sweeping 
lines  with  which  he  depicted  his  valleys  and  hills, 
and,  by  way  of  variety,  for  the  innumerable 
zigzags  of  quite  masterly  arrangement  which  he 
employed  for  his  foliage.  His  architecture  shows 
always  a  more  careful  precision  of  touch  than  his 
trees  and  his  undulating  ground ;  he  lacked 
Front's  instinct  in  the  knack  of  selection  ;  he  was 
more  conscientious.  But  with  trees  it  was  a  different 
matter  altogether,  Harding  seems  to  me  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  drawing  trees  and 
foliage  on  lines  not  unlike  those  on  which  Prout 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  drawing  buildings. 
Just  as  Prout  in  his  maturity  evolved  a  kind  of 
formula  sufficiently  rigid  to  give  him  the  clue  to 
the  treatment  of  any  mass  of  architectural  orna- 
ment however  elaborate,  yet    sufficiently  elastic 
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to  allow  of  variations  from  a  too  stilted  sameness, 
so  Harding  evolved  after  much  labour  a  sort  of 
formula  for  drawing  trees.  His  formula,  too,  was 
both  rigid  and  elastic.  Its  rigidity  is  seen  in  the 
vague  family  likeness  borne  by  all  his  trees  ;  its 
elasticity  in  the  fact  that  his  trees,  in  spite  of  this 
family  likeness,  are  almost  invariably  not  merely 
trees,  but  trees  of  a  particular  and  recognizable 
kind.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  grasped  many  of 
the  essential  features  of  tree  growth  which  Ruskin 
expounds,  with  a  view  to  proving  Turner's  truth 
to  nature,  in  Modern  Painters.  Ruskin,  I  am  afraid, 
allows  Harding  (who,  by  the  way,  was  his  drawing- 
master)  but  scant  credit  for  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  giving  evidence  before  the  "  Graduate  of 
Oxford  "  was  bom.  By  the  time  Ruskin  had 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  book 
Harding  had  established  himself  in  the  world  of  art 
not  merely  as  an  artist  of  very  considerable  merit, 
but  as  a  teacher  and  an  educational  force  whose 
influence  had  been  beneficial,  and  was  to  continue 
to  be  so  long  after  his  death  in  1863. 

As  regards  composition,  J.  D.  Harding  was  one 
of  the  first  of  a  group  of  water-colour  painters 
who  achieved  the  highest  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession and  who  have  many  points  in  common. 
Bonington  in  his  street  scenes  belongs  to  it. 
Other  important  names  are  those  of  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  J.  Scarlett  Davis,  David  Roberts,  James 
Holland,  William  Callow,  and  Thomas  Shotter 
Boys.  Lesser  ones  include  A.  G.  Vickers,  T.  L. 
Rowbotham,  Thomas  Allom,  W.  H.  Bartlett,  W.  L. 
Leitch,  and  William  Purser.   J.  F.  Lewis,  when  he 
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confined  himself  to  pure  landscapes  or  street  scenes, 
in  which  the  chief  interest  is  centred  rather  in  the 
place  than  in  the  people,  may  be  put  into  the  same 
category,  though  his  works  in  which  the  human 
appeal  is  subordinate  are  so  few  that  apart  from 
the  quality  of  his  style  he  cannot  be  given  a 
very  prominent  position  therein.  The  features  of 
similarity  in  this  group  of  artists  are  to  be  fovmd 
not  only  in  the  subjects,  but  also  in  their  treatment. 
Of  the  similarity  in  subject  foreign  travel,  en- 
couraged, as  I  have  said,  by  the  peace  of  1816,  was 
the  direct  cause.  Samuel  Prout  went  abroad  having 
an  eye  solely  for  the  streets  or  old  buildings  of  a 
picturesque  town,  with  their  accompanying  groups 
of  picturesque  people.  Other  artists  followed  with 
wider  sympathies.  They  painted  the  streets  and 
the  cathedrals  too,  but  the  Continental  landscape 
offered  them  novelties  which  to  Prout  made  little 
or  no  appeal.  So  from  1820  onwards  there  are  in- 
numerable views  taken  at  every  point  of  interest 
on  the  great  network  of  post-chaise  routes  which 
covered  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  To  the  English  public  who 
saw  them  (and  many  more  than  were  able  to  see 
the  original  drawings  enjoyed  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  steel  plates  of  the  annuals)  there 
was  a  romantic  glamour  about  these  glimpses  of 
distant  lands.  To-day  the  methods  of  the  talented 
group  of  artists  whom  I  may  call  the  Courier  School 
are  a  trifle  out  of  date.  Baedeker  and  the  tourist 
agencies  have  made  us  more  sophisticated,  and 
this  attitude  of  mind  very  naturally  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  work  of  our  latter-day  topographers 
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— for,  of  course,  topographers  are  still  with  us. 
They  show  in  general  a  greater  concentration  than 
the  older  men.  The  angle  of  vision  is  not  so  wide. 
This,  I  think,  follows  logically  from  the  fact  of  our 
greater  knowledge  of  foreign  lands,  and,  one 
should  add,  of  our  own  land.  A  place  which  we 
have  never  seen  is  interesting,  if  it  be  interesting 
at  all,  as  a  whole ;  a  place  with  which  we  are  very 
familiar  resolves  itself  into  an  association  of  de- 
tailed interests,  each  one  of  which  for  pictorial 
purposes  may  identify  itself  with  the  whole. 
Consequently  generalities,  such  as  the  distant 
view  of  some  historical  town  giving  an  idea  of  its 
situation  and  the  approaches  to  it,  are  to-day  not 
so  much  in  demand  as  details  seen  under  peculiar 
atmospheric  conditions.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
less  familiar  the  place  the  more  the  topographer 
got  into  his  picture  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  interesting  to  have, 
say,  a  distant,  almost  a  bird's-eye,  view  of  Venice. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  view 
of  the  Grand  Canal  or  of  St.  Mark's  or  of  the  Doge's 
Palace  sufficiently  suggested  the  other  familiar 
details  of  the  place.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  Mr.  Sargent  can  conjure  up  for 
us  the  whole  of  Venice  with  one  wonderful  sketch 
of  the  violet  shadows  on  a  few  square  yards  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute. 

There  is,  then,  with  the  artists  of  this  later 
topographical  school  a  general  similarity  of  subject, 
or  rather,  perhaps  there  are  generally  accepted 
broad  principles  which  guide  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  a  subject — principles   based  on 
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the  desire  to  convey  as  much  information  as  can 
reasonably  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  a 
picture.  These  principles — the  unwritten  rules  by 
which  artists  more  or  less  unconsciously  allowed 
themselves  to  be  influenced — ^were  those  of  Turner. 
The  series  of  drawings  which  were  engraved  as 
the  Harbours  and  Rivers  of  England  were  each 
of  them  almost  geographical  dictionaries  of  the 
districts  which  they  represented.  His  exaggera- 
tions and  distortions  and  rearrangements  of  the 
local  features  all  tended  to  this  end.  Turner 
wished  in  the  first  place  to  make  a  picture.  That 
was  always,  as  it  should  be  with  all  painters,  the 
primary  object.  In  the  second  place  he  wished  to 
give  an  impression  of  the  place  which  should  be 
intelligible  not  necessarily  to  the  person  who  lived 
there,  but  to  the  stranger.  Dover,  for  instance,  to 
the  stranger,  and  to  the  comparative  stranger  who 
had  seen  it  once  or  twice,  was  a  little  coast  town 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  white  cliff  with  a 
castle  on  its  summit.  To  the  average  person 
— and  Turner's  topography  was  always  for  the 
average  person,  though  his  painting  was  for  the 
connoisseur — the  White  Walls  of  England  began 
at  Dover,  with  its  Castle  Hill  and  Shake- 
speare's Cliff.  These  features,  then,  are  the  basis 
of  Turner's  "  Dover,"  and  round  about  them  are 
accumulated  a  wonderful  number  of  suitable 
details.  Steamboats  and  sailing  ships,  rowing 
boats  and  fishing  smacks,  a  foreshore  with  its 
groups  of  figures,  the  distant  downs  as  a  back- 
ground, a  magnificent  sky  above,  and  in  front  a 
sea  with  suggestions  not  only  of  safe  anchorage, 
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but  also  (for  his  pictures  are  seldom  contained 
entirely  within  their  frames)  of  those  discomforting 
perils  which  were  the  experience  of  those  who 
travelled  by  the  Calais  packet.  Anyone  who  took 
the  engraving  to  Dover  to  compare  notes  would 
have  found  several  things  wrong.  But  it  was  un- 
questionably Dover  none  the  less. 

Turner  loiew  this,  and  he  successfully  carried 
his  powers  of  suggestion  farther  than  any  other 
artist.  Very  few  of  them  so  deliberately  rearranged 
matters.  But  they  did  their  best — those  of  them 
who  were  not,  as  some  were,  limited  by  a  con- 
scientious anxiety  to  tell  the  literal  truth,  or  by 
a  lack  of  the  historian's  imagination. 

The  school  of  later  topographers,  in  addition  to 
the  similarity  of  subject  due  to  their  working 
on  the  same  general  principles,  show,  as  I  have 
said,  occasionally  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
critic,  a  strong  similarity  of  treatment.  One  of  the 
technical  peculiarities  of  the  work  of  these  men  is 
their  use  of  a  fine  brush  for  indicating  outlines  and 
emphasizing  details.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  drawings  by  Bonington,  J.  D.  Harding, 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  James  Holland,  A.  G.  Vickers, 
and  William  Callow,  all  of  whom  employ  the  fine 
brush  in  colour  work  very  much  as  they  would 
employ  a  lead  pencil  in  sketching. 

Architectural  outlines  and  details  are  drawn  thus 
over  preliminary  washed  masses  of  colour.  Figures 
particularly  are  so  treated.  David  Roberts  was 
less  inclined  to  adopt  this  method.  His  archi- 
tectural work  in  water-colour  is  on  the  whole 
dependent  upon  a  very  careful  lead-pencil  drawing 
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as  a  foundation,  and  the  elaboration,  after  the 
preliminary  tinting,  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature 
of  fine  brush-lines  as  of  shadows  indicated  by 
narrow  washes.  Turner's  best  water-colours  show 
very  little  of  such  work.  The  elaborative  touches 
which  he  put  into  his  drawings  are  always  quite 
obviously  made  with  a  brush,  and  could  not  have 
been  made  with  any  other  instrument,  whereas 
the  line  work  which  I  have  been  describing  might 
frequently  quite  conceivably  have  been  done  with 
a  pen.  In  Turner's  architectural  subjects — I  mean 
his  views  of  towns,  and  the  more  or  less  sub- 
ordinate pieces  of  picturesque  architecture  which 
he  introduces  into  his  landscapes — the  outlines  are 
indicated  definitely  by  the  edges  of  his  washes,  and 
the  elaborative  touches,  though  done  with  a  fine 
brush,  are  brush  strokes  rather  than  lines.  Simi- 
larly elsewhere  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  brush- 
work  in  his  drawings,  but  it  is  essentially  brush- 
work  as  distinct  from  what  one  may  call  imitation 
penwork. 

I  have  mentioned  J.  D.  Harding  as  one  of  the 
first  of  the  new  school  of  topographers.  Before 
dealing  in  detail  with  other  leading  members  of 
the  group  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  recall  the 
names  of  those  men  with  established  reputations 
who  having  laid  the  foundations  of  water-colour 
painting  in  England  as  we  know  it  to-day  were 
now  doing  some  of  their  best  work  or  approaching 
the  best  period  of  their  production.  In  writing  of 
several  of  these  artists  as  they  appeared  in  this 
survey  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  in  some 
measure    anticipated    the    achievement    of    the 
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greatest  years  of  early  English  water-colour — the 
years  1825  to  1840 — which  we  are  now  approaching. 
Turner  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  maker  of 
drawings  for  the  engravers.  Cotman,  earning  down 
in  Norfolk  a  precarious  livelihood  as  a  teacher,  was 
beginning,  as  we  have  noted,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  Turner's  popularity.  John  Varley  was 
entering  upon  his  final  period,  that  of  which  his 
Welsh  compositions  executed  on  rice  paper  laid 
down  on  white  card  are  typical.  Prout  was  year 
by  year  approaching  his  zenith,  which  I  place  at 
about  1830  to  1833.  Copley  Fielding,  as  president 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  was  exhibiting 
his  mountain  landscapes  and  sea  pieces,  with  an 
occasional  bit  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  to  which  he 
applied  himself  more  assiduously  later.  Cox  and 
De  Wint  were  bringing  to  London  their  windmills 
and  hay-carts,  their  tree-shaded  castles  and  their 
barge-laden  canals.  Barret's  glowing  skies  and 
Finch's  carefully  composed  landscapes  formed 
settings  for  picturesque  classical  architecture 
which  contrasted  with  the  more  accurately  de- 
tailed and  more  modem  buildings  of  Pugin  and 
Nash.  Exhibitions  of  drawings  were  now  an 
established  and  accepted  fact.  The  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society  had  passed  through  the  period 
during  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  the 
attractive  force  of  its  shows  by  the  introduction  of 
oil-paintings,  and  was  entering  on  the  long  life  of 
prosperity  which  has  endured  to  the  present  day 
and  shows  no  signs  of  waning  vigour.  The  Royal 
Academy,  of  course,  was  still  open  to  water- 
colourists ;  and,  finally,  signs  of  an  even  wider 
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interest  in  art  in  both  mediums  were  to  be  found 
in  the  foundation  in  1823  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists.  The  exhibitions  of  all  these  bodies  were 
successful  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  which, 
of  course,  indicates  a  large  measure  of  popular 
appreciation. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  that  David  Roberts,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  later  topographers,  first  came  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  the  picture-loving  public.  We  find 
his  name  among  those  of  the  foundation  members 
of  the  new  society,  and  in  the  opening  exhibition, 
in  1823  he  was  the  largest  contributor.  David 
Roberts  was  bom  in  1796  of  humble  parents  at 
Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  house-painter  and  decorator. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  sketching  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  his  city,  and  though  his 
tastes  from  the  earliest  were  for  a  far  more  refined 
sort  of  painting  than  his  master  could  teach 
him,  yet  with  Scottish  persistence  he  served  his 
seven  years,  and  was  twenty-one  before  he  was 
free.  He  quickly  got  employment  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  as  a  scene-painter,  and  some  five 
years  were  passed  in  earning  at  this  work  a  some- 
what scanty  living.  Meanwhile  he  was  trying  his 
hand  with  pictures,  and  some  of  his  work  was 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  1820.  In  1822  he 
accepted  an  offer  from  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where 
Clarkson  Stanfield  had  been  engaged  for  some  time. 
The  two  artists  frequently  worked  in  collaboration 
and  the  scenery  at  Drury  Lane  began  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  attractions  which  the  house 
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provided.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  in  London 
Roberts  sent  a  picture  to  the  British  Institution,  and 
in  1826  he  had  one  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1831, 
the  first  year  in  which  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
elected  a  head,  he  was  president  of  that  community. 
It  was  about  the  year  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Suffolk  Street  shows  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Continent,  visiting  Dieppe,  Havre,  and 
Rouen,  which  latter  town  gave  him  the  subject  of 
his  first  Academy  picture.  In  1832  he  made  his 
way  to  Spain,  whither  he  had  been  preceded  by  a 
few  months  by  J.  F.  Lewis.  This  tour  provided 
material  for  several  pictures  and  for  a  series  of 
drawings  which  were  engraved  in  the  Landscape 
Annual  for  the  years  1835,  1836,  1837,  ^^'^  1838. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jennings  the  pub- 
lisher bought  the  first  of  these  at  £20  each  and 
sold  them  for  £40.  Later  Roberts's  price  was 
raised  to  £2$.  This  work  kept  the  artist  occupied 
on  his  return  to  England,  and  he  made  no  further 
journey  until  the  commission  was  completed. 
In  1838  he  again  set  out,  and  this  time  went  farther 
afield.  He  travelled  to  Egypt,  reaching  Alexandria 
by  way  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Malta.  From 
Egypt  he  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land,  making 
everywhere  numerous  sketches  of  architecture  and 
Eastern  hfe.  On  his  return  a  selection  from  these 
were  published  in  lithograph  executed  by  Louis 
Haghe.  The  artist  received  no  less  a  sum  than 
£3000  for  the  use  of  the  drawings.  Twenty-five  of 
them  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  were  subsequently 
sold  for  ;^5oo,  and  fifty-seven  relating  to  Syria  for 
£900. 
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David  Roberts  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician 
in  1841.  He  continued  to  make  frequent  sketching 
tours  on  the  Continent,  and  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  pictures  of  the  architectural  antiquities 
of  his  native  coimtry.  He  died  in  1864.  Through- 
out his  life  Roberts  kept  a  journal  in  which  he 
made  careful  notes  of  the  localities  which  he 
visited,  entering  the  prices  he  obtained  for  his 
pictures  together  with  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the 
subject.  Important  pictures  by  him  can  therefore 
generally  be  authenticated.  His  water-colour 
work  is  usually  executed  on  a  careful  pencil 
drawing  which  is  seldom  concealed  by  the  colour. 
Indeed,  much  of  his  architectural  detail  is  indi- 
cated in  the  original  pencil  strokes  which  show 
through  the  washes.  Many  of  his  sketches  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sale-rooms.  They  are  generally 
lightly  coloured  or  executed  on  a  tinted  paper 
heightened  with  white.  Apart  from  their  technical 
mastery  of  details  they  are  inclined  to  be  empty 
and  uninteresting.  His  finished  drawings  are 
seen  less  frequently. 

Like  David  Roberts,  Clarkson  Stanfield  made 
his  first  appeal  to  the  public  as  a  painter  of  pictures 
and  of  scenery.  In  1823  he  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  and  also,  as  one  of  the  original 
members,  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  He  was 
then  twenty- five  years  of  age,  and  he  brought  to 
these  exhibitions  a  reputation  as  designer  for  the 
stage  of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre.  Stanfield  came  from 
Sunderland.  In  1808,  a  boy  of  ten,  he  entered  the 
mercliant  service.  Four  years  later  he  was  pressed 
into  the  Navy,  which,  owing  to  an  accident,  he  left  in 
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1818.  During  this  period  he  had  shown  an  irre- 
pressible talent  for  drawing,  and  on  leaving  the  sea 
he  determined  to  follow  his  inclination.  The  first 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  was  an  opening 
as  scene-painter  to  the  old  Royalty  Theatre  in 
Wellclose  Square,  Wapping,  a  great  favourite 
with  shore-going  sailors.  It  is  possible  that  he  got 
this  post  through  some  influence  exercised  by  his 
father,  James  Field  Stanfield,  who  was  an  actor, 
though  he  is  better  remembered  to-day  by  his 
writings  in  condemnation  of  the  slave  trade. 
However  this  may  be,  the  young  man  was  able 
to  turn  to  such  good  account  the  results  of  his 
minute  and  accurate  observation  of  shipping  and 
ships  that  not  only  did  he  satisfy  the  close  critics 
of  marine  technicalities  who  faced  his  canvases 
at  the  Royalty,  but  he  made  a  name  for  himself 
which  brought  him  an  engagement  at  Dniry  Lane. 
Here  his  panoramic  scenes,  some  of  which  were 
sea  pieces,  some  pure  landscape,  created  a  sensa- 
tion among  theatre  goers,  and  helped  largely  to 
educate  a  taste  which  is  only  to-day  entering  on  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  symbolism  and  simplicity. 
Scene  -  painting  was  Stanfield's  profession  for 
several  years,  but  in  the  meantime  he  was  painting 
marine  views  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  also  making 
the  water-colour  drawings  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned.  He  had  been  using  the 
new  medium  for  four  years  when,  in  1827,  oil- 
paintings  by  him  began  to  appear  on  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  became  an  associate  in 
1832  and  a  full  member  in  1835. 
Clarkson  Stanfield  gave  up  scene-painting  about 
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1829,  and  the  relaxation  from  this  close  employ- 
ment gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Continent.  From  this  time  onwards  he  made 
frequent  visits  there,  and  supplied  himself  with  a 
number  of  sketches  which  he  utilized  for  his 
pictures  and  for  the  drawings  which  he  made  for 
the  engravers.  Some  of  his  best  work  is  to  be 
found  reproduced  in  the  Picturesque  Annual  for 
1832,  1833,  and  1834,  in  his  volume  entitled  Coast 
Scenery,  and  in  the  frontispieces  and  title-page 
vignettes  to  an  edition  of  Crabbe's  Poems  published 
in  eight  volumes  in  1834.  When  Stanfield  died  in 
1867  he  had  a  big  reputation  as  a  painter  of 
marine  pieces  and  landscapes ;  but  though  his  work 
has  many  of  the  qualities  which  render  the  value 
of  a  picture  permanent,  he  lacked  the  distinctive 
originality  which  sets  an  artist  apart  from  his 
fellows  when  his  period  has  gone  by.  His  com- 
positions were  pleasingly  designed,  and  in  many 
instances  charmingly  and  delicately  coloured. 
He  aimed  at  a  middle  line  between  the  extremes  of 
impressiveness  on  the  one  hand  and  picturesque 
prettiness  on  the  other.  In  this  aim  he  was  very 
generally  successful,  but  when  he  deviated  from  it, 
his  bias  was  to  the  lower  rather  than  to  the  higher 
ideal.  That  he  should  be  on  the  whole  more  popular 
to-day  thai;!  David  Roberts  is  due  doubtless  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  so  much  of  a  specialist. 
Roberts  was  never  satisfied  without  architecture, 
and  the  taste  for  architecture  in  pictures  is  de- 
pendent, as  we  have  already  noticed,  on  many 
evanescent  phases  of  public  inclination. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

BONINGTON 

RICHARD  PARKES  BONINGTON,  in  sheer 
brilliance  of  execution,  was  the  superior  of 
all  the  large  group  of  artists  whom  I  have  called 
the  Later  Topographers.  That,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, is  a  classification  suggested  largely  by 
the  subjects  of  the  drawings  produced,  and  only 
•a  few  of  Bonington's  subjects  are  of  the  kind  which 
is  typical  of  the  school.  His  work  may  be  placed 
broadly  in  three  divisions.  Firstly,  there  are 
views  in  towns,  and  picturesque  architecture 
generally ;  secondly,  coast  and  river  scenes  and 
shipping  ;  and  thirdly,  figure  compositions,  many 
of  which  are  illustrations  to  stories,  such  as  Scott's 
novels. 

It  is  in  his  subjects  in  the  first  two  divisions 
that  traces  of  resemblance  to  the  work  of  the  topo- 
graphical artists  are  to  be  found.  His  selection 
of  a  picturesque  view  in  a  town  was  generally 
made  on  principles  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
guided  J.  D.  Harding,  David  Roberts,  and  Clark- 
son  Stanfield.  William  Callow,  James  Holland, 
and  Scarlett  Davis  followed  the  same  unwritten 
rules.  In  his  treatment  of  these  views  he  made 
a  quite  masterly  use  of  the  fine  brush  strokes  which 
for  want  of  a  better  expression  I  have  described 
as  imitation  penwork.  With  Bonington  this  is 
very  much  in  evidence.  His  figures  are  defined, 
his  architecture  is  thrown  into  just  the  right  plane 
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of  light  or  shade  with  quick,  bold  strokes  of  this 
character.  Herein  his  work  resembles  that  of 
many  other  artists  in  the  group.  Indeed,  if  he 
had  no  other  characteristic  it  would  be  often  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  his  drawings 
from  those  particularly  of  Callow  and  James. 
Holland.  But  there  is  another  feature  of  his  work,, 
to  be  foimd  not  only  in  his  street  scenes,  but  in 
almost  every  class  of  drawing  that  he  executed  ;; 
a  feature  which  places  his  work  quite  apart  from 
that  of  his  fellows.  Appearing  everywhere,  with 
seeming  artlessness  yet  always  with  a  rare  know->. 
ledge  of  management  and  a  rare  economy  of  means, 
bringing  atmosphere  and  mystery,  are  his  inimit- 
able broken  washes.  I  can  think  of  no  other  phrase 
to  express  this  peculiar  trick  of  technique.  I  refer 
to  a  wash  of  colour  laid  on  so  that,  owing  either- 
to  the  rough  texture  of  the  paper  or  to  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  requisite  fluidity,  it  appears  with 
innumerable  gaps  which  allow  the  ground  tint  to 
break  through.  It  is  something  like  crayon-work^ 
These  broken  washes  are  sometimes  broad,  some-i^ 
times  narrow.  They  may  indicate  a  mass  of  clouds, 
stretching  from  end  to  end  of  the  horizon,  or  the 
variegated  surface  of  an  expanse  of  sandy  shore  ;• 
they  may  suggest  the  shade  on  one  side  of  a  worn 
and  weather-beaten  mooring-post  in  the  Grand 
Canal,  or  the  half-light  in  the  vista  of  a  narrow- 
and  winding  street ;  it  may  be  that  the  clearly- 
defined  line  of  one  of  the  quasi-penstrokes  ends 
with  a  deft  turn  in  a  tail  of  clustered  points  Uke- 
a  comet's,  in  whatever  way  the  device  may  be 
used  the  great  thing  about  it  in  Bonington's  worki 
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is  that  it  is  deliberate,  intentional,  and  trium- 
phantly convincing.  I  know  of  no  other  water- 
colour  painter  who  could  approach  his  mastery 
of  it ;  there  are  very  few  who  attempted  it  at  all. 
One  sees  it  occasionally  in  Copley  Fielding's  later 
foregrounds — in  the  Sussex  landscapes — but  it 
suggests  accident  rather  than  design.  Some  of 
Callow's  views  may  have  a  hint  of  it,  though  not 
enough  to  justify  any  confusion  between  the  two 
men.  W.  R.  Beverley  uses  it  at  times,  and  with 
an  assurance  which  I  suspect  has  occasionally  de- 
ceived collectors  of  the  greater  artist. 

Bonington  was  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  Louis  Fran- 
cia,  and  in  some  of  their  work — views  with  shipping 
— there  is  a  strong  superficial  resemblance  which 
justifies  in  some  measure  the  frequent  attributions 
of  drawings  by  the  younger  artist  to  the  elder, 
though  Francia  did  not-  use  Bonington 's  typical 
broken  wash.  Frangois  Louis  Thomas  Francia 
was  bom  in  Calais  in  1772,  and  having  settled  in 
England  was,  for  a  short  time,  associated  with 
Girtin  in  his  sketching  society.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  studied  with  Dr.  Monro,  and  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  work  belong  rather 
to  the  earlier  period  represented  by  the  members 
of  this  community  than  to  the  later  school  to 
which  Bonington  belonged.  In  181 7  he  returned 
to  Calais,  where  it  was  that  Bonington  had  lessons 
from  him,  and  he  died  there  in  1839. 

As  a  colourist  Bonington  was  a  master  of  com- 
bination and  contrast,  as  a  draughtsman  he  had 
a  quick  facility  of  touch  which  rivalled  Cox's 
power  of  suggestion.    The  ability  which  this  im- 
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plies  comes  as  a  rule,  if  it  comes  at  all,  only  with 
long  practice,  yet  Bonington  died  when  he  was 
twenty-seven.  He  was  born  on  25  October, 
1802,  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  where  his 
mother  kept  a  school.  His  father  had  succeeded  his 
grandfather  as  governor  of  the  Nottingham 
County  Gaol,  but  lost  the  appointment  "  through 
his  irregularities "  and  was  compelled  to  turn 
to  account  some  small  talent  which  he  possessed 
as  a  teacher  of  painting.  Young  Bonington  derived 
such  benefit  as  he  could  from  his  erratic  parent's 
instruction,  and  when  in  1816  the  father's  indis- 
cretions resulted  in  the  home  being  broken  up 
and  in  a  flight  to  France,  his  natural  gifts  had  re- 
ceived at  any  rate  the  encouragement  necessary 
to  put  them  in  the  right  direction.  He  contrived 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  Louvre,  where  he 
worked  with  untiring  perseverance.  Three  years 
later  he  joined  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Baron  Gros,  who  is  said  to  have 
urged  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  water- 
colour.  Bonington  did  not  follow  this  advice,  but 
he  determined  to  give  less  time  to  his  copies  from 
the  old  masters  and  more  to  the  class  of  studies 
from  nature  which  had  so  favourably  attracted 
his  teacher's  attention.  He  went  on  long  tours 
and  brought  back  with  him  work  in  water- 
colour  which  created  a  sensation  in  Paris  and 
work  in  oil  which  earned  him  in  1824  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Salon.  It  was  probably  some  time 
before  this  period  that  he  met  Frederick  Tayler, 
the  painter  of  sporting  subjects,  who  became  very 
intimate  with  him  and  doubtless  inspired  him 
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with  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  water- 
colour.  The  two  painters  are  said  to  have  shared 
a  studio  which  was  once  occupied  by  Vemet. 

In  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  rising  painters  of  the  day,  including  Isabey 
and  Delacroix.  Delacroix  was  possibly  responsible 
for  having  turned  his  attention  to  figure  subjects. 
Superficially,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fine  ex- 
amples by  both  artists  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  men's  figure  work ;  but  a  close  inspec- 
tion here,  as  in  his  landscapes,  reveals  Boning- 
ton's  distinctive  technique.  In  colouring  the 
Englishman  is  unquestionably  the  more  brilliant. 
Delacroix  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  his 
friend's  amazing  dexterity.  Figure  subjects,  as 
I  have  said,  form  one  of  the  three  groups  into 
which  the  work  of  Bonington  resolves  itself,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  in  these  that  the  resemblances  to 
Delacroix  are  traceable.  The  water-colours  in  this 
kind,  equally  with  the  oils,  are  gems  of  composi- 
tion and  wonderfully  rich  in  their  gradations  of 
tone.  The  same  subject,  landscape  or  figures,  is 
not  infrequently  found  in  duplicate — a  water- 
colour  and  an  oil-painting — and  the  brilliance  of 
the  drawings  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  by  com- 
parison with  the  pictures  in  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  more  powerful  medium.  The 
technique  of  these  figure  drawings — several  perfect 
examples  of  them  may  be  studied  in  the  Wallace 
Collection — is,  I  think,  more  interesting  than  that 
of  any  other  of  his  classes  of  work,  because  in  a 
measure  they  epitomize  the  whole  of  his  practice. 
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The  broken  wash  is  there,  of  course  ;  his  wonder- 
fully robust  draughtsmanship  appears  in  his 
handling  of  the  drapery  and  the  accessories  ;  his 
exquisite  sense  of  light  and  shade  and  of  colour 
in  his  treatment  of  the  costumes.  And,  in  some 
of  them,  the  delicacy  of  the  brushwork  in  the 
faces — always  brushwork,  and  never  approach- 
ing the  stippling  or  other  processes  employed  by 
miniature  portrait  painters — is  a  thing  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  any  other  water-colour  drawings 
of  figures  that  I  have  ever  seen, 

Bonington  was  twenty  when  he  made  his  first 
journey  to  Italy,  the  country  which  gave  him 
the  subjects  of  some  of  his  most  highly  valued 
paintings  and  drawings.  Up  to  the  year  1826  his 
reputation  had  been  confined  largely  to  the  land 
of  liis  adoption  ;  indeed,  to  this  day.  Continental 
critics  occasionally  classify  him  with  the  French 
school.  His  ambition  was,  however,  to  make  a 
name  in  his  o^vn  country,  whither  he  had  made 
frequent  visits,  and  in  this  year  he  sent  two  coast 
views  in  oil  to  the  British  Institution.  They  were 
hailed  immediately  as  the  work  of  a  genius,  and 
he  followed  up  his  success  and  repeated  it  by  his 
contributions  during  the  next  two  years  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  demand  thus  created  kept 
him  closely  occupied,  and  it  was  to  a  rash  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  while  sketching  in  Paris  that 
he  owed  the  illness  which  brought  about  his  death 
in  1828. 

The  influence  of  Bonington  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  work  of  Thomas  Shotter  Boys,  and  (in  spite 
of  a  suggestion  to  the  contrary  in  William  Callow's 
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Autobiography,  where  Callow,  who  knew  Boys  in 
Paris,  says  that  he  never  heard  any  definite 
assertion  to  that  effect)  it  is  safe  to  believe  the 
tradition  that  he  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Boys 
was  bom  in  Pentonville  in  1803,  and  having  serv^ed 
an  apprenticeship  to  an  engraver,  studied  in  Paris 
and  turned  his  attention  to  painting  and  litho- 
graphy. He  exhibited  with  the  New  Water-Colour 
Society  between  1824  and  1873,  the  year  before 
his  death. 

He  issued  a  series  of  finely  lithographed  views 
of  London  and  another  of  Paris  which  are  very 
familiar  to  collectors  of  topographical  prints 
though  his  name  is  not  always  associated  with 
them.  His  drawings  when  they  appear  in  the 
sale-rooms  are  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of 
Bonington,  particularly  when,  as  often  happens, 
they  depict  a  subject  which  Bonington  had  also 
treated.  A  fairly  minute  inspection  is,  however, 
sufiicient  to  reveal  the  lack  in  the  lesser  man  of 
the  qualities  of  vigorous  directness  and  certainty 
which  distinguish  the  greater. 

CHAPTER    Xn 

THE    LATER    TOPOGRAPHERS — II  :    JAMES    HOLLAND, 
SCARLETT   DAVIS,    AND    WILLIAM    CALLOW 

"DONINGTON  died  when  the  first  of  the  later 
-L'  topographers  were  at  the  best  period  of 
their  production — a  period  which  we  may  define 
broadly  by  the  years  1825  and  1835.  These  were, 
indeed,  the  great  days  of  English  water-colour  in 
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all  its  branches,  for  not  only  had  the  older  men 
found  reputations  which  are  scarcely  yet  on  the 
wane,  but  younger  men  also  were  coming  on  to 
continue  the  line.  Of  these,  James  Holland, 
Scarlett  Davis,  and  William  Callow  are  among  the 
most  notable. 

James  Holland,  the  son  of  a  Staffordshire 
potter,  was  bom  in  Burslem  in  1800,  and  the  earlier 
working  years  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  spent 
as  a  painter  of  pottery.  His  first  instruction  in 
this  art  was  gained  from  watching  his  grandmother, 
who  used  to  decorate  the  "  shining  black  "  Staf- 
fordshire ware  which,  according  to  Roget,  her 
husband  was  the  first  to  manufacture.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
London  as  a  painter  of  flower  studies  in  water- 
colour.  He  managed  to  find  buyers,  though  at 
very  low  prices,  among  the  dealers,  and  was  able 
to  get  together  some  connection  as  a  teacher.  In 
1824  the  Royal  Academy  recognized  his  efforts 
by  hanging  one  of  his  flower  pieces,  but  he  had  by 
this  time,  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  his  numerous 
professional  friends,  turned  his  attention  to  land- 
scape, for  which  he  found  good  material  near  his 
place  of  residence  at  Blackheath.  His  early  pro- 
ductions were  as  often  in  oil  as  in  water-colour, 
and  his  youthful  practice  with  pottery  is  possibly 
responsible  for  his  very  frequent  use  of  body 
colour  in  the  latter  medium.  His  best  work  in 
water-colour  is  distinguished  by  a  rich  yet  re- 
strained colouring,  and  a  sense  of  potential  opulence 
which  is  always  imobtrusively  disciplined  in  the 
matter  of  accessories  to  the  composition.     Many 
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of  his  water-colour  sketches,  particularly  those 
which  are  carried  as  sketches  to  some  degree  of 
completion,  show  a  more  delicate  scale  of  colouring 
than  is  to  be  found  in  his  more  elaborate  drawings. 
There  are  Venetian  studies  of  his  in  existence 
which  spring  to  life  through  the  tenderest  har- 
monies of  faint  tones.  One  traces  in  his  work, 
more  than  in  that  of  the  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries, the  influence  which  Turner's  per- 
vading personality  diffused  through  the  medium 
of  his  later  Italian  studies. 

Holland  became  an  associate  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society  in  1835.  Four  years  later  he  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  wider  public  in- 
terested in  engraved  pictures  by  his  illustrations 
to  Jennings'  Landscape  Annual.  His  drawings  for 
this  work  represented  views  in  Portugal  worked 
up  from  sketches  made  during  a  visit  there  in 
1838.  In  1843  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  and  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Water-Colour  Society.  He  left  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  in  1848  and  again  joined  the 
Water-Colour  Society  as  associate  in  1856.  Two 
years  later  he  became  a  full  member.  He  died  in 
1870. 

J.  Scarlett  Davis  fills  a  place  overlapping,  as  it 
were,  the  group  of  later  topographers  and  that 
of  the  draughtsmen  of  picturesque  architecture. 
A  young  man  of  singular  ability,  he  is  now  but 
little  remembered,  owing,  probabty,  to  the  scarcity 
of  his  works  both  in  oil  and  water-colour.  J. 
Scarlett  Davis  is  described  by  Redgrave  as  a 
subject  painter ;   and  that  aspect  of  his  work  we 
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may,  I  think,  neglect  almost  entirely.  What 
Redgrave  gives  very  little  suggestion  of  in  his 
dictionary  notice  is  the  fact  that  Scarlett  Davis 
was  among  the  best  men  of  his  time  in  his  pictorial 
treatment  of  buildings.  Some  of  his  pencil  and 
water-colour  drawings  of  Paris  churches,  both 
interior  and  exterior,  and  of  Paris  streets  are  as 
true  and  deliberate  and  convincing  in  their  touch, 
and  as  deft  in  their  selection  of  the  salient  details 
as  is  the  work  of  many  of  his  contemporaries 
whose  names  are  well  known  to-day.  Paintings 
and  drawings  by  Scarlett  Davis  are,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, by  no  means  commonly  met  with.  He 
died  when  he  was  forty,  and  one  gathers  that  in 
his  short  life  many  hours  which  might  have  been 
working  hours  were  given  to  wine  and  to  beauty 
of  a  more  transient  nature  than  that  which  an 
artist  fixes  upon  paper  and  canvas.  For  he  was 
a  dissolute  young  man  who  tested  matrimony 
early  and  was  dissatisfied. 

Few  facts  of  his  early  life  are  known.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in  Hereford,  where  he  was 
born,  according  to  accepted  accounts,  in  1804, 
and  where,  as  we  have  seen,  David  Cox  was  living 
between  1814  and  1829.  Possibly  the  boy  may 
have  made  Cox's  acquaintance  and  had  the  benefit 
of  his  advice,  though  one  can  trace  little  evidence 
of  influence  on  his  work.  There  is  just  a  sugges- 
tion of  resemblance,  rather  in  the  choice  of  subject 
than  in  the  treatment,  between  some  of  Cox's 
sketches  in  Paris  and  some  of  Davis's,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  attach  very  great  importance  to  it. 
Redgrave  says  that  he  studied  at  the  Louvre,  and 
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that  he  exhibited  a  picture,  entitled  "  My  Den," 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1825.  Whether  the 
course  of  French  study  preceded  this  appearance 
at  the  Academy  or  was  subsequent  to  it  there  is 
no  evidence  to  decide.  Certain  it  is  that  Davis 
was  in  Paris  in  1831,  for  a  number  of  studies  of 
Paris  churches  and  copies  from  pictures  in  the 
Louvre,  the  majority  of  which  bear  that  date, 
passed  recently  through  one  of  the  London  auction- 
rooms.  The  interior  of  St.  Eustache  which  faces 
this  page  bears  the  date  1836.  The  bundle  of 
Paris  sketches  just  mentioned  amply  bears  out  the 
statement  of  his  biographers  as  to  his  remarkable 
facility.  His  pencil  work  combines  in  some 
measure  qualities  which  are  found  in  that  of  Prout 
and  that  of  Cotman.  The  broken  line  is  made  use 
of,  but  it  does  not  predominate  as  with  Prout. 
It  is  charmingly  mingled  with  the  true  firm 
straight  line  which  helps  to  give  that  air  of  dis- 
tinction which  no  good  drawing  by  Cotman 
lacks.  His  generalization  of  minute  detail,  for 
which  he  has  no  sort  of  fear,  is  as  unlike  Prout 's 
as  is  Cotman's,  and  the  dissimilarity  from  Prout 
of  the  two  tends  to  a  vague  similarity  between 
themselves.  The  tone  perspective  of  his  pencil 
work  may  be  likened  to  Prout 's  in  effect,  but 
differs  from  Prout's  in  a  more  dehcate  gradation 
from  thick  lines  to  thin.  The  sparkle  of  light  and 
shade,  which  he  gets  with  a  hard,  clean  darkening 
of  prominent  shadows,  is,  I  think,  entirely  his 
own. 

So  too  are  his  water-colour  drawings.     Such 
of  these  as  I  have  seen,  and,  as  I  have  said,  there 
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are  none  too  many  of  them  about,  are  worked  up 
on  a  foundation  of  carefully  drawn  pencil  work. 
The  tints  are  delicate  in  tone  and  soft  in  texture, 
and  he  achieves  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  street 
scene  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a  quality 
which  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  very 
delicately  painted  silk.  His  handling  and  placing 
of  figures  is  versatile  in  the  extreme,  and  while 
he  lacks  the  dashing  vigour  of  Bonington  he  is 
equally  lacking  in  the  suspicion  of  staginess 
noticeable  in  David  Roberts's  grouping.  Indeed, 
as  a  painter  of  cathedral  and  other  architectural 
interiors  he  takes  rank  in  my  judgment  far 
ahead  of  David  Roberts,  and  is  nearer  than  any 
other  to  the  solitary  eminence  of  Johannes  Bos- 
boom,  who  is  to  me  the  finest  painter  of  that  class 
of  subject  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Davis  seems  to  have  been  noted  for  his  painting 
of  the  interiors  of  galleries,  libraries,  etc.,  and 
though  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  inspect 
any  examples  of  his  work  in  this  direction,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  from  his  delightful  manner  of  indi- 
cating the  subjects  of  pictures  hanging  in  cathe- 
drals and  other  interiors  which  I  have  seen  by 
him,  that  he  would  have  been  quite  at  home  with 
such  compositions.  In  1831  while  he  was  on  the 
Continent  Lord  Famborough  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  paint  interiors  at  the  Vatican  and  the 
Escorial,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
executed.  In  the  following  year  he  issued  a  series 
of  lithographs  of  Bolton  Abbey,  which  he  himself 
drew  on  the  stone.  Another  lithographic  publica- 
tion was  a  series  of  heads  after  sketches  by  Rubens. 
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In  1841  he  was  in  Amsterdam  and  three  years 
later  he  died. 

William  Callow,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
group  of  Later  Topographers,  was  bom  in  Green- 
wich, in  1812.  He  was  eleven  years  old  when  he 
was  engaged  by  Theodore  Fielding — an  elder 
brother  of  Copley — to  assist  him  in  colouring 
prints  and  in  aquatint  engraving.  Two  years  later 
he  became  one  of  Theodore  Fielding's  pupils, 
under  articles  for  eight  years'  instruction  in 
water-colour  painting  and  engraving  in  aquatint. 
Association  with  the  Fielding  family  gave  rise  to 
much  encouragement  and  advice  from  Copley 
Fielding,  whose  influence  is  noticeable  in  his 
earlier  work,  as  is  also  that  of  Charles  Bentley,  the 
painter  of  seascapes  and  coast  views,  who  was  for 
two  or  three  years  his  fellow-pupil.  In  1829  he 
went  to  Paris  to  assist  with  the  engravings  for  a 
work  on  Switzerland.  Here  he  shared  a  studio 
with  Newton  Fielding,  another  brother,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  water- 
colour  painting.  Here,  too,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Thomas  Shotter  Boys,  who 
encouraged  him  to  sketch  in  Paris,  and  by  his 
advice  and  example  formed  the  taste  for  pic- 
turesque street  scenes  which  his  companion  after- 
wards cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
In  1834  Callow  exhibited  at  the  Salon  a  large 
water-colour  drawing,  "  A  View  from  Richmond," 
which  seems  to  have  made  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion in  Paris,  and  was  responsible  for  his  appoint- 
ment to  give  lessons  to  King  Louis  Philippe's  son, 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  in  drawing  and  painting. 
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Shortly  afterwards  he  had  a  new  pupil  in  the 
Due's  sister,  the  Princess  Clementine  d'Orleans, 
and  he  also  gave  some  lessons  to  the  Prince  de 
Joinville.  In  1840  Callow  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Italy.  He  had  previously  been  on  several  tours 
through  France,  and  had  made  his  way  as  far  as 
Switzerland,  and  he  was  by  this  time  beginning 
to  accumulate  the  numerous  delightful  pencil 
sketches  which  served  him,  as  was  the  case  with 
Prout,  for  material  to  be  worked  up  in  water- 
colour.  He  settled  in  London  in  1841,  and  seven 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society. 

Callow  did  most  of  his  best  work  before  1850. 
Between  that  date  and  1908,  the  year  of  his 
death,  the  fine  sense  of  colour  which  distinguished 
his  earlier  drawings  gradually  failed  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  executed  many  water-colours 
almost  identical  in  subject  with  some  done  during 
his  best  period,  and  a  comparison  between  the  two 
makes  the  difference  very  obvious.  The  tones  have 
lost  their  delicacy  and  the  touch  lacks  its  former 
directness.  The  later  skies,  too,  are  over-strongly 
coloured.  He  retained,  however,  to  the  end  his 
very  fine  draughtsmanship,  and  many  of  the  pencil 
sketches  lightly  washed  with  colour  which  he 
continued  to  accumulate  during  his  tours  are 
almost  as  desirable  as  the  finished  drawings  of  the 
'forties. 
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THE  only  obvious  point  of  similarity  between 
the  two  painters  whose  names  appear  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  their 
choice  of  certain  of  their  subjects.  They  both 
made  numerous  pictures  and  drawings  in  the 
East,  and  there  is  a  further  hint  of  resemblance 
in  that  in  many  of  their  compositions  in  the  East 
and  elsewhere  the  interest  is  centred  quite  as 
much  upon  the  figures  as  upon  the  environment 
in  which  they  are  placed.  This  fact  constitutes 
an  artistic  kinship  between  two  men  who  other- 
wise in  their  best  work  are  widely  separated, 
not  only  from  each  other,  but  also  from  their 
fellow-artists.  If  the  style  of  J.  F.  Lewis  can  be 
traced  to  any  influence  other  than  his  own  taste 
and  perseverance  it  leads  us  to  the  later  topo- 
graphers, whose  trick  of  using  the  fine  brush  in 
the  manner  of  a  lead  pencil  much  of  his  earlier 
work  shows  in  a  very  marked  degree.  For  a 
prototype  of  Miiller's  free  brushwork  one  must 
go,  I  think,  to  Cox  and  De  Wint.  Lewis  and 
Miiller,  then,  provide  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  ideas  which  enable  us  to  regard  the  water- 
colour  work  of  this  period  as  a  whole. 

John  Frederick  Lewis,  the  painter  of  those 
delicate  masterpieces  of  Oriental  life,  of  which 
the  "  School  at  Cairo  "  at  South  Kensington 
is  a   typical   example,   was  one  of  the   earliest 
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practitioners  of  the  methods  which  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Enghsh  Pre-RaphaeUtes.  His 
best  work  is  executed  almost  entirely  in  body 
colour,  but  there  is  no  resemblance  between  his 
use  of  the  medium  and  that  of  any  other  artist. 
One  may  find  perhaps  at  a  later  date  a  vague 
suggestion  of  Lewis  in  Birket  Foster's  finely 
stippled  landscapes,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
confuse  their  drawings.  Birket  Foster  applied  his 
perfect  draughtsmanship  to  the  delineation  of 
scenes  of  a  charmingly  sentimental  prettiness, 
both  in  tone  and  in  conception.  Lewis's  amazing 
accuracy  of  touch  and  his  wonderful  sense  of 
colour  make  an  appeal  of  which  the  dignity  is 
akin  in  some  respects  to  that  of  a  fine  Persian 
carpet. 

Lewis  was  destined  from  the  first  for  an  artistic 
career,  though  his  abilities  took  him  into  a  more 
ambitious  field  than  that  anticipated  by  his 
father.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick  Christian 
Lewis,  one  of  the  foremost  engravers  of  his  time, 
whose  skill,  particularly  in  aquatint,  brought  him 
into  association  with  the  best  artists  of  the  day. 
He  worked  on  some  of  Girtin's  Paris  etchings,  and 
on  the  first  plate  in  Turner's  Liher  Studiorum, 
and  he  also  engraved  the  illustrations  to  one  of 
Varley's  publications.  Like  Robert  Brandard  and 
other  engravers  of  note,  he  was  also  an  original 
artist,  and  a  considerable  exhibitor  with  the  Water- 
Colour  Society.  A  brother,  G.  R.  Lewis,  had 
similar  abilities.  He  exhibited  several  water- 
colour  landscapes,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
excellent  illustrations,  both  the  original  drawings 
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and  the  engravings,  in  Dibdin's  Bibliographical 
and  Picturesque  Tour.  J.  F.  Lewis,  the  son,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1805,  in  the  house  in  Queen 
Anne  Street,  according  to  some  accounts,  which 
two  years  earlier  had  been  the  birthplace  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer.  Landseer's  father,  John,  also 
an  engraver,  was  a  close  friend  of  Frederick  Lewis, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  family  and  of  its  circle 
indicated  the  profession  to  which  young  John 
Lewis  was  to  be  put.  The  father  began  early  to 
impart  to  him  the  rudiments  of  his  own  art,  but 
the  boy  quickly  evinced  powers  similar  to  those 
of  young  Landseer.  His  father  offered  him  cautious 
encouragement,  and  promised  him  the  training  of 
a  painter  if  he  could  justify  it  by  selUng  one  of  his 
pictures  at  a  London  exhibition.  John  Lewis 
accepted  the  offer,  and  in  1820,  when  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  studies  of  animals  by  him  were  accepted  and 
hung  by  the  British  Institution  and  the  Oil  and 
Water-Colour  Society. 

The  boy's  work  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  great  men  of  his  profession.  Some  sketches 
which  he  made  of  the  animals  which  were  then 
housed  at  Exeter  Change  in  the  Strand  were 
bought  by  Northcote  the  Academician,  who 
showed  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Lawrence 
immediately  gave  the  young  artist  employment 
in  drawing  animals  and  backgrounds  for  his 
portraits.  This  work  brought  him  commissions 
from  the  owners  of  favourite  dogs  and  horses,  and 
he  was  not  more  than  seventeen  when  his  first 
large  picture,  a  deer-stalking  subject,  was  en- 
graved for  publication.    Between  1824  and  1825 
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W.  B.  Cooke  issued  for  him  a  set  of  six  etched 
mezzotints  of  hons  and  tigers,  of  which  four  were 
heads  and  two  groups.  The  water-colours  from 
which  these  engravings  were  made  were  wonderful 
examples  of  animal  portraiture,  full  of  accurate 
and  minute  brushwork,  yet  in  effect  broad, 
powerful,  and  dignified.  These  six  plates  are 
well  knowTi — I  have  seen  one  of  the  original 
drawings — and  they  throw  valuable  light  on 
Lewis's  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous draughtsmen  who  ever  lived.  One  can  see 
in  his  later  drawings  an  obvious  delight  in  the 
facing  of  difficulties,  a  joy  in  the  deliberate 
triumph  over  technical  puzzles  of  lighting  and 
reflected  colour.  His  best  work  is  full  of  points 
which  must  fill  the  close  observer  with  amazement, 
and  yet  so  masterly  was  his  grip  of  his  composition 
as  a  whole,  so  rigid  his  discipline  of  subordinate 
parts,  that  his  work  appeals  to  the  ordinary  lover 
of  pictures  no  less  than  to  the  meticulous  in- 
vestigator of  fine  details  of  execution.  These  six 
early  studies  of  animals,  so  mature  in  their  touch, 
so  sympathetic  in  their  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  subject,  are  evidence  in  the  young 
man  not  only  of  extraordinary  natural  aptitude, 
but  also  of  no  less  extraordinary  diligence  in  the 
cultivation  of  it.  From  first  to  last  there  was  no 
slurring  or  scamping  in  anything  that  he  did. 

Lewis  continued  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  also  at  the  Water-Colour  Society^ 
and  King  George  IV,  attracted  by  his  work,  com- 
manded him  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  occupied 
for  several  years  painting  sporting  subjects  in  the. 
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Great  Park.  His  environment  provided  his  ex- 
hibition works  for  some  time,  and  also  motives  for 
a  series  of  twelve  Etchings  of  Domestic  Subjects, 
which  were  published  by  his  father  in  1826. 

About  the  year  1827  he  made  his  first  journey 
abroad,  visiting  Tyrol  and  Northern  Italy,  where 
he  found  material  which  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
utilizing.  In  1830  he  added  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  to  his  sources  of  inspiration,  and  his 
pictures  from  that  neighbourhood  bring  to  a 
close  the  first  definite  period  of  his  work. 

In  1832,  anticipating  David  Roberts  by  a 
few  months,  he  went  to  Spain,  a  country  which, 
at  that  time  practically  unexplored  by  artists  of 
eminence,  figured  in  the  minds  of  most  Enghshmen 
as  a  land  of  exquisite  and  romantic  grandeur. 
Lewis  went  prepared  to  be  fascinated,  and  he  was 
not  disappointed.  He  occupied  some  of  his  time 
there  in  making  small  and  careful  studies  in 
water-colour  from  the  old  masters,  and  these  with 
others  form  part  of  the  fine  collection  of  copies 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  For  some  ten 
years  Spain,  its  architecture  and  its  picturesque 
peasantry,  provided  the  subjects  of  his  exhibited 
drawings,  and  he  issued  two  series  of  lithographs 
from  the  same  source,  fifty  plates  in  all,  in  some 
of  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  J.  D.  Harding 
in  transcribing  the  drawings  to  the  stone. 

In  1840  Lewis's  travels  took  him  to  the  East, 
and  for  several  years  he  made  his  residence  in 
Egypt.  Thackeray,  in  his  Journey  from  Cornhill 
to  Grand  Cairo,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  paid  to  the  artist,  "  our  old  friend  J.,  who 
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has  established  himself  here  in  the  most  complete 
Oriental  fashion."  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
bright  dress  and  the  languid  maimer  of  the  country, 
and  though  he  still  painted,  he  sent  no  work  to 
England.  In  1848  the  Water-Colour  Society, 
having  received  nothing  from  him  since  1841, 
decided  to  remove  his  name  from  the  list  of 
members.  Lewis,  however,  pleaded,  and  was 
reinstated,  and  he  became  president  in  1857. 
In  1850  he  sent  a  drawing,  "  The  Hareem," 
which  was  the  sensation  of  the  exhibition,  and 
in  the  follomng  year  he  returned  to  England  for 
good.  He  died  in  1876,  having  reverted  largely 
in  his  later  years  to  his  earher  practice  of  painting 
in  oils. 

WiUiam  James  Miiller,  who  was  bom  in  Bristol 
in  1812,  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  of  scientific 
tastes,  who  had  left  his  native  town  of  Dantzic 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  When  quite  a  boy 
William  assisted  his  father  with  some  of  the 
illustrations  to  a  work  of  natural  history  which 
he  published  in  1821.  He  is,  in  fact,  to  be  numbered 
among  the  precocious  youngsters  who  took 
naturally  to  the  pencil  as  soon  as  their  fingers 
were  able  to  grasp  one.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  sketching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  there  apprenticed 
to  James  Baker  Pyne  (1800-70),  a  self-taught 
artist  who  worked  both  in  oil  and  water-colour, 
and  as  one  of  the  later  topographers  became  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists.  Miiller  gained  little  from  him  beyond 
the  rudiments  of  good  draughtsmanship,  which 
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he  quickly  acquired,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
mastery  over  the  brush  which  Pyne  possessed  in 
a  considerable  degree,  but  which  his  pupil  carried 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  teaching. 

Miiller  soon  had  a  connection  among  the  Bristol 
dealers,  to  whom  he  sold  small  pictures  made  in 
the  district.  In  1831  he  became  acquainted, 
through  a  Bristol  friend,  with  some  drawings  by 
Cotman.  He  copied  some  of  them,  and  broad, 
simple  washes,  his  adaptation  of  one  of  Cotman 's 
favourite  methods,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
his  subsequent  work.  The  young  artist  was, 
moreover,  attracted  to  Cotman's  country,  with 
its  typical  low-lying  landscapes.  Here  he  made 
numerous  sketches — many  of  them  snow  and 
frost  scenes — which  were  worked  up  into 
pictures  later  on.  At  this  period,  too,  he  sketched 
the  picturesque  streets  and  architectural  features  of 
Bristol,  in  company  with  Samuel  Front's  nephew 
Skinner  Prout,  who  was  preparing  his  publication 
entitled  "  Antiquities  of  Bristol."  Then,  as  in 
after  life,  says  Solly,  Miiller  appears  to  have 
adopted  and  stuck  to  the  excellent  rule  of  not 
touching  a  sketch  after  he  left  the  spot ;  to  alter 
or  tamper  with  it  in  the  studio,  he  said,  was 
"  ruin."  At  this  period,  though  he  was  making 
innumerable  studies  from  nature  of  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  he  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
moved  by  certain  examples  which  he  saw  by  tlie 
old  masters.  Caspar  Poussin,  Ruysdael,  Claude, 
and  Ostade  were  in  turn  taken  as  models,  and  he 
painted  a  picture  in  the  manner  of  Poussin  which 
he  signed  "  G.  Poussin,  junior,"  and  which,  it  is 
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said,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  genuine  work 
by  that  master. 

About  the  year  1831  Miiller  had  a  share  in  the 
formation  of  a  sketching  club  similar  to  that  of 
which  Girtin  and  Cotman  were  members.  Among 
the  artists  concerned  were  Skinner  Prout ;  Samuel 
Jackson  (1796-1869),  the  painter  of  river-scenes 
and  seascapes,  who  was  an  associate  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society  from  1823  till  1848  ;  William 
West  (1801-61),  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  who  was  noted  for  his  views  in 
Devonshire  and  Norway ;  T.  L.  Rowbotham, 
senior  (1783-1853),  the  father  of  the  T.  C.  L.  Row- 
botham (1823-75)  whose  brightly  coloured  and 
somewhat  mechanical  Italian  views  are  character- 
istic of  the  degenerate  days  of  the  later  topog- 
raphers. 

Miiller  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  take 
pupils,  and  his  work  was  finding  purchasers  out- 
side the  limits  of  Bristol.  One  of  his  patrons  was 
a  Birmingham  collector,  who,  having  bought  some 
of  Miiller's  paintings,  brought  the  yoimg  artist  to 
the  notice  of  David  Cox.  It  is  said  that  Cox  never 
visited  his  own  native  city  without  calling  on 
Miiller's  patron  to  see  any  new  canvases  of  his 
which  he  might  have  acquired.  There  are  technical 
features  in  the  style  of  each  of  the  two  painters 
which  must  inevitably  have  arrested  the  attention 
of  tlie  other.  Miiller  may  indeed  be  regarded  as 
the  embodiment,  in  a  large  measure,  of  David 
Cox's  influence  on  the  art  of  his  time.  One  sees  in 
MiiBer's  work  the  abandon,  the  virility  of  Cox's 
practice,  applied  to  a  somewhat  different  class  of 
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subjects — and  applied  in  a  way  which  indicates 
not  merely  intelligence,  but  strong  originality. 
There  is,  too,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  a  hint 
of  Cotman,  though  the  work  is,  nevertheless, 
quite  distinctly  his  own. 

In  1834  and  1835  Miiller,  in  company  with 
George  A.  Fripp,  made  his  first  foreign  tour. 
This  took  him  to  Belgium,  the  lower  Rhine, 
Heidelberg,  the  Black  Forest,  Zurich,  and  so  to 
Italy,  where  visits  were  paid  to  most  of  the 
principal  towns  known  to  travellers.  Returning 
home  with  a  stock  of  material  for  pictures  sufficient 
to  keep  him  occupied  for  some  time,  Miiller  re- 
mained in  Bristol  until  1838,  where  he  projected  a 
more  extensive  journey.  Greece  and  Egypt  were 
included.  He  was  home  again  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  to  London. 
Here  he  became  a  member  of  the  little  coterie  of 
artists  who  were  largely  responsible  for  the  fashion 
for  rustic  figure  pictures  which  had  a  vogue  during 
the  first  half  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Each 
member  in  turn  was  required  to  find  a  model  in 
the  streets  and  arrange  for  attendance  for  a  given 
number  of  nights  at  the  studio  in  Clips  tone  Street, 
whence  ultimately  the  community  removed  to 
Langham  Chambers.  In  1840  Miiller  made  the 
journey  to  France  which  resulted  in  the  valuable 
series  of  drawings  issued  in  lithograph  under  the 
title  Age  of  Francis  I  of  France.  This  collection 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  variety  of  Miiller's 
artistic  interests.  In  particular  it  shows  very 
strongly  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing  of  architec- 
tural detail  and  the  vivacity  of  his  figure  work. 
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In  September  of  1843  Miiller  was  off  again  to 
the  East.  This  time  his  destination  was  Lycia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  attach 
himself,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  expedition 
conducted  by  Mr.  Fellows,  afterwards  Sir  Charles, 
to  secure  the  antique  treasures  known  as  the 
Xanthian  Marbles.  In  the  ruined  cities  of  Xanthus, 
Pinara,  Tlos,  and  Telmessos,  and  in  the  surround- 
ing country  Miiller  made  many  remarkable  draw- 
ings about  which  Solly  records  two  interesting 
technical  particulars.  Owing  to  the  deleterious 
action  of  the  climate  on  body  colour  they  were 
made  entirely  without  the  use  of  that  pigment, 
though  Miiller  elsewhere  employed  it  largely  in 
his  sketches  for  greater  rapidity  of  effect ;  and 
the  later  ones,  through  his  stock  of  colours  be- 
coming depleted,  were  executed  chiefly  in  low 
tints  such  as  "  ochre,  light  red  umber,  indigo,  etc." 
The  sketches  which  he  made  in  Rhodes,  on  his  way 
home,  were  done  almost  wholly  in  this  simple 
scale.  The  journey,  which  was  completed  in  May 
of  the  following  year,  also  produced  some  remark- 
able pencil  studies.  These  Miiller  forced  himself  to 
do  as  a  sort  of  disciplinary  variation  from  his 
favourite  brushwork.  He  died  in  1845  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three. 

Miiller's  ambitions  were  those  of  a  painter 
of  important  pictures,  and  his  achievement  was 
extraordinarily  fine,  but  his  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  greatest  rests,  I  think,  rather  on  his 
sketches  than  on  his  finished  works.  He  had  a 
wonderful  facility  and  a  quite  remarkable  gift 
for    selection    and    arrangement,    and    he    knew 
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exactly  when  he  had  done  enough.  There  is  a 
painting  by  him  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  in- 
scription, "  Left  as  a  sketch  for  some  fool  to  finish 
and  spoil." 

His  water-colour  sketches  were  begun  with  a 
groundwork  laid  down  in  broad  flat  washes 
frequently  broken  by  the  roughness  of  the  paper 
with  sparkling  patches  of  light.  Over  these  washes 
he  applied  the  defining  touches  which  give  form 
and  substance.  This  is  always  essentially  brush- 
work,  and  not,  though  the  lines  are  often  fine,  in 
the  nature  of  the  quasi-penwork  which  I  have 
mentioned  elsewhere.  An  interesting  point  in 
connection  with  Miiller  is  that  he  worked  always 
with  the  left  hand. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE    ANNUALS    AND    THEIR   INFLUENCE 

FOR  many  years  the  publication  of  annual 
volumes  in  the  nature  of  almanacs  or, 
in  a  primitive  form,  of  what  we  now  call  year 
books,  had  fostered  the  production  of  drawings 
for  engravings.  The  Ladies'  Polite  Remembrancer , 
a  typical  work  of  this  class,  was  a  small  book  with 
spaces  for  memoranda,  some  amount  of  statistical 
information,  and  a  series  of  twelve  tiny  engravings 
which  headed  the  page  at  the  beginning  of  the 
space  for  each  month.  Soon  after  1820  the  pub- 
lishers   began    tentativel}^    to    consider    schemes 
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following  in  some  measure  the  same  lines,  but 
meeting  rather  the  demand  for  a  small  volume 
suitable  for  presentation  at  Christmas  than  that 
for  a  useful  pocket-book  of  reference.  The  idea 
first  took  definite  shape  in  the  Forget-Me-Not, 
which  was  issued  by  Ackermann  in  1823.  This 
contained  twelve  designs  emblematic  of  the 
months  bj'  Bumey,  for  which  Combe,  the  author 
of  Dr.  Syntax,  supplied  verses.  A  historical 
chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  year  was 
added,  and  there  was  a  seasoning  of  tales  or 
sketches.  Friendship's  Offering,  a  publication  of 
somewhat  similar  scope,  appeared  in  1824,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Literary  Souvenir  and  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and 
Romance.  This  last,  edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts, 
contained  about  twenty  original  compositions  by 
the  principal  writers  of  the  day,  together  with 
ten  steel  engravings.  Alaric  Alfred  Watts's 
biography  of  his  father  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  its  projection.  There  we  learn  that 
the  price  was  twelve  shillings,  and  that  "  all 
element  of  the  pocket-book,  almanac,  diary,  or 
red-book  was  carefully  eschewed."  vScott  and 
Campbell  were  among  the  contributors,  and  it 
contains  one  of  the  earliest  compositions  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth. 

The  enterprise  was  successful.  Six  thousand 
copies  were  sold,  and  the  promoters  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  second  volume 
contained  two  engravings  after  drawings  by 
Turner,  one  of  which,  "  Richmond  Hill,"  was  made 
expressly  for  it.    The  year  of  its  issue,  1825,  was  a 
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disastrous  one  for  publishers,  but  the  book  edipsed 
the  success  of  its  predecessor.  Other  pubUshers 
hastened  into  the  new  field  and  a  number  of  similar 
efforts,  many  of  which  continued  to  appear  for 
several  years,  came  into  being. 

From  this  class  of  book,  containing  illustra- 
tions of  a  very  varied  character,  though  of  high 
average  merit,  sprang  another  class  devoted 
solely  to  landscape,  and  to  the  particular  kind  of 
landscape  which  was  the  work  of  the  later  topo- 
graphical school.  Of  these  the  Landscape  Annual 
came  first.  It  was  started  in  1830  and  ran  until 
1839,  the  title  from  1835  onwards  including  the 
name  of  its  publisher,  Jennings.  Heath's  Pic- 
turesque Annual,  a  work  similar  in  every  way,  ran 
from  1832  to  1836.  The  Continental  Annual 
appeared  only  in  1832. 

The  illustrating  of  these  volumes  devoted  to 
the  picturesque  in  landscape  was  usually  en- 
trusted to  one  artist,  and  the  list  includes  the  most 
prominent  water-colour  men  of  the  day.  Thus 
Prout  is  responsible  for  the  drawings  engraved  in 
the  Continental  Annual,  and  for  those  in  the 
Landscape  Annual  for  1830  and  1831.  This  latter 
publication  employed  J.  D.  Harding  from  1832-4, 
David  Roberts  from  1835-8,  and  James  Holland 
for  the  1839  volume.  Clarkson  Stanfield  illus- 
trated Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  from  1832-4, 
George  Cattermole  did  the  1835  volume,  and 
A.  G.  Vickers  that  for  1836.  The  volumes  for 
1837  and  1838  had  Irish  landscapes  by  T.  Cres- 
wick,  R.A.,  and  figure  subjects  by  W.  D.  Maclise, 
A.R.A.  ;  that  for  1839  views  of  Versailles  by  Callow. 
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In  the  1840  volume  J.  D.  Harding  contributed 
the  majority  of  the  illustrations,  but  one  or  two 
prints  were  from  drawings  by  F,  Mackenzie  and 
T.  Allom,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  of 
the  work  for  the  next  two  years.  In  1843  the 
publishers  went  abroad  for  their  artist  and  the 
plates  bear  the  name  of  Eugene  Lami. 

The  taste  for  engraved  landscape  was  further 
reflected  in  such  publications  as  Landscape  Illus- 
trations to  the  Bible,  1835-6,  Landscape  and  Por- 
trait Illustrations  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  Lord 
Byron,  1833-4,  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  Turner's  Rivers  of  France,  1836, 
and  many  others  dealing  more  or  less  thoroughly 
and  methodically  with  the  topography  of  the 
British  Islands  and  a  wide  foreign  field.  From 
tlie  books  mentioned  above  and  from  an  ex- 
cellent collection  entitled  The  Gallery  of  Modern 
British  Artists,  1834,  a  list  can  be  made  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  prominent  workers 
in  water-colour  during  the  most  important 
period  of  its  history.  The  majority  of  them 
are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  book.  A  few 
facts  concerning  others — Creswick,  Allom,  Cal- 
cott,  Amald,  and  Reinagle — may  be  conveniently 
included  here. 

Thomas  Creswick,  the  Academician,  is  perhaps 
best  known  by  his  oil-paintings.  Bom  in  Sheffield 
in  1 81 1,  he  studied  in  Birmingham  and  came  to 
London  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  pictures 
quickly  attracted  attention  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  British  Institution,  and  in  1842  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  former  and  received  a 
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premium  from  the  latter.  He  died  in  1869.  His 
works,  both  paintings  and  drawings,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  minuteness  of  finish  which  gives 
point  to  Miiller's  remark  on  him  in  a  letter  written 
in  1842  :  "  I  only  wish  he  would  not  niggle  quite 
so  much." 

Thomas  AUom  was  an  artist  whose  first  public 
appearance  must  be  dated  about  the  year  1824. 
Bom  in  1804  and  articled  to  an  architect,  he 
studied  in  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  and  when 
he  was  twenty  exhibited  some  architectural 
designs  at  Suffolk  Street.  Though  he  followed 
the  profession  of  his  early  choice  and  achieved 
some  eminence  in  it — he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects — he  is  better 
known  to-day  for  his  indefatigable  production  of 
drawings  for  numerous  topographical  publications. 
His  travels  in  this  connection  took  him  over  the 
greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  France  and 
Belgium,  and  he  even  visited  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  Far  East.  Many  of  Allom's  drawings  were 
executed  in  monochrome,  doubtless  with  the 
object,  which  I  have  suggested  as  accounting  for 
the  sobriety  of  colouring  affected  by  many  of  the 
earlier  water-colourists,  of  assisting  the  engraver. 
His  drawing  is  good,  but  he  is  by  no  means  the 
equal  in  this  respect  of  several  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  though  he  frequently  painted 
elaborate  architectural  detail  with  a  minute  touch 
his  style  does  not  bear  very  close  inspection.  His 
landscape  work  is  pleasing,  but  it  seldom  if  ever 
rises  to  any  level  beyond  the  best  of  the  second- 
rate  men. 
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George  Amald  (1763-1841)  was  a  prolific 
contributor  to  topographical  publications,  and 
his  name  is  found  therein  from  the  earliest  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  generally  a 
broad  simplicity  about  his  methods,  but  his  com- 
position at  various  periods  of  his  career  embraces 
all  styles  ranging  from  architecture  dra\vings  for 
the  antiquarian  student  to  elaborate  compositions 
in  the  Turner  manner.  He  became  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1810. 

Sir  Augustus  Wall  Callcott  was,  as  has  been 
already  noted,  one  of  Girtin's  associates  in  his 
sketching  club.  He  was  bom  in  1779  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Hoppner  at  the  Academy.  His  land- 
scape work,  for  which  he  abandoned  portraiture, 
obtained  him  his  associateship  in  1806,  and  he 
was  made  an  R.A.  four  years  later.  His  subjects 
were  at  first  found  in  England,  but  subsequently 
he  visited  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  suppljdng 
himself  with  many  sketches  which  were  the  basis 
of  numerous  works  more  or  less  accurately  topo- 
graphical. His  composition,  like  that  of  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries,  was  influenced  by 
Turner.  His  technique,  characterized  by  careful 
and  frequently  minute  draughtsmanship,  is  akin 
to  that  of  J.  D.  Harding.  He  was  knighted  in 
1837,  five  years  before  his  death. 

Richard  Ramsay  Reinagle,  the  son  of  Philip 
Reinagle,  r.a.,  was  bom  in  1775.  He  appeared 
as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  early 
as  1788,  was  an  associate  in  1814,  and  a  member 
in  1823.  He  was  one  of  the  first  associates  of  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society  in  1805  and  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  membership  in  the  following  year.  As 
a  young  man  he  studied  in  Holland  and  Italy, 
and  with  such  success  that  he  was  subsequently 
much  occupied  in  the  restoration  of  old  masters. 
His  connection  with  the  Academy  terminated  in 
1848  on  the  discovery  that  he  had  offered  for 
exhibition  a  work  which  was  not  entirely  by  his 
own  hand.     He  died  in  1862. 

The  engravings  in  the  numerous  illustrated 
volumes  of  the  period  were  of  a  very  high  average 
of  merit  as  minute  workmanship,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  engravers  were 
themselves  original  artists  of  some  distinction. 
Among  them  one  may  note  Robert  Brandard, 
J.  C.  Bentley,  and  Charles  Marshall. 

Brandard  was  bom  in  1805,  and  between  1824, 
when  he  came  to  London,  and  1862,  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  was  engaged  in  translating  into  line  some 
of  the  best  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  day. 
He  was  one  of  the  engravers  of  Turner's  magnifi- 
cent picture  "  Crossing  the  Brook,"  and  he  had  a 
large  share  in  making  the  plates  of  many  of  that 
artist's  publications.  As  a  water-colourist,  Bran- 
dard followed  the  topographical  school  which  he 
helped  so  largely  to  popularize,  and  though  much 
of  his  work  is  good,  there  is  frequently  a  suggestion 
of  harshness  in  the  contrast  of  his  tones.  He  was 
particularly  deft  in  suggesting  colour  with  the 
blacklead  pencil,  as  is  proved  by  many  sketches 
of  his  which  are  extant. 

Joseph  Clayton  Bentley,  bom  in  1809,  had  his 
first  instruction  in  engraving  under  Brandard, 
whom  he   joined  in   1832.     He  had  previously 
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practised  as  a  painter,  and  he  did  not  abandon 
the  old  calhng  when  he  adopted  the  new.  He  died 
in  1 85 1.  Some  of  his  coast  scenes  bear  some  faint 
resemblance  to  those  of  his  better-known  name- 
sake, Charles  Bentley. 

Charles  Marshall  was  bom  in  1806  and  died  so 
recently  as  1890.  He  was  well  known  as  a  scene- 
painter,  and  some  of  his  designs  for  drop  curtains 
are  still  in  use  in  provincial  theatres.  His  water- 
colours  are  characterized  by  a  good  deal  of  elabora- 
tion with  a  fine  full  brush. 

There  were  two  inevitable  results  of  the  issue 
of  the  many  attractive  volumes  which  followed 
the  lead  of  the  annuals.  In  the  first  place  they 
encouraged  a  number  of  very  capable  artists 
whose  work  in  water-colour,  but  for  this  definite 
incentive  to  the  production  of  carefully  finished 
drawings,  would  probably  be  very  little  known 
to-day  ;  and  in  the  second  place  they  gave  rise, 
just  as  Prout's  lithographs  had  earlier,  to  a  desire 
among  amateurs  to  produce  similar  views.  Thus 
we  have  a  group  of  drawing  instructors  (of  whom, 
of  course,  J.  D.  Harding,  with  his  numerous 
educational  drawing-books,  was  the  forerunner) 
reducing  the  current  principles  of  composi- 
tion to  plain  terms,  and  giving  recipes  for  the 
easy  manufacture  of  effective  sketches  from 
nature. 

Among  the  lesser  masters,  to  whose  work 
engraving  gave  a  temporary  prominence,  we  may 
note  the  names  of  W.  H.  Bartlett,  A.  G.  Vickers, 
William  Brockedon,  and  W.  A.  Nesfield. 

William  Henry  Bartlett  was  a  fellow-contributor 
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with  Thomas  Allom  to  many  of  the  topographical 
pubUcations  of  the  period.  Bom  in  1809,  he  was 
articled  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  John  Britton, 
who  kept  him  closely  occupied  in  the  English 
counties.  About  1830  he  extended  his  field  to 
the  Continent,  and  subsequently  visited  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  He  also  made 
four  visits  to  America.  Bartlett's  drawing  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  Allom's,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  it  by  a  timidity  of  colouring 
which  suggests  the  work  rather  of  a  very  accom- 
plished amateur  than  of  an  experienced  pro- 
fessional artist.  He  lacks  the  refined  sense  of 
tones  by  which  Rooker,  for  example,  was  able 
to  raise  above  the  limits  of  restraint  drawings 
executed  in  a  restricted  scale. 

Alfred  Gomersal  Vickers,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned before  in  connection  with  the  later  topog- 
raphers, was  the  son  of  Alfred  Vickers,  who, 
born  in  1786,  was  a  landscape  painter  of  con- 
siderable facility,  but  not  very  great  merit,  a 
popular  teacher  and  a  frequent  exhibitor  between 
1831  and  1859.  The  son  was  born  in  1810,  and 
had  the  benefit  of  very  little  instruction  beyond 
what  his  father  was  able  to  give  him.  He  used 
both  oil  and  water-colour,  and  his  works  in  one 
medium  or  the  other  were  constantly  to  be  seen 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  at  the  British  Institution, 
or  at  Suffolk  Street.  His  best  water-colour  work 
was  done  after  1833,  during  a  visit  to  Russia,  a 
journey  which  furnished  him  ^vith  a  number  of 
subjects  which  were  engraved  in  Heath's  Pic- 
turesque Annual  for  1836.     He  also  provided  an 
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excellent  series  of  drawings  which  were  reproduced 
in  the  German  Tourist. 

William  Brockedon  had  some  small  reputation 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
painter  of  ambitious  historical  paintings,  but  he 
is  better  known  by  topographical  work.  Bom  in 
1787,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  a  watchmaker's 
business  at  Totnes,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  painting  of  portraits  and 
figure  subjects.  Before  1822  he  was  much  abroad, 
but  in  that  year  he  settled  in  London,  and  though 
continuing  his  subject-painting  he  concerned  him- 
self with  several  publications,  including  two  books 
relating  to  the  Alps,  for  which  a  number  of  plates 
were  engraved  after  his  drawings.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  much  interested  in  science. 
He  died  in  1854. 

William  Andrews  Nesfield  became  a  member  of 
the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  in  1823  when  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army. 
He  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  art  when, 
having  served  with  some  distinction  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  and  in  Canada,  he  retired  on  half- 
pay.  Pure  landscape  was  the  subject  of  his 
choice,  with  a  special  leaning  towards  waterfalls, 
for  which  he  had  a  wide  and  deserved  reputation. 
In  1852  he  left  the  Society  to  follow  up  the  pro- 
fession of  landscape  gardener.  He  died  in  1888. 
Tlie  well-known  publication.  Specimens  of  Medice- 
val  Architecture  from  Sketches  made  in  France  and 
Italy,  is  the  work  of  his  son,  William  Eden  Nesfield. 
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Nesfield's  technique  has  a  suggestion  of  Francis 
OHver  Finch.  He  indicates  high  lights  on  his  trees 
by  rubbing  out  leaf-shaped  spots  which  he  colours 
with  a  lighter  tint  than  the  surrounding  foliage, 
just  as  Finch  did.  Apart  from  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  connect  his  manner  directly  with  that  of  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries,  though  his  drawings 
in  their  composition  and  general  colouring  are 
essentially  of  the  period,  with  a  leaning  towards 
the  Varley  convention.  He  had  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  he  had  the  skill  necessary  to  place  his 
observations  on  paper,  but  his  methods  were  those 
of  his  fellows,  and  no  innovation  stamps  him  as 
particularly  original.  Ruskin  gave  him  high 
praise  for  his  drawing  of  water  and  waterfalls, 
but,  possibly  because  the  taste  for  pictures  of 
waterfalls  has  declined,  his  work  is  almost  for- 
gotten by  most  people  who  do  not  study  the  history 
of  water-colour. 

A  few  names  of  capable  men  even  less  well 
known  may  be  added  to  this  list  of  lesser  notabili- 
ties— those  of  WiUiam  Purser,  George  Howse,  and 
William  Crouch.  George  Howse  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Water-Colour  Painters  in  1837. 
His  subjects  are  those  of  the  later  topographers, 
and  his  technique  has  many  of  their  characteris- 
tics, including  the  quasi-penwork  with  the  fine 
brush.  He  employed  with  much  skill  the  trick 
of  scratching  out  lights  with  the  sharp  point  of 
a  knife. 

William  Purser  was  much  employed  in  work  for 
the  engravers  between  about  1827  and  1835,  and 
he  was  frequently  engaged,  as  were  many  greater 
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men,  to  elaborate  drawings  from  amateur  sketches. 
His  best  water-colours  are  bright  and  full  of 
"  quality." 

Of  William  Crouch's  life  very  few  facts  are 
known.  Engravings  after  his  drawings  appeared 
in  various  publications  between  the  years  1830 
and  1850.  His  work  is  characterized  by  a  rich 
brilhance  of  tone  which  vaguely  suggests  Varley's 
efforts  to  achieve  in  water-colour  the  intensity  of 
oil.    His  subjects  are  taken  chiefly  in  Italy. 

We  come  now  to  the  drawing  masters,  and  in 
our  survey  of  this  not  unimportant  branch  of  the 
subject  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
later  topographers  had  by  no  means  entirely 
taken  the  place  of  their  predecessors.  John 
Varley,  the  leader  of  the  old  school,  was  still  hard 
at  work,  as  were  Cox,  De  Wint,  Harding,  Cotman, 
and  others,  and  while  the  amateur  taste  for  land- 
scape was  unquestionably  stimulated  by  the  later 
landscape  painters,  it  was  satisfied  in  many  cases 
with  instruction  from  teachers  trained  in  the 
earlier  methods.  From  these  we  may  select  three 
men  characteristic  of  their  class  :  Henry  Gasti- 
neau,  William  Evans,  and  William  Delamotte. 

Henry  Gastineau  was  throughout  his  long  life — 
he  was  bom  in  1791  and  died  in  1876 — ^a  typical 
topographer  of  the  old  school,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  his  career  he  contributed  exten- 
sively to  publications  of  the  large  class  wliich 
carried  on  the  eighteenth-century  tradition.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society  in  1823  and  was  a  steady  contributor  of 
landscapes,  chiefly  British. 
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William  Evans,  generally  known  as  "  Evans  of 
Eton,"  succeeded  his  father  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  as  drawing  master  at  Eton  College. 
Bom  at  Eton  in  1797,  he  became  a  pupil  of  De 
Wint,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society  in  1830.    He  died  in  1877. 

William  Delamotte  was  bom  in  1775,  and  had 
been  for  two  years  drawing  master  at  the  Great 
Marlow  Military  Academy  when  in  1805  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  earliest  associates  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  showed  drawings  of  an  architec- 
tural character ;  but,  influenced  apparently  by 
Girtin's  work,  he  turned  his  attention  to  land- 
scape. His  connection  with  the  Old  Society 
ceased  in  1808,  and  he  was  subsequently  a  fairly 
frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy,  the  British 
Institution,  and  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery.  His 
water-colours  carried  on  the  early  manner  of 
washing  in  tints  over  a  preliminary  pen  outline, 
and  they  have  considerable  breadth  and  vigour. 
He  died  in  1863.  His  son,  Philip  Henry  Delamotte, 
who  died  in  1889,  was  also  a  teacher. 

Of  the  drawing  masters  whose  instmction  was 
based  on  the  practice  of  the  later  topographers, 
W'illiam  Leighton  Leitch  and  John  Callow  were 
the  most  distinguished.  Bom  in  Glasgow  in 
1804,  W.  L.  Leitch  was  sent  first  into  a  law- 
yer's office  and  afterwards  to  a  weaving  factory 
belonging  to  a  relative.  But  a  love  of  art,  which 
he  fostered  by  sketching  the  buildings  of  his 
native  town,  ultimately  triumphed,  and  he  made 
his  first  definite  step  in  the  right  direction  by 
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getting  employment  with  a  house-decorator.  In  1824 
he  was  engaged  as  a  scene-painter  at  the  Glasgow 
theatre,  and  later,  through  the  influence  of  David 
Roberts,  he  obtained  similar  work  in  London.  He 
exhibited  oil-paintings  and  from  1833  was  able  to 
spend  four  years  studying  in  Italy.  Here  he  began 
to  be  known  as  a  teacher,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  his  valuable  connection  was  the  means 
of  bringing  him  to  the  notice  of  the  young  Queen 
Victoria,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  in  water-colour 
for  many  years.    He  died  in  1883. 

Technically,  W.  L.  Leitch  was  very  much  a 
product  of  his  time.  It  is  frequently  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  between  his  carefully 
finished  drawings  and  those  of  David  Roberts  ; 
but  in  the  examples  where  he  is  less  imitative  his 
compositions  have  a  pleasing  subdued  warmth  of 
tone  which  is  quite  distinctive.  There  is  an  anec- 
dote, attributed  to  Whistler,  which  does  him 
scant  justice.  Someone  had  mentioned  him,  and 
Wliistler  (if  it  was  Whistler)  caught  the  name — 
"  Leitch  ?  Leitch  ?  Oh  yes,  he  taught  the  Queen 
to  paint.    Or  else  she  taught  him — I  forget  which." 

W.  L.  Leitch's  brother,  R.  P.  Leitch,  also  en- 
joyed some  celebrity  as  a  teacher  between  the 
years  1840  and  1875,  The  basis  of  his  teaching 
and  also  that  of  his  o%vn  practice  was  the  laying 
in  of  all  shadows  with  a  neutral  grey  composed 
of  lake,  indigo,  and  Vandyke  brown  or  sepia.  His 
work  on  the  whole  is  mechanical  and  lacking  in 
subtlety. 

John  Callow,  the  brother  and  pupil  of  William 
Callow,  was  born  in  1822,  and  had  the  benefit 
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of  fraternal  instruction  in  Paris  from  1835  till 
1 841.  He  came  before  the  London  public  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society  in  1845, 
and  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Old  Society's  shows 
from  1850  until  his  death  in  1878.  John  Callow 
was  a  drawing  master  of  considerable  distinction, 
and  many  of  his  freshly  coloured,  vigorous  copies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  portfolios  of  dealers  in  the 
less  important  works  of  art.  The  style  in  which 
these  are  executed — a  happy  combination  of 
broad  washes  and  definite  touches  of  brushwork 
— is  well  adapted  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs 
who  aim  at  a  speedy  and  attractive  result  of  their 
labours.  For  many  years  he  was  instructor  in 
landscape  drawing  in  the  miUtary  academies  at 
Addiscombe  and  Woolwich. 

At  both  these  institutions  Callow  had  as  his 
colleague  Aaron  Edwin  Penley,  who,  bom  in 
1806,  was  a  member  of  the  New  Society  between 
1838  and  1856,  and  died  in  1870.  He  pubhshed 
several  well-known  works  on  drawings.  His  style 
has  in  it  something  of  both  the  earlier  and  the 
later  schools. 


CHAPTER   XV 

FIGURES 

nPHERE  was  another  popular  phase  of  art 
-*-  which  some  of  the  annuals  reflected  and 
encouraged  scarcely  less  than  topographical  land- 
scape. Figure  studies,  generally  of  a  sentimental 
character,  were  an  essential  feature  of  many  of  the 
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gift  books,  and  for  some  years  before  the  annuals 
made  their  appearance  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable vogue  for  poetical  and  other  volumes 
with  illustrations  of  this  nature.  I  have  already 
mentioned  Stothard,  Richard  Corbould,  and  Bur- 
ney  as  working  contemporaneously  with  the 
eighteenth-century  school  of  topographers.  Stoth- 
ard, as  we  have  seen,  survived  until  1834,  thus 
linking  in  this  class  the  earlier  with  the  later  men. 
Of  these  there  are  several  worthy  of  note,  and  taken 
as  a  group  they  cover  a  very  varied  field  of  achieve- 
ment. There  is  the  rustic  work  of  William  Hunt, 
who  is  perhaps  even  better  knoNvn  by  his  groups  of 
fruit  and  birds'  nests  than  by  his  figures,  though 
these  probably  brought  him  the  greatest  success 
in  his  lifetime;  there  is  the  historical  work  of 
such  men  as  George  Cattermole  and  Louis  Haghe, 
whose  admirable  figures  are  additionally  interest- 
ing by  reason  of  the  settings  in  which  they  are 
placed ;  there  is  the  picturesque  ethnology  of 
such  men  as  John  Augustus  Atkinson,  with  his 
studies  of  Russian  life  ;  there  is  the  fashionable 
portraiture  of  A.  E.  Chalon  and  his  class  ;  and,  to 
mention  no  more,  the  romantic  work  of  J.  M. 
Wright  continuing  the  Stothard  tradition  with 
faint  echoes  of  Watteau. 

William  Hunt  "  was  always  a  poor  cripple,  and, 
as  he  was  fit  for  nothing,  they  made  an  artist  of 
him."  Thus,  as  Roget  quotes,  it  came  about  that, 
according  to  an  uncle  of  his  who  was  a  butcher, 
he  adopted  the  profession  which  brought  him  fame. 
He  was  a  Londoner,  born  in  1790,  the  son  of  a  tin- 
man who  was  lucky  enough  to  have  friends  who 
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could  advise  him,  and  wise  enough  to  accept  their 
advice.  Realizing,  as  the  uncle  explained,  that  the . 
tin  trade,  at  any  rate,  would  be  no  gainer  by  his 
son's  apprenticeship  to  it,  he  bound  him  for  seven 
years  to  John  Varley,  being  unconvinced,  to  quote 
Roget  again,  "  that  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  was 
to  be  learned  in  less  time  than  what  was  legally 
required  to  make  a  good  tinman."  With  Varley 
the  boy  learned  to  draw  carefully  and  accurately 
from  nature,  and  in  1807  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Somerset  House  with  three  landscapes  in 
oils.  A  year  later  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
schools,  and  was  among  several  promising  students 
selected  from  that  community  to  assist  with 
scenery  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  then  being  re- 
built after  the  fire.  At  this  period,  too,  he  came 
into  contact  with  Dr.  Monro,  who  had  the  young 
man  to  stay  with  him  at  Bushey,  and  gave  him 
much  practical  assistance.  He  began  to  exhibit 
with  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  in  1814, 
during  the  period  in  which  both  drawings  and 
paintings  were  admitted.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
elected  an  associate,  and  in  1826  he  became  a 
member.  From  this  date  he  abandoned  altogether 
his  practice  in  oils.  He  died  in  1864.  He  made  his 
first  conspicuous  success  with  a  drawing  of  a  stall 
of  vegetables  lighted  by  a  candle  in  a  paper 
lantern.  "  In  the  luminous  quality  with  which  he 
endowed  this  simple  subject,"  says  Roget,  "  his 
marvellous  command  of  colour  and  gradations  of 
tone  were  immediately  recognized."  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  period  of  popular  appreciation. 
This,  earned  by  the  picturesque  figure  compositions 
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that  were  his  favourite  work  at  this  time,  was  ex 
tended  to  the  quietly  humorous  single-figure  studies 
and  the  still-life  pieces  which,  though  they  appear 
earlier,  he  adopted  more  definitely  later. 

His  immature  work  was  technically  in  the 
manner  of  the  early  stained  drawings,  transparent 
washes  being  applied  to  a  preliminary  outline  in 
ink.  From  this  simple  and  very  pleasing  method 
he  gradually  made  a  complete  revolution.  His 
later  drawings  were  executed  entirely  with  opaque 
colours,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  this 
medium  into  his  practice  was  accompanied  by 
his  method  of  getting  a  sparkle  of  high  lights  by 
scratching  the  paper  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Ruskin,  in  his  Notes  on  Proui  and  Hunt,  a  book 
which  formed  the  catalogue  to  an  exhibition  of 
drawings  by  those  artists  held  by  the  Fine  Art 
Society  in  1880,  writes  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
of  much  of  Hunt's  work.  There  is  an  unquestion- 
able charm  about  his  rustic  figures.  He  elevates 
them,  yet  he  does  it  with  none  of  the  affectation 
which  produced  the  sentimental  idealism  of  many 
of  the  early  Victorian  figure  painters.  In  this 
connection  Ruskin  notes  "  the  confidence  which 
the  painter  felt  in  his  power  of  giving  some  kind 
of  interest  to  the  most  homely  objects,  and  render- 
ing the  transitions  of  ordinary  light  and  shade 
impressive,  though  he  had  nothing  more  sacred  to 
illuminate  than  a  lettuce,  and  nothing  more 
terrible  to  hide  than  a  reaping-hook."  Ruskin 
divides  Hunt's  work  into  six  classes,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  him  with,  by  way  of 
apology,  a  strong  recommendation  to  all  who  are 
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interested  in  either  Hunt  or  Prout,  and  generally 
in  the  principles  which  underlie  all  artistic  effort, 
to  read  every  word  of  the  volume  from  which  I 
make  the  extracts  : — 

"  Class  I.  Drawings  illustrative  of  rural  life 
and  its  vivacity  and  purity,  without  the  slightest 
endeavour  at  idealization,  and  still  less  with  any 
wish  either  to  caricature  or  deplore  its  imper- 
fections. All  the  drawings  belonging  to  this  class 
are,  virtually,  faultless,  and  most  of  them  very 
beautiful.  Class  2.  Country  life,  with  endeavour 
to  add  interest  to  it  by  passing  sentiment.  The 
drawings  belonging  to  this  class  are  almost  always 
over-finished,  and  liable  to  many  faults.  Class  3. 
Country  life,  with  some  expression  of  its  degra- 
dation, either  by  gluttony,  cowardice,  or  rudeness. 
The  drawings  of  this  class  are  usually  very  clever, 
and  apt  to  be  very  popular ;  but  they  are  on  the 
whole  dishonourable  to  the  artist."  (As  Ruskin 
remarks  in  his  Preface  to  these  Notes,  "  There  is 
no  place  for  humour  in  true  painting.")  "  Class  4. 
Flower  pieces.  Fruit  is  often  included  in  these  ; 
but  they  form  a  quite  separate  class,  being  neces- 
sarily less  finished  drawings — the  flowers  sooner 
changing  their  form.  Class  5.  Fruit  pieces,  on 
which  a  great  part  of  the  artist's  reputation  very 
securely  rests.  Class  6.  Dead  animals.  Alas  ! 
If  he  could  but  have  painted  living  ones  instead 
of  those  perpetual  bunches  of  grapes.  But  it 
could  not  be.  To  a  weakly  sensitive,  nervous 
temperament,  the  perpetual  changes  of  position, 
and  perpetual  suggestion  of  new  beauty  in  an 
animal  are  entirely  ruinous  ;  in  ten  minutes  they 
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put  one  in  a  fever.  Only  the  very  greatest  portrait 
painters — Sir  Joshua  and  Velasquez — can  draw 
animals  rightly."  It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in 
mind  the  comments  which  Ruskin  makes  on  the 
classes  of  drawings  which  he  thus  defines,  because 
if  the  verdict  of  the  auction-rooms  of  to-day  is  to 
be  rehed  upon,  his  judgment  has  been  endorsed  by 
posterity.  This  has  not  always  been  the  case  in 
regard  to  Ruskin's  pronouncements. 

We  have  noted  the  curious  case  of  Scarlett 
Davis  being  described  by  Redgrave  as  a  subject 
painter,  and  yet  being  infinitely  more  notable  as 
a  painter  of  architectural  views.  George  Catter- 
mole  is  an  example  of  the  exact  reverse  of  this. 
His  reputation  to-day  is  that  of  a  figure  painter, 
and  yet  his  earliest  bids  for  celebrity  were  made 
as  a  delineator  of  architecture.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  when,  in  1822,  as  an  associate 
of  the  "  Old  "  Society,  he  exhibited  a  view  of  part 
of  Wells  Cathedral.  He  had  already  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Royal  Academy  with  views  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  in  1819  and  1821. 

Bom  in  1800  at  Dickleburgh,  near  Diss,  in 
Norfolk,  he  seems  early  to  have  made  his  choice 
of  a  profession,  for  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
studying  architecture  with  John  Britton,  that 
assiduous  antiquary.  An  elder  brother,  Richard 
Cattermole,  afterwards  a  divine  and  historian 
of  some  little  note,  was  at  this  time  also  engaged 
under  Britton,  and  many  of  the  plates  in  his 
publications  bear  the  names  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  pair.  Richard,  too,  was  an  occasional 
exhibitor  of  architectural   drawings.    It   was  in 
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1826  that  George  Cattermole  gave  the  first  public 
hint  of  the  style  of  work  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  adopt  with  considerable  success.  In  that  year 
he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  (together 
with  two  architectural  drawings)  a  picture  of 
Henry  II  discovering  the  relics  of  King  Arthur 
at  Glastonbury.  He  followed  this  in  the  next  ex- 
liibition  with  a  presentment  of  the  trial  of  Queen 
Catherine,  his  last  Academy  work.  From  that 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  figure  subjects  in 
water-colour,  for  which  he  utilized  his  training 
in  architecture  in  the  elaboration  of  picturesque 
settings.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society  in  1833.  He  had  now  developed 
a  quick,  somewhat  sketchy  touch,  very  different 
from  the  meticulous  precision  of  his  earlier  work, 
but  by  no  means  unallied  with  it.  Cattermole, 
indeed,  affords  one  of  the  many  examples  which 
prove  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  fame  as  a 
painter.  The  concentration  necessary  for  the 
correct  delineation  of  architectural  detail  was 
with  him,  as  it  was  with  Turner  and  many  others, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  his  training. 
In  1852  Cattermole,  with  the  object  of  devoting 
himself  to  oil,  resigned  his  membersliip  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society,  much  to  the  regret  of  that 
body.  In  the  new  medium  he  achieved  little 
success ;  indeed,  compared  with  that  which  he 
gained  as  a  water-colourist,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  failure.  He  received  a  first-class  gold  medal 
for  water-colour  painting  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1855.  In  1839  he  was  offered  a  knighthood  on 
the  completion  of  a  drawing  of  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
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said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Queen  Victoria, 
This  honour  he  dechned.  He  dechned  also  the 
honour  of  teaching  the  French  princesses  then 
residing  at  Claremont,  from  a  sense,  doubtless, 
that  his  talents  were  very  far  removed  from  the 
conventional  lines  along  wliich  it  would  be  neces- 
sary' to  direct  the  studies  of  amateurs.  Cattermole 
was  a  man  of  strong  social  qualities,  and  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  literary  and  artistic  circles  of 
his  day.  Dickens,  Disraeli,  Lytton,  Thackeray, 
Macaulay,  and  Browning  were  among  his  intimate 
friends  outside  the  world  of  art,  and  he  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  Gore  House  under  the  reign  of 
the  Countess  of  Blessington  and  Count  d'Orsay. 
He  was  something  of  a  wliip  and  a  horseman,  an 
amateur  actor  and  a  humorist ;  something,  too, 
of  a  dandy  in  his  dress  and  a  precisian  in  his  speech. 
He  had  some  of  the  defects  which  frequently  ac- 
company such  quahties.  Though  not  a  spend- 
thrift, he  was  not  enough  of  an  economist  to 
provide  for  his  old  age,  and  when  he  died  in  1868 
he  left  a  widow  to  the  honourable  charity  of  the 
Civil  List. 

Louis  Haghe  is  another  artist  the  interest  of 
whose  work  is  divided  almost  equally  between 
the  figures  and  their  architectural  environment. 
Haghe  was  bom  in  Belgium  in  1806,  and  though 
he  made  England  the  land  of  his  adoption,  it  was 
to  his  native  country  and  to  Germany  that  he 
went  for  the  subjects  of  the  majority  of  his 
drawings,  Haghe  began  his  career  as  an  assistant 
to  Day,  the  lithographer,  and  he  published  three 
fine  series  of  plates,  after  his  own  drawings,  en- 
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titled  Sketches  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  These 
show  that  he  possessed  very  considerable  abilities 
as  a  draughtsman  of  architecture,  and  in  the 
picturesque  grouping  of  figures  dressed  in  old- 
fashioned  costumes.  His  technique  is  akin  to 
that  of  David  Roberts.  His  work  shows  an  evident 
dehght  in  facing  difficulties  of  delineation,  and  he 
was  able  to  indicate  or  to  suggest  without  con- 
fusion, by  a  generalization  which  was  never  very 
broad,  an  amazing  amount  of  minute  detail. 
Interior  work  made  an  appeal  to  him  quite  as 
great  as  exterior.  He  found  in  the  old  town  halls 
of  Flanders,  with  their  elaborately  sculptured 
fire-places  and  their  fine  woodwork,  admirable 
settings  for  his  councils  of  sage  burghers  or  his 
solemn  conclaves  of  military  leaders,  and  he  fur- 
nished these  chambers  with  rare  old  chairs,  and 
himg  them  with  rich  tapestry  and  embroideries 
with  the  hand  of  an  admirer  of  each  individual 
article,  rather  than  that  of  the  mere  accu- 
mulator of  curios.  His  church  interiors,  lacking 
the  interest  of  human  occupation,  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  triumphs  over  technical  difficulties  in 
the  matter  of  firm  and  true  pencil  work.  At- 
mospherically they  are  frequently  cold  and  empty. 
Haghe  was  elected  in  1835  an  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour,  and  he 
was  subsequently  for  some  years  president.  He 
died  in  1885. 

Alfred  Edward  Chalon,  r.a.,  who  held  the 
position  of  painter  in  water-colours  to  Queen 
Victoria,  was  bom  in  1781,  and  with  his  elder 
brother,   John   James,  bom   three  years  earlier, 
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became  a  member  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society 
in  1808.  He  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1812  and  a  member  in  1816,  when  he 
enjoyed  wide  popularity  as  a  painter  of  portraits 
in  water-colour.  He  was  associated  with  his 
brother,  a  landscapist  and  subject  painter  of 
some  distinction,  in  the  formation  of  the  Sketching 
Society.  John  was  elected  an  Academician  in  1841, 
and  died  in  1854  ;  Alfred  survived  him  six  years. 

Alexander  Chisholm,  bom  about  1792,  joined  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society  as  an  associate  in  1829. 
He  had  previously  made  some  reputation  by  ex- 
hibiting portraits  and  subject  pictures  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  had  spent  several  years  as  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  His  best  works  depict  incidents  in 
rustic  life,  and  he  did  also  many  scenes  in  history 
and  fiction. 

John  Masey  Wright  was  a  figure  painter  of 
considerable  charm,  and  evidently  an  admirer 
of  Thomas  Stothard,  whom,  as  a  boy,  he  fre- 
quently watched  at  work  in  his  studio.  Bom  in 
1777,  he  had  some  experience  as  a  scene-painter, 
and  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1808.  After  1824,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  he  gave  up  painting 
for  drawing,  and  achieved  wide  success  as  a 
draughtsman  for  the  popular  engraved  book 
illustrations  of  the  time.   He  died  in  1866. 

John  William  Wright,  who  was  not  related  to 
John  Masey  Wright,  was  bom  in  1802.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society 
from  the  year  1831,  when  he  became  a  member, 
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until  his  death  in  1848.  Though  the  son  of  a 
miniature  painter  who  got  him  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  art,  he  never  attained  much  eminence  in 
his  profession.  His  work,  however,  is  pleasing  in 
quality. 

John  Augustus  Atkinson,  like  T.  W.  Atkinson, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  among  the  architects, 
was  first  known  for  his  drawings  and  paintings 
of  Russian  interest,  but,  unlike  the  younger  man 
— J.  A.  Atkinson  was  born  in  1775 — figures  were 
his  favourite  subjects.  He  was  taken  to  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  gained  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress  Catherine  and  the 
Emperor  Paul.  In  1802,  the  year  following  his 
return  to  England,  he  sent  liis  first  picture  to  the 
Academy,  and  soon  afterwards  he  issued  a  book 
on  the  manners,  customs,  and  amusements  of  the 
Russians,  illustrated  with  coloured  etchings.  He 
was  an  associate  of  the  Water-Colour  Society 
in  1808  and  a  member  in  i8og.  He  seems  to  have 
died  about  the  year  1829.  He  pubUshed  a  number 
of  lithographic  and  other  plates  representing 
battles,  costumes,  and  other  subjects  in  which 
figures  were  prominent.  Some  of  his  coloured 
aquatints  with  their  simple,  vigorous  treatment 
are  much  prized  by  collectors. 

Henry  Corbould  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  son  of  Richard  Corbould,  the  versatile, 
though  not  very  distinguished,  contemporary 
of  Edward  Bumey.  He  was  bom  in  1787,  studied 
under  his  father,  and  then  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  schools.  His  exhibited  works,  historical 
figure  subjects,  date  from  1807,  and  from  this 
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time  he  was  much  engaged  in  book  illustrations. 
His  remarkable  accuracy  as  a  draughtsman  led  to 
his  appointment  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  engravings  of  the  Elgin  marbles  and  other 
classical  works  of  art.  His  death  occurred  sud- 
denly in  1844. 

There  is  one  great  name  which  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  in  connection  with  figure  painting. 
WiUiam  Blake  is  5.n  artist  who  cannot  be  passed 
by  without  notice  in  such  a  book  as  this,  though 
his  drawings  cannot  be  regarded  as  essentially  a 
part  of  the  English  school  of  water-colour. 
His  work  is  that  of  a  dreamer  who  belongs  to  no 
time  and  no  country,  or  to  aU  times  and  all 
countries.  At  the  age  of  ten — ^he  was  bom  in 
1757 — he  began  to  study  drawing,  and  subse- 
quently served  an  apprenticeship  to  James  Basire, 
the  engraver.  He  exhibited  some  historical  and 
BibUcal  subjects  at  the  Royal  Academy  between 
1780  and  1808.  The  work  by  which  he  is  known — 
the  mystical  illustrations  to  his  own  and  other 
poems — dates  from  about  1783,  when,  assisted  by 
Flaxman,  he  published  his  Poetical  Sketches.  He 
died  in  1827. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

MARINE    PAINTERS 

SEVERAL  landscape  painters,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  also  widely  known  for  their 
marine  pieces,  though  the  variety  of  their  work 
in  other  directions  precludes  their  being  classified 
among  those  who  made  the  sea  their  speciality. 
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Turner,  Cotraan,  Copley  Fielding  all  added 
considerably  to  their  reputation  with  their  sea- 
scapes. Clarkson  Stanfield  at  first  devoted  him- 
self to  them  exclusively,  and  even  latterly  when 
he  had  definitely  joined  the  topographers  he 
retained  a  distinct  preference  for  coast  views. 
Some  of  his  best  work,  indeed,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
engraved  in  his  volume  of  Coast  Scenery.  But  there 
were  several  water-colour  painters  who  did  very 
little  else,  or  who  are,  at  any  rate,  best  known  by 
this  kind  of  work.  Charles  Bentley  is  perhaps  the 
most  noted  of  these ;  George  Chambers  and 
James  Carmichael  probably  come  next,  and  a 
large  remaining  group  includes  Dominic  Serres, 
the  brothers  William  and  John  Cantiloe  Joy, 
Samuel  Owen,  Samuel  Austin,  E.  W.  Cooke,  r.a., 
and  George  Balmer. 

The  majority  of  these  men  were  bom  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  Dominic 
Serres  takes  us  back  to  very  early  times.  He  was 
bom  in  1722,  in  Germany.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  his 
parents  designed  him  for  the  Church.  The  boy, 
however,  shaped  for  himself  a  more  romantic 
career.  He  ran  away  from  home,  tramped  into 
Spain,  shipped  as  a  common  seaman,  and  at 
length  became  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the 
Havannah.  There  in  1752  he  came  into  conflict 
with  a  British  frigate,  was  taken  prisoner  to 
England,  and  being  released  on  parole  settled 
in  Northamptonshire.  Here  he  set  to  work  to 
learn  the  profession  of  an  artist,  and  with  such 
success  that  in  1768  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
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foundation  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  died  in  1793.  He  is  best  knouTi  as  a  painter 
in  oils,  but  he  executed  a  number  of  drawings 
which  are  full  of  vigour  and  in  many  ways  more 
interesting  than  his  rather  weak  and  sombre 
works  in  the  other  medium. 

Samuel  Owen  comes  next  in  order  of  time. 
Bom  in  1768,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
and  saw  not  only  the  rise  of  the  Early  English 
School,  but  also  the  best  period  of  its  work.  He 
first  exhibited  a  sea  view  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1794,  and  was  in  1808  member  of  the  Associated 
Artists  in  Water-Colour,  the  society  which  began 
in  that  year  a  brief  rivalry  with  the  original  body 
of  water-colour  painters.  Among  his  best  pro- 
ductions are  a  series  of  drawings  which  were 
engraved  to  illustrate  a  book  on  the  Thames. 
His  work  is  fresh  and  transparent  in  tone,  and 
the  draughtsmanship  of  the  various  types  of 
craft  which  he  introduces  into  his  compositions 
is  minute  without  being  trying.  His  seas  are 
pleasantly  coloured,  but,  though  they  show 
evidence  of  wide  observation,  they  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  be  stilted. 

The  year  of  Owen's  death,  1857,  when  he  had 
long  ceased  to  practise  his  profession,  saw  also 
the  death  of  the  two  brothers  Joy.  They  were 
bom,  William  in  1803,  John  in  1806,  at  Yarmouth, 
where  for  many  years  they  worked  in  collaboration. 
Their  drawings  show  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
ships,  which  they  were  able  to  introduce  without 
sacrificing  the  picturesque  to  technical  details. 

James  Wilson  Carmichael,  bom  in  1801,  was  a 
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Newcastle  man  whose  work  began  to  appear  in 
the  London  exhibitions  in  1838,  when  an  oil- 
painting  by  him  was  hung  by  the  Society  of  British 
Artists.  He  practised  both  in  oil  and  water-colour, 
and  published  in  1859  a  book  on  marine  painting 
in  the  latter  medium.  His  compositions  are  ver}' 
unequal  in  merit.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  dignity 
and  a  fine  understanding  of  the  motion  of  water 
and  the  animation  of  shipping,  but  others  are 
dull  and  uninteresting.  I  have  in  my  mind  certain 
seaside  views,  in  which  the  seaside  is  that  of 
lodging-house  keepers  taken  in  the  dull  season. 
On  the  whole  he  is,  I  think,  less  successful  when 
he  is  at  the  water's  edge  than  when  he  is  out  at 
sea  and  only  a  vague  distance  of  land  is  visible. 

George  Chambers,  who  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  general  public  somewhere  about  the  'thirties, 
was  bom  and  bred  to  the  sea,  and  knew  intimately, 
to  his  cost,  the  ways  of  ships  and  of  sailors.  His 
father  was  a  seaman  of  Whitby,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1803.  Having  at  the  age  of  eight  completed 
his  education  so  far  as  book-learning  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  put  to  work  unloading  coal  in  the 
harbour.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  sea,  and  being 
of  unusually  small  build,  he  had  a  particularly 
large  share  of  rough  treatment,  which  permanently 
weakened  his  constitution.  During  this  period  he 
began  to  show  artistic  leanings,  his  tastes  finding 
expression  in  such  various  ways  as  paying  visits 
to  inspect  pictures  in  touTis  at  which  he  touched, 
painting  the  portraits  of  various  vessels,  and 
decorating  the  ship's  buckets.  It  was  his  success 
in  the  latter  direction  which  at  length  attracted 
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the  skipper  of  another  vessel,  and  brought  about 
his  release.  His  indentures  were  cancelled  with 
two  years  of  the  seven  still  unserved,  and  at 
fifteen  he  went  ashore  at  his  native  town  to  seek 
his  fortune  as  an  artist.  Here  he  found  employment 
as  a  house-painter,  and  filled  in  his  spare  time 
with  small  pictures,  which  he  produced  from  the 
sketches  brought  home  by  sea  captains,  and  with 
the  manufacture  of  valentines.  In  1822  he  made 
his  way  to  London,  and  was  there  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  a  benefactor  who  recognized 
his  talent  and  gave  him  generous  encouragement. 
This  was  one  Christopher  Crawford,  the  landlord 
of  the  Waterman's  Arms,  in  Wapping,  where 
Whitby  seamen  were  accustomed  to  forgather. 
Crawford  had  met  young  Chambers  during  his 
period  of  sea  service,  and  being  something  of  a 
collector  of  marine  pictures,  he  conceived  that 
a  view  of  Whitby  would  prove  an  attraction  in 
his  parlour.  Chambers  was  commissioned  to  paint 
it,  and  it  brought  him  several  other  commissions 
for  ship  portraits.  It  was  also  the  means  of  bring- 
ing him  into  touch  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
Colosseum  in  Regent's  Park,  who  engaged  him 
to  assist  with  a  panorama  of  London  which  was 
subsequently  exhibited  there. 

This  work,  which  occupied  him  for  some  years, 
led  to  further  employment  at  scene-painting  at 
the  Pavilion  Theatre,  and  he  was  so  successful 
in  mastering  the  technicalities  of  this  art  that 
his  successor,  W.  L.  Leitch,  preserved  his  scenes 
intact  long  after  they  had  been  discarded  for  use. 
Meanwhile  he  had  continued  to  paint  pictures. 
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and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  naval  officers 
who  admired  his  accuracy.  This  patronage 
brought  him  in  1830  commissions  from  King 
WilHam  IV  and  Queen  Adelaide,  and  his  position 
among  naval  collectors  was  thenceforward  assured. 
His  work  had,  however,  qualities  which  appealed 
to  artists  no  less  than  to  connoisseurs  of  rigging 
and  seamanship,  and  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society 
elected  him  an  associate  in  1834  and  a  member  in 
the  following  year.  He  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
the  recognition.  In  1840,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  he  died  of  heart  disease.  Sidney  Cooper, 
the  painter  of  sheep  and  cattle,  gives  in  his  auto- 
biography the  best  clue,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
Chambers's  success  as  a  sea  painter :  "  His  ships 
were  all  in  motion." 

Charles  Bentley  was  born  about  1805,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  one  of  Copley  Fielding's  brothers 
with  the  view  of  learning  the  art  of  aquatinting. 
He  seems  to  have  done  some  work  of  this  kind, 
and  he  also  executed  several  line  engravings. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society,  and  nine  years  later  he 
became  a  member.  He  appears  to  have  had  no 
actual  experience  of  marine  life,  and  his  views 
are  almost  invariably  coast  scenes,  but  he  de- 
picted the  sea  in  a  great  variety  of  moods  and 
with  evident  enthusiasm.  Roget  says  that  he 
used  bod}^  colour  without  stint,  a  statement 
which  is  possibly  misleading.  Body  colour  does 
certainly  appear  in  a  great  many  of  his  drawings, 
but  its  use  is  not  excessive,  and  he  got  some  very 
fine  effects  entirely  without  its  aid.    A  drawing 
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by  him  appeared  in  one  of  the  pubHc  sale-rooms 
not  long  ago,  attributed  to  Turner,  under  whose 
name  it  had,  I  believe,  enjoyed  a  brief  span  of 
high-priced  honour.  This  particular  drawing, 
which  is  quite  typical  of  one  very  admirable  phase 
of  his  practice,  represented  a  wreck  on  a  rocky 
coast,  and  contains  no  body-colour  work  at  all, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  very -expert  rubbing 
out.  By  this  means  he  depicts  in  one  portion  of  it 
a  mist  of  spray  flung  against  a  cliff  and,  in  another, 
foam  floating  on  the  surface  above  the  transparent 
depths  of  the  trough  of  a  wave.  Bentley  died  of 
cholera  in  1854. 

Samuel  Austin  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  on  its  foundation 
in  1824,  but  he  left  that  body  on  his  election  as 
associate  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  in 
1827.  He  died  in  1834.  His  works  include  land- 
scapes vaguely  suggestive  of  Cox  and  De  Wint, 
but  his  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  coast 
views. 

The  work  of  George  Balmer  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Charles  Bentley.  He  began  work  as  a  house- 
decorator  in  Edinburgh,  and  while  so  engaged 
educated  himself  in  water-colour.  His  drawings 
began  to  attract  attention  about  1830,  and  in 
1836  he  started  the  issue  of  a  publication  entitled 
The  Ports  and  Harbours  of  Great  Britain.  This 
contains  engravings  after  some  of  his  best  drawings, 
but  the  work  was  never  completed.  In  1842, 
having  inherited  some  property,  he  abandoned 
art  as  a  profession,  but  continued  to  paint  for  his 
own  pleasure.    He  died  in   1846.    His  work  is 
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chiefly  of  marine  interest,  though  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  on  the  Continent,  selecting  subjects 
in  the  manner  of  the  later  topographical  school. 

Edward  William  Cooke  was  the  son  of  an 
engraver,  and  it  was  as  an  engraver  that  he  him- 
self made  his  first  artistic  efforts.  Bom  in  1811, 
he  had  the  benefit  of  his  father's  instruction,  and 
quickly  developed  a  taste  for  careful  and  accurate 
drawing  in  pencil  and  water-colour.  He  published 
a  number  of  studies  in  a  volume  of  etchings 
entitled  Shipping  and  Craft.  These,  including  as 
they  did  many  charmingly  composed  little  coast 
views  in  addition  to  shore  details,  such  as  capstans, 
stranded  spars,  and  the  like,  became  deservedly 
popular.  He  was  twenty-one  when  he  began  to 
study  oil-painting,  and  his  canvases  soon  appeared 
at  the  exhibitions.  He  continued,  however,  to 
practise  in  water-colour,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
artists  who  carried  his  pencil  work  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  sketch.  Indeed,  his  drawings  in  black- 
lead  are  full  of  interest  for  those  who  can  appreciate 
directness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  combined  with  a 
feeling  for  light  and  shade,  which  in  many  in- 
stances almost  gives  the  illusion  of  colour.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1850  and  a  full  member  in  1864,  sixteen  years  before 
his  death. 
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TURNER   AGAIN 

THE    years    which    saw    the    pubUcation    of     t 
Modern  Painters — the  first  volume  appeared     j  | 
in  1843  and  the  last  was  not  issued  until  i860 —     !  | 
mark  the   close  of  the   period  occupied  in   the 
history   of   water-colour   by    the    Early   English 
school,  and  Ruskin's  work  may  be  said  to  have 
conferred  a  distinction  not  usually  enjoyed  by 
great    schools    of    painting — the    stamp    of    the 
contemporary  recognition  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
art  critic  who  has  ever  lived.    Ruskin,  as  is  well 
known,  began  his  book  with  the  idea  of  demon- 
strating the  amazing  position  held  by  Turner, 
and  of  winning  for  him  the  intelligent  appreciation 
which  that  position  deserved,  of  a  public  increas- 
ingly  inclined   to   imderstand   and   support   art. 
His  scheme  was  extended  to  include  a  survey  of 
the    work,    chiefly    in    water-colour,    which    was 
being  produced  at  the  time,  and  ultimately  it 
Nvas  so  expanded  as  to  comprise  a  statement  in 
their  broadest  form  of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
principles  involved  in  artistic  inspiration  and  pro- 
duction.   In  this  last  respect,  if  in  no  other — for 
as  to  the  value  of  Ruskin's  various  propositions 
and  deductions  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
— Modern  Painters  forms  for  the  student  of  art      I 
a   most   valuable   starting-point   of   innumerable       I 
enticing  intellectual  journeys.    We  are  not  able       I 
here  to  take  particular  notice  of   any  of   these.       J 
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What  we  are  concerned  with  at  the  moment  is 
Ruskin's  attitude  towards  the  many  great  men 
who  have  a  place  in  his  book  and  in  ours. 

Firstly  we  must  take  note  of  one  or  two  serious 
omissions.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Modern 
Painters  there  is  no  mention  of  John  Sell  Cotman, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  it.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  Cotman's  work  was  unknown  to 
Ruskin,  though  it  seems  highly  improbable  that 
so  enthusiastic  a  student  of  contemporary  art 
should  have  missed  altogether  that  of  the  teacher 
of  drawing  in  the  newly  founded  King's  College, 
London,  who  had,  moreover,  been  a  pretty  con- 
stant exhibitor.  It  certainly  seems  quite  in- 
conceivable that  had  Ruskin  known  of  his  work, 
he  could  have  had  so  poor  an  opinion  of  it  as  to 
hold  it  unworthy  of  notice  in  his  book.  The 
subject  must  remain  a  mystery.  Bonington  is 
another  omission,  and  a  less  accountable  one 
than  Cotman,  for  Bonington's  drawings,  far  more 
than  Cotman's,  had  found  popular  expression  in 
the  engraved  pages  of  the  annuals,  to  some  of 
which  Ruskin  himself  contributed.  Callow,  though 
he  had  done  much  good  work  before  Modern 
Painters  appeared,  may  possibly  have  escaped 
Ruskin's  notice,  owing  to  his  residence  in  France. 
Miiller  does  not  appear  either. 

Of  the  earlier  men  he  takes  very  little  account  ; 
Hearne  and  Rooker,Dayes  andMalton  find  noplace. 
He  mentions  Girtin  briefly  once,  and  John  Cozens  in 
the  same  breath  with  him  :  "  There  is  no  saying 
what  these  men  might  have  done  had  they  lived  ; 
there  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  struggle  be- 
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tween  one  or  other  of  them  and  Turner,  as  between 
Giorgione  and  Titian.  But  they  lived  not ;  and 
Turner  is  the  only  great  man  whom  the  school  has 
yet  produced — quite  great  enough,  as  we  shall 
see,  for  all  that  needed  to  be  done."  The  school 
of  which  he  here  speaks  is  the  modem  school  of 
landscape — "  the  only  true  school  of  landscape 
which  has  yet  existed.  .  .  .  From  the  last  landscape 
of  Tintoret,  if  we  look  for  life,  we  must  pass  at 
once  to  the  first  of  Turner." 

I  think  I  shall  do  Ruskin  no  injustice  if  I  say 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, that  last  sentence  does  express  his  attitude 
of  mind  in  regard  to  Turner.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  his  real  pleasure  lay  in  writing  of 
Turner,  and  that,  at  the  time,  at  any  rate,  at 
which  Modern  Painters  was  published,  in  writ- 
ing of  other  men  of  his  day  he  was  merely 
fulfilling  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  rather  irksome 
duty. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  suggest  that  Turner 
was  not  truly  endowed  with  all  the  points  of 
excellence  which  Ruskin  found  in  him.  No  one 
can  make  even  a  casual  study  of  Turner's  work, 
and  particularly  of  his  most  finished  water- 
colour  drawings,  without  realizing  that,  taking 
every  aspect  of  his  art  into  consideration,  he 
stands  in  a  position  which  no  one  else  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching.  His  work  as  a  whole  places 
him  in  that  position,  but  it  is  unfair  to  his  con- 
temporaries to  suggest,  as  Ruskin  very  nearly 
did  suggest,  that  this  place  of  pre-eminence  can 
be  allotted  to  him  in  respect  of  each  individual 
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detail  which  went  to  make  up  the  whole.  Modern 
Painters  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  a 
book  of  far  more  permanent  value  if  its  author 
had  done  justice  without  prejudice  to  all  the 
foremost  painters  of  his  day,  instead  of  giving  all 
but  Turner  a  somewhat  grudging  and  perfunctory 
passing  word  in  deference  to  suggestions  of 
friendly  critics.  This  is  not  the  place  to  make 
any  attempt  to  put  the  matter  right,  even  if  it 
required  no  abler  pen  than  mine  to  do  it.  Indeed, 
I  fear  the  time  for  such  rectification  has  gone  by. 
Only  Ruskin  himself  could  have  done  it,  and 
that  he  was  capable,  and  not  really  blind  to  the 
good  qualities  of  others  than  Turner,  is  amply 
shown  by  his  other  writings.  Indeed,  in  Modern 
Painters  there  are  not  a  few  flashes  of  vivid 
illumination  of  the  work  of  the  lesser  men.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  are  dimmed  by  the  infinitely 
more  vivid  light  which  is  thrown  on  the  central 
figure. 

I  ought  to  offer  here  some  substantiation  of  my 
contention,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  indicate 
by  particular  instances  the  spirit  which  informs 
the  whole  work.  Extended  quotation  quickly 
leads  one  into  the  tangled  conflict  of  facts  and 
principles  which  Ruskin,  with  his  exquisite 
delicacy  of  phrase,  was  for  ever  trying  to  reconcile. 
We  come  upon  obvious  contradictions,  due,  I 
fancy,  to  the  impossibility  of  setting  down  in 
black  and  white  any  formula  which  shall  exactly 
fit  everything  done  by  any  artist  to  whom  one 
may  wish  to  apply  it.  Thus  Ruskin  says  in  one 
place :    "  Harding's    foliage  is  never  sufficiently 
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finished,  and  has  at  its  best  the  look  of  a  rapid 
sketch  from  nature  touched  upon  at  home." 
In  illustration  of  this  he  cites  a  drawing  of  a 
torrent  with  a  copse-like  wood  on  each  side, 
and  says  :  "  The  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  left  of 
the  picture  were  mere  broad  blots  of  colour  dashed 
upon  the  sky  and  connected  by  stems.  I  allow 
the  power  necessary  to  attain  any  look  of  foliage 
by  such  means,  but  it  is  power  abused  ;  by  no  such 
means  can  the  higher  virtue  and  impressiveness 
of  foliage  be  rendered."  Whether  or  not  we  may 
agree  with  the  criticism  of  these  particular  trees 
(of  which,  of  course,  we  can  only  judge  by  the 
brief  description)  it  is  impossible  to  accept  as 
final  the  sweeping  implication  that  Harding's 
foliage  is  always  sketchy  and  unfinished,  because 
innumerable  examples  of  his  work  prove  the 
contrary.  A  few  paragraphs  later  in  a  general 
survey  of  a  number  of  artists  in  regard  to  their 
manner  of  drawing  foliage,  he  says  that  Hunt 
"  fails,  and  fails  only,  in  foUage  ;  fails,  as  the 
Daguerreotype  does,  from  over  fidelity ;  for  foliage 
will  not  be  imitated,  it  must  be  reasoned  out  and 
suggested."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  exact 
mean  is  to  be  found  between  the  suggestion 
which  is  truth  and  the  suggestion  which  is  power 
abused.  And  it  is  the  more  difficult  when  we  read 
of  the  foliage  of  David  Cox  that  "it  is  altogether 
exquisite  in  colour,  and  in  its  impressions  of  cool- 
ness, shade  and  mass  ;  of  its  drawing  I  cannot  say 
anvthing,  but  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
better." 

These    statements,    if    they    do    not    actually 
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contradict  one  another,  suggest  at  least  that 
their  author  was  at  times  conscious  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  principles  which  he  formulated.  He  was 
not  sufficiently  ready,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  accept 
the  fact  that  not  every  picture  which  an  artist 
paints,  whether  he  be  Turner  or  another,  is  equal 
to  his  best.  Ruskin  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
this  into  consideration  at  all.  All  artists,  beginning 
with  Turner,  must  be  judged,  he  says  in  effect, 
by  each  individual  work  which  they  produce. 
It  is  easy  to  see  where  such  a  text  may  lead,  if  you 
couple  with  it  the  postulate  that  everything  which 
Turner  did  was  necessarily  right.  It  led  Ruskin 
into  many  pleasant  paths  of  thought,  and  I 
know  of  few  things  more  delightful  than  to  follow 
his  wanderings.  He  examined  every  available 
painting  and  drawing  by  Turner,  and  he  found  in 
them  many  things  which  at  first  puzzled  him.  He 
found  skies,  seas,  landscapes,  coast-towns,  all 
glorious  harmonies  of  magnificent  colour,  living 
and  real,  and  yet  different  from  everything  else 
of  the  kind  which  had  ever  been  done  before.  He 
took  the  incidents  of  these  pictures  and  drawings, 
and  with  them  as  starting-points  of  investigation 
arrived  at  numberless  natural  phenomena,  number- 
less facts  in  Nature  which  Turner  had  translated 
in  pigment.  He  found  him  recording  such  brief 
moments  as  that  of  the  shower  which  has  nearly 
passed  ;  that  of  the  repetition  of  the  outline  of  a 
snowy  mountain  by  the  light  cloud  above  it — a 
condition  which  "  cannot  be  seen  once  in  six 
months,"  that  of  the  setting  sun  when  "  the  cold, 
deadly    shadows   of   the   twilight   are   gathering 
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through  evety  sunbeam,  and  moment  by  moment, 
as  you  look,  you  \vill  fancy  some  new  film  and 
faintness  of  the  night  has  risen  over  the  vastness 
of  the  departing  form."  The  pictures  of  such 
evanescent  effects,  described  by  Ruskin  scarcely 
less  grandly  than  they  are  drawn  by  Turner,  set 
Ruskin,  always  a  minute  observer  of  the  things  of 
the  country-side,  looking  still  more  minutely, 
examining  Nature  and  finding  so  frequently  her 
reflection  in  Turner  that  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Turner  was  always  her  reflection  and 
that  he  reflected  her  in  her  entirety — a  conclusion 
not  in  the  circumstances  to  be  wondered  at, 
but  not  the  less  perilous  on  that  account.  Perilous 
because  the  loving  care  which  he  brought  to  the 
explanation  of  an  effect  in  one  of  Turner's  works 
was  not  so  readily  placed  at  the  service  of  a  lesser 
painter,  and  the  lesser  painters  suffered.  He  seems 
too  often  to  have  said  in  his  criticism  of  others, 
"  You  have  not  painted  this  as  Turner  would 
have  painted  it.  Therefore  you  have  painted  it 
wrong."  It  was  of  no  use  for  them  to  reply  that 
according  to  their  hght  they  painted  what  they 
saw.   They  had,  indeed,  no  chance  to  reply. 

I  have  taken  note  of  some  of  Ruskin's  omissions. 
The  list  of  artists  whom  he  mentioned  includes 
several  names  which  to-day  are  not  very  familiar. 
No  critic,  however  masterly,  of  his  contemporaries 
can  ever  hope  to  achieve  that  detachment  which 
will  ensure  for  his  judgments  complete  immunity 
from  the  subversive  hand  of  time.  Of  those 
artists  concerning  whom  later  generations  have 
missed   Ruskin's  enthusiasm  one   may   mention 
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Nesfield.  Of  his  painting  of  water  Ruskin  speaks, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  in  the  very  highest 
terms.  "  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  feehng, 
both  for  the  colour  and  the  spirituality  of  a  great 
waterfall ;  exquisitely  delicate  in  his  management 
of  the  changeful  veil  of  spray  or  mist ;  just  in  his 
curves  and  contours ;  and  unequalled  in  colour, 
except  by  Turner.  None  of  our  water-colour 
painters  can  approach  him  in  the  management 
of  the  variable  hues  of  clear  water  over  weeded 
rocks  ;  but  his  feeling  for  it  often  leads  him  a  little 
too  far,  and,  like  Copley  Fielding,  he  loses  sight 
of  simplicity  and  dignity  for  the  sake  of  dehcacy 
or  prettiness."  And  so  on.  Nesfield's  name,  I  am 
afraid,  would  not  to-day  leap  very  readily  to  the 
mind  if  one  were  citing  examples  even  of  his 
speciality.  William  Bennett  is  another  of  whose 
landscapes  the  same  might  be  said;  Davidson  is 
another ;  and  Joshua  Wallis  yet  another. 

But  that  Ruskin  in  a  few  instances  should 
have  accorded  to  unimportant  men  places  among 
the  great  ones,  and  in  a  few  other  instances  with- 
held places  from  those  who  had  a  far  better  right 
to  them  than  many  whom  he  chose — such  omis- 
sions and  inclusions  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
detract  from  the  value  of  his  work  in  the  main, 
or  from  the  importance  of  his  place  in  the  history 
of  English  water-colour.  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  Ruskin  gave  Early  English  water-colour  a 
definite  status  in  the  world  of  art,  or  without  him 
such  conspicuous  originality  in  many  directions 
must  in  the  course  of  time  have  achieved  the 
recognition  which  it  enjoys  to-day.   But  it  is  not 
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too  much  to  say  that  he  hastened  that  recognition 
by  many  years,  for  Modern  Painters  at  least 
widened  the  bounds  of  appreciation  by  form- 
ing a  more  definite  hnk  than  had  previously 
existed  between  art  and  literature.  Books  on  art 
had  been  written  before,  but  never  before  had  so 
great  an  art  subject  inspired  so  great  a  book. 

Turner  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  when  the 
first  volume  of  Modern  Painters  appeared,  and  for 
forty  of  those  years  he  had  been  a  pioneer  in  art. 
His  early  work  was  influenced  considerably  by  the 
broader  Dutch  masters  and  by  Claude  and  Poussin, 
but  he  broke  away  from  these  influences  and,  in 
his  compositions  no  less  than  in  his  schemes  of 
colouring,  he  explored  new  paths  in  which  none 
of  his  many  followers  has  ever  overtaken  him. 
His  direct  challenge  to  Claude  and  the  old  con- 
ventions remains  as  a  permanent  record  on  the  | 
walls  of  the  National  Gallery,  where  by  his  request 
two  beautiful  pictures  by  him  hang  between  two  i 
fine  works  by  the  Frenchman.  No  one  who  wants  1 
to  understand  something  of  Turner's  mind  can 
afford  to  neglect  a  study  of  one  particularly  of 
these  two  masterpieces.  The  "  Sun  rising  in  a 
Mist  "  is  among  the  most  superb  and  subtle  pieces 
of  painting  ever  conceived  and  executed,  so 
elusive  and  so  amazingly  true  are  its  marvellously 
blended  tones.  One  can  get  from  this  some  idea 
of  his  accuracy  of  observation  and  of  the  retentive- 
ness  of  his  memory.  For  such  an  effect  as  that 
depicted  is  gone  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  seen,  and 
far  sooner  than  it  is  fully  realized  by  any  eye  not 
infinitely  alert. 
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It  is  this  supremely  developed  sense  of  colour, 
evident  in  all  Turner's  mature  work,  which  baffles 
the  casual  art  amateur.  It  is  recorded  that  a  lady 
having  made  a  close  examination  of  one  of  his 
works  discovered  to  her  surprise  that  it  was  full 
of  little  spots  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  She  asked 
him  whether  nature  was  really  thus.  "  Heaven 
help  you,  madam,  if  you  cannot  see  it,"  was 
Turner's  reply. 

Throughout  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to 
suggest  the  more  obvious  directions  in  which 
Turner  made  his  influence  felt  by  his  contem- 
poraries. It  was  his  type  of  topographical  lands- 
scape — for  in  spite  of  its  marvellous  variety,  it 
may  still  be  regarded  as  a  type — that  inspired, 
I  am  convinced,  many  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
school  of  later  topographers.  This  inspiration,  in- 
direct, of  course,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
related  chiefly,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  the  com- 
position, for  that  is  a  matter  which  may  be  studied 
and  acquired  by  experience.  His  colouring  could 
not  be  learned,  but  one  finds  many  suggestive 
traces  of  it  in  the  works  of  minor  artists  who  were 
unable  to  carry  the  hints  they  gained  from  it 
beyond  the  range  of  imitation.  Of  his  techni- 
cal processes  some  are,  I  think,  even  now 
mysteries ;  certainly  they  were  when  he  practised 
them. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that  his  influence 
was  invariably  for  good,  but  that  it  was  not  was 
none  of  his  fault.  There  have  always  been  and 
there  always  will  be  young  artists  who  believe 
themselves  capable  of  matching   the  results  of 
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mature  experience  without  any  of  the  training 
which  has  made  the  master.  The  most  evident 
instance  of  this  in  Turner's  case  is  to  be  found 
in  the  so-called  modern  impressionists,  much  of 
whose  work  is  directly  related  to  much  of  Turner's 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  Hfe.  During  these 
ten  years — he  died  in  1851 — he  produced  in  Venice 
and  elsewhere  sketches  which  were  essentially 
colour  impressions.  In  them  form  was  a  secondary, 
almost  a  negligible,  consideration.  Regarded  from 
the  physical  standpoint  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  this.  No  artist  retains  to  the  end  the  firm, 
sure  hand  which  he  had  in  his  prime.  The  pencil 
line  begins  to  tremble  ;  the  colour  sense  grows 
less  acute.  Turner's  eye  for  colour  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  remarkable,  and  in  his  declining  years 
it  was  so  still,  but  it  gradually  lost  some  of  its 
subtlety,  with  the  result  that  his  latest  sketches, 
while  they  still  exhibited  many  of  the  varieties 
of  tint  which  he  saw  in  nature,  exhibited  them  in 
a  simplified  form  without  the  delicate  blending 
gradations.  Thus,  while  these  latest  studies 
may  be  regarded  as  invaluable  memoranda  of 
natural  effects,  they  cannot  safely  be  taken  as 
final  statements,  as  can  the  works  of  his  best 
period,  which  are  impressions  in  the  best  sense. 
Turner,  it  must  be  remembered,  very  seldom 
allowed  these,  or,  indeed,  any  sketches,  to  go 
out  of  his  possession.  The  modem  impressionist 
of  the  slapdash  school  has,  however,  found  in 
their  technique  something  showy  and  apparently 
easy  to  do.  He  finds  his  encouragement  in  the 
readiness  of  a  certain  section  of  the  public  to  hail 
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a  new  genius.  A  safeguard  exists  in  the  fact  that 
these  enthusiasts  like  to  hail  a  new  one  every 
year. 

But  Turner's  influence  for  good  has  been  vastly 
greater  than  his  influence  for  evil.  To  trace  its 
various  ramifications  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  a  big  matter  which 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  a  volume  on  the  Early 
English  School  of  water-colour.  That  school,  of 
which  he  was  himself  immeasurably  the  greatest 
member,  he  did,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than 
any  other  artist  to  set  on  its  feet  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 
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Allan,  Sir  W.,  r.a.,  1782-1850  ;  L, 

P,  F 
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Allason,  T.,  1790-1852;  A 
Allen,  J.  W.,  1808-1852;  L 
AUom,  T.,  1804-1872  ;  L,  A 
Allport,  H.  C,  fl.  1811-1823;  L 
Anderson,  W.,  1757-1837;  R,  M 
Andrews,  G.  H.,  1816-1898;  M 
Annis,  W.  T.,  fl.  1798-1811 ;  L,  Aq. 
Archer,  J.  W.,  1808-1864;  A 
Arnald,  G.,A.R.A.,  1763-1841 ;  L,  A 
Arundale,  F.,  1807-1853;  A 
Ashford,  W.,  p.r.h.a.,  1746-1824  ;  L 
Asbton,  H.,  1801-1872 ;  A 
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Aspinall,  J.,  ?fl.  1790-1800;  L 
Aspland,  T.  L.,  1807-1890;  L 
Athow,  T.,  ?fl.  1806-1822  ;  P,  L 
Atkins,  S.,  fl.  1787-1808  ;  M 
Atkinson,  J.  A.,  b.  1775,  fl.  i8i8  ; 

F,  Russian  views 

Atkinson,  T.  W.,  1799-1861 ;    L,  A 
Atkinson,  W.,  ?  1773-1839  ;  PA 
Austin,  S.,  1796-1834;  M,  L,  R 
Austin,  W.,  fl.  1750;  L,  A 
Aylesford,  H.  F.,  4th  Earl  of,  1751- 

1812;  L,  A 
Aylmer,  T.  B.,  fl.  1838-1855;  L 

Bailey,  J.,  fl.  1780-1810;  A 

Baker,  J.,  d.  1770;  A 

Baker,    T.     ("of    Leamington"), 

1809-1869 ;  L,  C 
BaIdrey,J.  K.,  b.  ?i75o,  fl.  1821;  L 
Balmer,  G.,  1 806-1 846  ;  L,  R 
Barber,  C,  1784-1854  ;  L 
Barber,  J.,  ?  1757-1811  ;  L 
Barber,   J.    V.,   fl.    1812-1830 ;     L. 

Son  of  J.  Barber 
Barker,  B.,  1776-1838;  L 
Barker,  R.,  d.  1806;  A,  panoramic 

views 
Barker,  T.  ("of Bath"),  1769-1847  ; 

L 
Barnard,  G.,  fl.  1837-1873;  L 
Barralet,  J.  J.,  fl.  1770,  d.  1812;  L 
Barralet,  J.  M.,  fl.   1775-1789;  L. 

Brother  of  J.  J.  Barralet 
Barret,  G.,  R.A.,  1732-1784;   L 
Barret,  G.,  ?  1767-1842  ;  L.     Son  of 

G.  Barret,  r.a. 

Barret,  J.,  fl.  1785-1819;  L.  Son  of 

G.  Barret,  r.a. 
Barron,  W.  A.,  fl.  1764-1791  ;  L 
Barrow,  J.  C,  fl.  1789-1797  ;  L,  A 
Barry,  C,,  fl.  1820-1830;  L 
Barth,  J.  S.,  fl.  1807  ;  A 
Bartlett,  H.  F.,  fl.  1815;  PA 
Bartlett,    W.    H.,    1 809-1 854  ;    L, 

Oriental  views 
Barton,  T.  L.,  fl.  1812-1823;  L 
Bateman,  W.,  1806-1833  ;  PA 
Batty,  Lieut.-Col.  R.,  1799-1848;  L 
Baynes,  J.,  1766-1837;  L 
Baynes,  T.  M.,  b.  1794,  fl.  1852  ;   L 
Beaumont,    Sir  A.,   fl.   1787-1806  ; 

L,  R,  Architect 
Beaumont,  Sir  G.  H.,  m.p.,  r.a., 

1753-1827 ;  L 


Bell,  Sir  C.,  1774-1842;  L 
Kellers,  W.,  fl.  1761-1774;  L 
Benazech,  P.  P.,  b.  1744;  L 
Benner,  J.,  fl.  1800  ;  A 
Bennett,  \V.  J.,  fl.  1807-1826;  L 
Bentley,  €.,  1806-1854  ;  R,  L 
Bentley,  J.  C,  1809-1851  ;  R,  L 
Bevan,  S.,  fl.  1806;  A 
Bielby,  W.,  fl.  1785  ;  A 
Bigot,  C.,fl.  1820-1850;  A 
Bird,  J.,  1768-1829;  A 
Blacklock,  \V.  J.,  ?  1815-1858;  L 
Blore,  E.,  1787-1879  ;  A 
Bonington,   R.   P.,   1802-1828;   R 

L,  PA,  F 
Bonneau,  J.,  fl.  1765,  d.  1786;  L 
Bonner,  T.,  fl.  1763-1807  ;  L 
Booth,  Rev.  R.  S.,  fl.  1796-1807  ;  L 
Booth,    Lieut.-Col.    W.,    r.e.,    fl. 

T780-1817 ;  L,  A 
Botham,  W.,  fl.  1800-1830;  L 
Bourne,  J.,  1773-1854;  L 
Boys,  T.  S.,  1S03-1874;  PA,  A 
Bragg,  E.,?  1785-71875;  L 
Brand,  W.,  fl.  1808  ;  A 
Brandard,  R.,  1805-1862;  L,  E 
Brandoin,  C,  fl.  176S-1772;  L,  A 
Branwhite,  C.,  1817-1880;  L.    So 

of  N.  C.  Branwhite 
Branwhite,  N.  C,  1775-1857;  Min., 

Bray,  Capt.  G.,  fl.  1785  ;  L 
Brierly,  Sir  O.  W.,  1817-1894;  M 
Bright,  H.,  1814-1873;  L 
Britton,  J.,  f.s.a.,  1771-1857;  A 
Brocas,  H.,  1766-1838;  L 
Brocas,  S.  F.,  fl.  1818;  L,  C,  PA. 

Son  of  H.  Brocas 
Brockedon,  W.,  F.R.S.,  1787-1854  ; 

L,  F 
Bromley,  J.,  fl.  17S4-1756  ;  A 
Brookes,    W.  ("of   Manchester"), 

1808-1882;  L,  F 
Brooking,  C,  1723-1759;  M 
Brown,  J.,  1752-1787;  L,  P 
Brown,  \V.,  fl.  1795-1809;  A 
Browne,  H.,  fl.  1836;  L 
Browne,    H.    K.   ("Phiz"),    1815- 

1882;  A,  F 
Bryant,  J.,  fl.  1795-1810  ;  A 
Buckler,  J.  C.,  1770-1851;  A 
Bulman,  J.,  fl.  1767  ;  L 
Burden,  J.,  fl.  1796-1814;  L,  A 
Burford,  R.,  fl.  1828 ;  A 
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Burgess,  H.W.,fl.  1810-1835:  A,  L 
Burgess,  J.,  ?i8i4-i874;   A,  L 
Burgess,  J.  C,  1798-1863  ;  S,  L 
Burgess,  T.,  1784-1807;  R,  L 
Burgess,  W.,  ?  1749-1812 ;  P,  L 
Burgess,    W.    ("of    Dover"),     fl. 

1833-1836;  L 
Burnet,      James,     1788-1816  ;      L. 

Brother  of  John  Burnet 
Burnet,  John,  1784-1868;  L,  F,  E 
Bury,  T.  T.,  1811-1877;  A 
Byrne,  J.,  1786-1847  ;  L,  E 
Byrne,  Letiiia,  1779-1849  ;  L 

Cafe,  T.  S.,  b.  1793,  fl.  1S40;  L 
Callcott,   Sir   A.   VV.,    r.a.,    1779- 

1844  ;  P,  L,  R,  F 
Callcott,  Maria,  Lady,  1785-1842 ;  L 
Callow,  W.,  1812-1908;  L,  PA,  R. 

Brother  of  J.  Callow,  1822-1878  ; 

L,  R 
Calvert,  C,  1785-1852;  L 
Calvert,  E.,  1799-1883;  L,  F,  P 
Calvert,  F.,  fl.  1815-1845  ;  L,  R 
Campbell,  T.  H.,  fl.  1807  ;  L 
Campion,  G.  B.,  1796-1870;  L,  F 
Capon,  J.,  fl.  i3io  ;  A 
Capon,  \V.,  1757-1827;  A,  L 
Capps,  E.,  fl.  1800;  L 
Carmichael,  J.  W.,  1800-1868  ;  M 
Carpenter,  J.,  fl.  1827  ;  R 
Carr,  J.,  1744-1765  ;  L 
Carter,  H.  B.,  fl.  1824-1830;  M 
Carter,  J.,  f.s.a.,  1748-1818  ;  A 
Carter,  O.  B.,  1806-1859;  A 
Carter,  \V.,  fl.  1813;  A,  L 
Carter,  W.,fl.  1836-1876;  L 
Cartwright,  J.,  c.  1789-1829;  M 
Carver,  Richard,  fl.  1775  ;  L,  F 
Carver,  Robert,  fl.  1777,  d.  1791 ;  L. 

Son  of  Richard  Carver 
Cashin,  F.,  fl.  1825;  street  scenes 
Cassie,  J.,  K.S.A.,  1819-1879;  L,  R 
Catherwood,  F.,  fl.  1820-1835;  L 
Cattermole,  G.,  1800-1868;  A,  F. 

Uncle  of  C.    Cattermole,    1832- 

1900;  F 
Cattermole,  W.,  fl.  1836  ;  L.  Brother 

of  G.  Cattermole 
Catton,  C,  1756-1819;  L,  C 
Cave,  H.,  1780-1836;  A 
Cave,  J.,  1802-1817;  A 
Challenor,  — ,  fl.  1811 :  L 
Chalmers,  W.  A.,  fl.  1790-1798  ;  A 


Chalon,  J.  J.,  R.A.,  1778-1854 ;  L, 

M,  C,  F 
Chambers,  G.,  1803-1840;  M,  R 
Chase,  J.,  1810-1879 ;  A,  L 
Chawner,  T.,  1775-1851 ;  A 
Childe,  E.,  fl.  1820-1848;  L 
Chinnery,  G.,  r.h.a.,  fl.  1791-1857  ; 

P,  Oriental  views 
Clark,     J.     ("Waterloo    Clark"), 

1772-1863 ;  L 
Clark,  T.,  fl.  1821 ;  L 
Clark,  T.,  fl.  1827-1870;  L 
Clennell,  L.,  1781-1840;  L,  F 
Cleveley,  J.,  1747-1786;  M,  R 
Cleveley,    R.,    1747-1809;    M,    R. 

Brother  of  J.  Cleveley 
Clift,  W.,  F.R.S.,  1775-1849  ;  L 
Clint,  A.,  1807-1883;  L,  M 
Cobbett,  E.  J.,  1815-1899;  L,  F 
Cockburn,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  P.,  1778- 

1 849 ;  L 
Colkett,  S.  D. ;  c.  1800-1863 ;  L 
Collett,  John,  1725-1780;  L,  F 
Collins,    W.,   R.A.,    1788-1847;    L, 

F,  R 
Colman,  — ,  fl.  1824  ;  R 
Coney,  J.,  1786-1833  ;  A 
Constable,  J.,  R.A.,  1776-1837;  L 
Cooke,  E.W.,  R.A.,  1811-1880 ;  L,  R 
Cooke,  G.,  1781-1834;  L,  A,  E 
Cooke,  S.,  1806-1859;  L,  R 
Cooke,  W.  B.,  1778-1855;  L,  E 
Cooley,  T.,  1740-1784;  L 
Cooper,  G.,  fl.  1792-1812 ;  A 
Cooper,  R.,  ?  1705-1764  ;  L,  E 
Cooper,  R.,  ?i74o-?i8i4  ;  L.     Son 

of  R.  Cooper 
Cooper,  T.  S.,  R.A.,  1803-1002;  C 
Corbould,  R.,  1757-1831 ;  P,  L,  F 
Cotman,  J.  J.,  1814-1878;  L.     Son 

of  J.  S.  Cotman 
Cotman,  J.  S.,  1782-1842  ;  A,  L,  M 
Cotman,  M.E.,  1810-1858;  L.  Son 

of  J.  S.  Cotman 
Cotton,  R.  C,  fl.  1800;  L 
Cousins,  S.,  1801-1887;  P,  L,  ME 
Cowen,  W.,  1811-1860;  L 
Cowling,  W.,  fl.  1809  ;  A 
Cox,  D.,  1783-1859;  L 
Cox,  D.,  1809-1885 ;  L.    Son  of  D. 

Cox 
Cozens,  A.,  fl.  1746,  d.  1786  ;  L 
Cozens,  J.  R.,  1752-1799;  L.    Son 

of  A.  Cozens 
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Craig.W.  M.,  fl.  1788-1828  ;  P,  L 
Creswick,  T.,  r.a.,  1811-1869;  L 
Cristall,  ].,  1767-1847  ;  L,    F 
Crome,  J.  ("Old  Crome"),    1768- 

1821 ;  L 
Crome,  J.  B.,  1794-1842;  L.     Son 

of  J.  Crome 
Cromek,  T.  H.,  1809-1873;  L 
Crone,  R.,  d.  1799;  L 
Crotch,  W.,  1775-1847;  L 
Crouch,  W.,  fl.  1840;  L 
Cuitt,  G.,  1743-1818;  L,  P 
Cuitt,   G.,    1779-1854;   A.     Son  of 

G.  Cuitt 
Cumberland,  G.,  ?i764-i848;  L,  F 
Cundell,  H.,  1810-1886 ;  L,  M,  A 

Dadd,  R.,  1819-1887;  L,  F 
Dall,  N.  T.,  d.  1777  ;  L 
Dalton,  R.,  ?i72o-i79i ;  L 
Danby,  F.,  a.r.a.,  1793-1861 ;  L,  P 
Danby,  T.,  1818-18S6;  L,  M.    Son 

of  F.  Danby 
Daniell,  Rev.  E.  T.,  1804-1842;  L 
Daniell,   S.,    1775-1811;    L,  F,  C. 

Brother    of    W.    Daniell,     k.a., 

nephew  of  T.  Daniell,  r.a. 
Daniell,   T.,   r.a.,    1749-1840;    L, 

Oriental  views 
Daniell,   W.,    r.a.,    1769-1837  ;  L, 

Indian    views.      Brother    of    S. 

Daniell 
Danson,  G.,  1799-1881  ;  L,  A 
Davis,  J.  S.,  1 804- ?  1 844;  A,  P 
Davis,  R.  B.,  1 782-1 854  ;  A,  L 
Davy,  H.,  fl.  1807-1827  ;  A 
Day,  T.,  fl.  1772-1778;  L,  P,  Min. 
Dayes,  E.,  1763-1804;  A,  L,  F 
De  Cort,  H.  F.,  1742-1810  :  L 
Deeble,  W.,  fl.  1815-1819;  A 
D'Equille,  J.  T.,  fl.  1820;  A 
De  la  Cour,  F.  J.,  fl.  1830;  L 
Delaraotte,     W.,     1775-1863  :     L. 

Father    of    P.     H.    Delamotte, 

fl.  1861-1876;  L 
De    Loutherbourg,     P.    J.,    r.a., 

1740-1812  ;  L,  M,  F 
Denham,  J.  C,  fl.  1800;  L 
Dennis,  J.,  fl.  1808;  PA 
Devis,  A.  T.,  1729-1817  ;  L 
DeWint,  P.,  1784-1849;  L 
Dibdin,  C,  1745-1814;   L.     Song- 
writer and  dramatist 
Dibdin,  T.  C,  1810-1893 ;  A,  L 


Dixon,  R.,  178&-1815;  L,  A 
Dobson,  J.,  1787-1865;  A 
Dodd,  C.  T.,  1815-1878;  L 
Dodgson,  G.  H.,  i8ii-i88o;  L 
Dodwell,_  E.,    fl.     1801-1819;    L, 

chiefly  in  Greece 
Donald,  J.  M.,  1819-1866;  L 
Donaldson,  A.,  d.  1846;  L,  PA 
Dorrell,  E.,  1778-1857  ;  L,  F 
Downing,  H.  E.,  fl.  1827-1833  ;  PA 
Drake,  N.,  fl.  1750-1780;  P,  F,  A 
Dyce,  W.,  r.a.,  i 806-1 864 ;  L,  F 

Eagles,  Rev.  J.,  fl.  1809-1824;  L 
Ebdon,  C,  fl.  1766-1770  ;  A 
Edridge,  H.,  a.r.a.  ;  P,  L,  PA 
Edwards,  Rev.  E.,  fl.  1809  ;  L 
Elford,   Sir  W.,  Bart.,   1749-1837; 

PA,  L 
Elliott,   Capt.   R.,   R.N.,   fl.    1784- 

1833;  M,  L 
Ellis,  W.,  1747-1810;  A 
Emes,  J.,  fl.  1783-1805  ;  L,  A,  E 
Espin,  T.,  fl.  1809  ;  A 
Essex,  R.  H.,  1802-1855;  A 
Evans,   R.,    1784-1871  ;   copyist   of 

D.  Cox  and  old  masters 
Evans,  W.  ("  of  Bristol  "  or  "  Welsh 

Evans"),  1809-1858;  L 
Evans,   W.  ("of   Eton"),    ?  1797- 

1877;  L 
Ewbank,    J.    W.,    r.s.a.,     ?  1779- 

1847  :  L,  A,  M 
Eyre,  J.,  1802-1829  ;  L 

Fahey,  J.,  1804-1885  ;  A 
Farington,     J.,     R.A.,     1747-1821  ; 

L,  R 
Fearnside,  W.,  fl.  1791-1801  ;  L 
Ferrey,  B.,  fl.  1820;  A 
Fielding,  A.  V.  C,  1787-1855  ;  L,  R 
Fielding,    N.    S.,    1709-1856;     C. 

Brother  of  A.  V.  C.  Fielding 
Fielding,     Nathan,    fl.     1810;     L. 

Youngest    brother   of    A.   V.    C. 

Fielding 
Fielding,   Thales ;    1793-1837;    L, 

C.    Brotherof  A.  V.  C.  Fielding 
Fielding,  T.  H.  A.,  1781-1851  ;  L, 

P.    Brother  of  A.  V.  C.  Fielding 
Finch,  F.  O.,  1802-1862;  L,  Min. 
Findlay,  J.,  fl.  1826-1856;  A 
Firminger,  Rev.  T.  A.  C,  fl.  1834- 

1871  ;  PA 
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Fischer,  J.  G.  P.,  1786-1873;  L,  F 
Fisher,  J.,  fl.  1782,(1.1812;  L 
Fisher,  T.,  1782-1836;  A 
Forster,  J.,  1787-1846  ;  A 
Fox,  C.,  1794-1849;  P,  L,  E 
Francia,    F.   L.   T.,   1772-1839;    L, 

R,  A 
Franklin,  J.,  fl.  1830-1868;  L 
Franks,   Capt.    F.,   r.n.,   d.    1844; 

A,  L 
Fraser,  J.  B.,  fl.  1830;  L 
Freebairn,  R.,  1765-1808;  L 
Fripp,  G.  A.,  1813-1896 ;  L,  R 
Frost,  G.,  1734-1821 ;  L,  P.A. 
Fryer,  T.,  fl.  1815;  A 

Gainsborough,  T.,  r.a.,  1727-1788; 

L,  P 
Gandon,  J.,  b.  ?  1773  ;  A 
Gantz,    J.,    fl.    1810-1820;    Indian 

landscapes 
Gardiner,  W.  N.,  1766-1814;  P,  A 
Garrard,  I.,  d.?  1815;  L.  A 
Garvey,  E.,  r.a.,  fl.  1767,  d.  1813 ; 

L 
Gastineau,  H.,  1791-1876;  L 
Geddes,  A.,  A.R.A.,  1783-1844;  P,  L 
Gendall,  J.,  1790-1863;  L,  A 
Gent,  G.  \V.,  fl.  1804-1822  ;  L,  A 
Gibson,  P.,  R.s.A.,?i782-i829;  L 
Giffbrd,  see  Gyflbrd 
Gilder,  H.,  fl.  1773-1778  ;  L 
Giles,  J.  W.,  1801-1870;  L,  C 
Gilfillan,  J.  A.,  fl.  1830-1840;  L 
Gill,  E.  M.,b.  1820;  L 
Gilpin,  S..  R.A.,  1733-1807;  L,  C. 

Brother  of  Rev.  W.  Gilpin 
Gilpin,  Rev.  W.,  1724-1804;  L 
Gilpin,  W.  S.,  1762-1843  ;  L.    Son 

of  W.  Gilpin,  r.a. 
Girtin,  T.,  1775-1802  ;  L,  A 
Glennie,  A.,  1803-1890;  L,  A 
Glover,  J.,  1 767-1 849  ;  L 
Goldsmith,  J.,  fl.  1813;  A 
Goodall,  E.  A.,  fl.  1841-1884 ;  A,L,F 
Goodwin,  E.,  fl.  1801-1816:  L,  A 
Gore,  C,  1729-1807  ;  M,  L 
Gouldsmitb,  Harriett,  1787-1863  ;  L 
Goupy,  J.,  d.  1763 ;  L,  F 
Gratton,  (i.,  fl.  1807-1812  ;  L,  F 
Gravate,  Col.  W.,  fl.  1790;  L 
Gray,  S.,  fl.  1800-1830;  L 
Green,  A.,  1733-1807  ;  L 
Green,  W.,  ?  1760-1823;  L 


Greenwood,  J.,  1727-1792  ;  P,  L,  M 
Greig,  G.  M.,  d.  1867;  interiors 
Greig,  J.,  fl.  1807-1819;  L,  A,  E 
Gresse,  J.  A.,  1741-1794;  L,  Min. 
Grieve,  W.,  1800-1844  ;  L 
Griffith,  M.,  b.  1749,  fl.  1809:  L 
Grimm,  S.  H.,  c.  1733-1794  ;  L 
Grogan,  N.,  fl.  1782,  d.  1K07;  L,  F 
Groombridge,  W.,  fl.  1777-1790;    L 
Grose,   Capt.    F.,  ?i73i-i79i;    A. 

Antiquities 
Groves,  J.  T.,  d.  1811 ;  A 
Guest,  1.  D.,  b.  1781;  F,  L 
Gyflbrd,  E.,  1772-1834;  A 

Haag,  Carl,  b.  1820;  L,  F 
Hackert,  J.  G.,  1744-1868  ;  L 
Haghe,  L.,  1806-1885;  PA  with  F 
Hair,  T.  H.,  fl.  1838-1849  ;  L,  F 
Hakewell,  J.,  1778-1843  ;  A 
Halfpenny,  J.,  1748-1811 ;  A 
Hannan,  W.,  fl.  1737,  d.?  1775  ;     L 
Harden,  J.,  early  19th  cent. ;  L 
Harding,  C,  fl.  1822-1847;  L 
Harding,  J.  D.,  1797-1863;  L,  PA 
Hardwick,  W.,  fl.  1829,  d.  1865;  L 
Harley,  G.,  1791-1871 ;  L 
Harraden,  J.  B.,  fl.  1802;  A,  AE 
Harraden,  R.,  1756-1838;  A 
Harriott,  W.  H.,  fl.  1811-1846 ;  PA 

Pupil  of  S.  Prout 
Hams,  D.,  fl.  1799;  L 
Harris,  J.,  fl.  1797  ;  L,  P 
Harrison,  G.  H.,  1816-1846  ;  L 
Harrison,  J.,  fl.  1827-1846;  L 
Harrison,  W.  F.,  d.  1880;  R 
Harvey,  Sir  G.,p.R.S.a.,  1806-1876; 

L,  A 
Hassell,  E.,  fl.  1827,  d.  1832;  L 
Hassell,  J.,  1767-1823  ;  L,  A 
Havell,  W.,  1782-1857  ;  L,  P 
Hawker,  J.,  fl.  1810;  L 
Hawksworth,  J.,  fl.  18 10;  A 
Hayes,  E.,  1820-1904;  L,  M 
Hayward,  J.  S.,  fl.  1805-1812  ;  L,  F 
Head,  G.,  1733-1800;  A.  Copyist 
Hearne,  T.,  1744-1817  ;  PA,  L 
Heath,  W.  H.,  fl.  1821-1847;  L 
Hekel,  A.,d.  1770;  L,  S 
Heming,  Mrs.,  see  Lowry 
Henderson, J.,  1764-1843;  L, copies 

and  imitations  of  Girtin's  work 
Herbert,  A.,  d.  1861  ;  M 
Hering,  G.  E.,  1805-1879;  L 
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Heriot,  G.,  fl.  1797-1818;  L 
Hewett,   Sir   P.   G.,    Bart.,    1812- 

1891 ;  L 
Hickey,     T.,     fl.     1760-1790;     F, 

Chinese  views 
Hicks,  L.,  fl.  1830-1861 ;  L,  F 
Higham,  T.,  fl.  1818;  L,  A 
Highmore,  A.,  fl.  1750;  L,  A 
Hills,  R.,  1769-1844  ;  L  with  C 
Hine,  G.  H.,  1811-1895;  L 
Hoare,  Sir  R.  C,  Bart.,  1758-1841 ; 

L,  A 
Hodges,  W.,  R.A.,  1744-1797  ;  L 
Hofland,  T.  C,  1777-1843  ;  L,  M 
Holland,  J.,  1800-1870;  S,  PA 
Hollins,     J.,    A.R.A.,     1798-1855 ; 

L,  P,  F 
Hoi  lis,  G.,  1793-1842 ;  A,  E 
Holmes,  G.,  fl.  1799-1804 ;  L 
Holmes,  J.,  1777-1860;   L  with  F, 

Min. 
Holworthy,  J.,  1781-1841  ;  L 
Hood,  James,  fl.  1812  ;  A 
Hood,  John,  fl.  1762-1771 ;  M 
Hooper,  S.,  end  i8th  cent. ;  A 
Hoppner,  ].,  R.A.,  1759-1810 ;    L, 

P,  F 
Hoppner,  R.B.,  fl.  1807-1827;  M 
Homsey,  J.,  fl.  1795-1800;  L,  A 
Hotham,  Amelia,  fl.  1793;  L 
Houston,  J.  A.,  1802-1884;  L,  F 
Howitt,  S.,  1765-1822  ;  L,  C 
Howlett,  B.,  fl.  1805,  d.  1827;  A 
Howman,  Rev.  A.  E.,  fl.  1813 ;  L 
Howse,  G.,  fl.  1830,  d.  1861 ;  L,  R, 

PA 
Huet-Villiers,  F.,  1772-1813;  L,  C, 

Min. 
Hughes,  J.,  fl.  1825;  L 
Hullmandel,  C.  J.,  1789-1850,  L, 

Lith. 
Hunt,  W.  H.,  1790-1864 ;  L,  F,  S 

Ibbetson,  J.  C,  1759-1817  ;  L 
Ince,    J.    M.,    1806-1859;    R,   M, 

PA 
Inman,  W.  S.,  fl.  1815-1838 ;  A 
Ireland,  S.,  fl.  1760,  d.  1800;  L 
Irton,  Maj-,  fl.  1820-1830;  L 

Jackson,  J.,  r.a.,  1778-1831 ;  L 
Jackson,  S.,  1796-1869;  L.    Father 

of  S.  P.  Jackson,  b.  1830 ;  L,  R 
James,  W.,  fl.  1761-1771  ;  PA 


Jeayes,  H.,  fl.  1808;  L 
Jenkins,  J.  J.,  1811-1885;  L,  F 
Jermyn,  Miss  H.,  fl.  1810;  L 
Johnson,  I.,  fl.  1799-1816;  A.     An- 
tiquities 
Johnson,  R.,  1770-1796;  L 
Johnstone,  W.  B.,  1804-1868  ;  L,  F 
Jones,  T.  H.,  fl.  1836-1848;  A 
Joy,  J.  C,  1806-1866;  M 
Joy,  W.,  1803-1867;   M.     Brother 

of  J.  C.  Joy 
Judkin,  Rev.  T.  J.,  1788-1871  ;  L 
Jutsum,  H.,  1816-1869;  L 

Kangiesser.  W.  F.,  fl.  1810-1820;  L 
Kearman,  T.,  fl.  1829;  A 
Kearney,  W.  H.,  1800-1858  ;  L,  F 
Keate,  G.,  1729-1797;  L 
Kennedy,  R.,  early  19th  cent. ;  L 
Kennedy,  W.  D.,  18x3-1865  ;  L 
Kettle,  Sir  R.  A.,  1817-1894;  R 
King,  W.  H.,  fl.  1806  ;  L 

La  Cave  (or  Le  Cave),  P.,  fl.  1769- 

1803 ;  L,  F 
Lambert,  J.,  fl.  1769-1778  ;  L,  S,  F 
Lamborne,    P.   S.,    1722-1774 ;    A, 

Min.,  E 
Landseer,  C,  r.a.,  1799-1878;  L, 

A.     Brother  of  Sir  E.  Landseer 
Landseer,  Sir  E.,  R.A.,  1802-1873  ; 

A   P   L 
Lap'orte,  G.   H.,  fl.  1821,  d.  1873 ; 

A,  sporting  subjects 
Laporte,  J.,  1761-1839;  L 
Los   Casas   (or  Le   Casas),  M.,  fl. 

1820-1835 ;  L 
Laver,  C,  fl.  1828-1830;   Egyptian 

views 
Lear,   Edward,   1S12-1888 ;    birds, 

L.  Author  and  Lith. 
Le  Capelain,  J.,  ?  1814-1848  ;  L,  M 
Lee,  F.  R.,  r.a.,  1798-1879  ;  L,  S 
Leitch,  R.  P.,  fl.  1840-1875;  L,  M. 

Brother  of  W.  L.  Leitch 
Leitch,  W.  L.,  1804-1883;  L 
Leman,  R.,  1799-1863;  L 
L'Eveque,  H.,  fl.  1812;  L,  military 

subjects 
Lewis,  F.  C,  1779-1856;  L,  P 
Lewis,  G.  R.,  1782-1871 ;    P,  F,  L. 

Brother  of  F.  C.  Lewis 
Lewis,  J.  F.,  R.A.,  1805-1876  ;   PA, 

F.     Son  of  F.  C.  Lewis 
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Lewis,   W.,  fl.   1804-1838;    L,   E. 

Brother  of  F.  C.  Lewis 
Light,  Maj.,  &.  i5s3;  L 
Lightfoot,  W.,  d.  1761 ;  A,  E 
Lindsay,  R.,  fl.  1782;  L 
Lindsay,  T.,  c  1793-1861  ;  L 
Lines,   H.   H.,    fl.   181S-C    iBSS; 

L 
Lines,  S.  R.,  1804-1833  ;  PA 
Linnell,  J.,  i79a-i582;  P,  L,  E 
Linton,  W.,  1788-1876;  L 
Loat,  S.,  fl.  1810-1833;  A 
Lock  (or  Locke),  J.,  fl.  1812  ;  L,  R 
Locker,  K.  H.,  1777-1849;  L 
Longcroft,  T.,  fl.  17S6-1793  ;  Indian 

subjects 
Lonsdale,  J.,  1777-1839  ;  A,  P 
Lound,  T.,  1802-1861  :  L 
Lowry,  M.  (Mrs.  Heming),  fl.  1B08- 

1855;  L 
Lucas,  R.  W.,  1796-1874;  A,  L 
Lucas,  S.,  1805-1870;  L,  C,  birds 

Mackenzie,  F.,  ?  1787-1854  ;  A 
Mackinnon,  W.,  fl.  1798-1600;  L 
Maisey,  T.,  fl.  i8i8,  d.  1840;  L 
Malchair  (or  Melchair),  J.,  fl.  1763- 

1782;  L 
Malcolm.  J.  P.,  1767-1815  ;  A,  £ 
Maline,  S.,  fl.  1750;  R 
Maliphant,  G.,  fl.  1B06-1833;  L 
Malkin,  S.,  fl.  1821-1832;  L 
Malton,  J.,  d.  1803 ;   A.     Son  of 

T.  Malton  the  elder 
Malton,  T.,  1726-1801 ;  A 
Malton,  T.,  1748-1804  ;  A.     Son  of 

preceding 
Mandy,  J.  C,  fl.  1795-1805 ;  P,  A 
Manskirscb,  F.  J.,  1770-1827  ;  L 
Marchant,  J.,  fl.  1840;  L,  F 
Marlow,  W.,  1740-1813;  L 
Marris,  R.,  fl.  1770-1788;  L 
Marshall,    C,    1806-1890;     L,    F. 

Decorative  vignettes.     E 
Marten,  John,  fl.  1782-1808;  L 
Martens,    C,    fl.     1S34-1845 ;      L 

(.\ustralasia  and  S.  America) 
Martin,  J.,  1789-1854;  L,  F 
Mason,  (J.  H.,  1818-1872;  L,  F 
Mathews,    C.    J.,    1803-1872;    A. 

Actor 
Matthews,    C   H.,   fl.   1836-1851  ; 

A 
Manrer,  J.,  fl.  1749-1746 ;  A,  E 


McCuUoch,  H.,  K.S.A.,  i8o3-i£67  ; 

McKewan,  D.  H.,  1817-1873:  L 
Medland,  T.,  fl.  1777-1822  :  A.  E 
Meen,    Margaret,    fl.     1775-1810; 

L,  S 
Meyer,  H.,  1737-1793;  L 
Middiman,  S.,  1750-1831 ;  L,  E 
Middleion,  J.  J.,  fl.  1820;  A 
Millar,  J.,  fl.  1773-1775 ;  L 
Miller,  J.,  fl.  1781-1814;  A 
Mitchell,  T.,  fl.  1763-1780;  M 
Mole,  J.  H..  1814-1886;  L,  Min. 
Moore,  A.  P.,  fl.  1793,  d.  1806 ;  A 
Moore,  C,  1800-1833;  A 
Moore,  G.  B.,  fl.  1B20;  A 
Moore,  H.,  fl.  1807  ;  L 
Moore,  J.,  P.S.A.,  1740-1793;  A,  L 
Morison,    D.,    fl.    1836-1846;      L. 

Architecture 
Morland,  G.,  1763-1804 ;  F,  R,  LF 
M<wris,  J.  R.,  fl.  i3o6  :  LF 
Moses,  H.,  1782-1870;  M.  L,  E 
Mois,  W.,  fl.  1775-1782;  A 
Muner,  W.  J.,  1812-1845  ;  L,  F 
Mnlready,  Mrs.  (Elizabeth  Varl^X 

fl.  1813-1817;  uster  of  J.  Vaifey 
Mnnn,  P.  S.,  1775-1845;  L 
Muntz,  J.  H.,  fl.  1760;  L 
Murray,  P.  S.,  fl.  1789;  L 

Naftel,  P.  J.,  1816-1891 ;  L 
Nash,  F.,  1782-1856 ;  A,  L 
Nash.  J.,  1808-1878;  A 
Nasmyth,  A,  175^1840;  L 
Nasmyth,  Jane,  177B-1840;  L 
Nasmyth,  P.,  1787-1831 ;  L.    Son 

of  A.  Nasmyth 
Nattes,  J.  C,  1765-1821 ;  L,  A 
Neale,  J.  P.,  1780-1847  ;  A,  L 
Neale,  S.,  1758^1824;  A 
Neil,   H.,   fl.   1804;  A.      Probably 

identical  with  H.  O'Neill 
Ncsfield,  W.  A.,  1793-1881 ;  L 
Nibbs,  R.  H.,  fl.  1841-1889;  M 
Nicholl,  .4.,  R.H.A.,  1804-1886;  L 
Nichols,  W.,  ?  1794-1840;  L 
Nicholson,  A.,  1788-1833;  L.     Son 

of  F.  N  icholson 
Nicholson,  F.,  1753-1844 ;  L 
Niemann,  E.  J.,  1813-1876;  L 
Ninbam,  Henry,  1 793-1 8i74  ;  PA 
Nixon,  J.,  fl.  1810-1840  ;  L,  F 
Noel,  Amelia,  fl.  1795-1804 ;  L 
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Oakes,  J.  W.,  a.r.a.,  1830-1887  ;  L 
Oakley,  O.,  1800-1867  ;  L,  F 
O'Connor,  J.  A.,  1791-1841  ;  L 
Oldfield,   J.   E.,  fl.   1825-1834;   L, 

architecture 
Oldmeadow,  J.  C,  fl.  1841-1849;  L 
Oliver,  W.,  1805-1853;  L,  PA 
Oliver,  Mrs.  W.  (Emma  S.  Eburne), 

18x9-1885 ;  L,  PA 
Omer,  R.,  mid.  i8th  cent. ;  A 
O'Neill,  H.,  1784-1824;  A 
Oram,  E.,  fl.  1766-1810;  L.    Son  of 

W.  Oram 
Oram,  W.,  fl.  1748;  L 
Orme,  D.,  i766-?i832;  L,  Min. 
Ormerod,  G.,  fl.  1807-180Q  ;  A 
Owen,  S.,  ?  1768-1857;  M 

Page,  W.,  fl.  1833;  A 
Paine,  J.,  fl.  1761-1781 ;  L 
Palmer,  Edith,  1770-1834;  L 
Palmer,  S.,  1 805-1 881 ;  L 
Parke,  H.,  ?i790-i835;  A 
Parker,  H.  P.,  1795-1873 ;  M 
Parkes,  D.,  1763-1833,  L,  PA 
Parkes,  J.,  1796-1828;   L.     Son  of 

D.  Parkes 
Parris,  E.  T.,  1793-1873  ;  F,  A 
Pars,  W.,  A.R.A.,  1742-1782  ;  L,  P 
Patten,  G.,  a.r.a.,   1801-1865  ;  L, 

F,  P 
Payne,  W.,  fl.  1776-1813  ;  L 
Peak,  J.,  ?i73o-?i782;  L,  E 
Pearson,  W.,  fl.  1798-1813  ;  L,  A 
Peel,  J.,  1811-1906  ;  L 
Penley,  A.  E.,  1807-1870;  L,  Min. 
Pcnson,  R.  K.,  fl.  1836-1872  ;  M 
Perigal,  A.,  r.s.a.,  1816-1884;  L 
Perry,  F.,  d.  1765;  A,  E 
Peine,  G.,  p.r.h.a.,  1789-1866;  A 
Phillips,  G.  F.,  1780-1867;  L,  R 
Phillips,  W.,fl.  1803;  L 
Picken,  A.,  1815-1845;  L,  Lith. 
Pickering,  G.,  1794-1857;  L 
Pidgeon,  H.  C,  1807-1880;  L 
Pilkington,  R.  W,,  fl.  1811;  A 
Pilleau,  H.,  1815-1899;  L 
Pillement,  J.,  1727-1808;  L,  M 
Pixell,  Maria,  fl.  1796-1811 ;  L 
Pocaike,  W.,  early  19th  cent.  ;  A 
Pocock,  W.  F.,  fl.  1799-1827;  A 
Pocock,  N.,  c.  1741-1821 ;  M,  L 
Pollard,  R.,  1755-1838;  L,  M,  E 
Pont,  J.,  fl.  1811;  L 


Poole,     P.     F.,     R.A.,    1807-1879; 

F,  L 
Porter,  Sir  R.  K.,  1777-1842;  L,  F 
Pouncey,  B.  T.,  d.  1799 ;  L,  A,  E 
Powell,  C.  M.,  d.  1824;  M 
Powell,  H.,  fl.  1816;  A 
Powell,  J.,  b.  1780,  fl.  1833;  L,  PA 
Powle,  G.,  fl.  1776;  A,  E 
Pratt,  E.,  fl.  1810;  PA 
Price,   W.   L.,   b.    1810.   fl.    1852 ; 

A,  F 
Pritchett,  E.,  fl.  1828-1S64;  L,  PA 
Prout,    J.     S.,     1806-1876  ;      PA. 

Nephew  of  S.  Prout 
Prout,  S.,  1783-1852;  R,  PA,  father 

of  S.  G.  Prout,  1822-191 1 ;  PA,  L 
Pugh,  C.  J.,  fl.  1797-1803  ;  L 
Pugh,  E.,  d.  1813;  Min.,  L 
Pugin,  A.  C,  1762-1832;  A 
Pugin,   A.   W.   N.,   1812-1852;    A. 

Son  of  A.  C.  Pugin 
Purser,  W.,  fl.  1805-1834;  PA,  L 
Pyne,  C.  C,  1S02-1878  ;  L 
Pyne,  J.  B.,  1800-1870;  L 
Pyne,  W.  H.,  1769-1843  ;  L,  F 

Radclyfi"e,  C.  fl.  1830;  L 
Raimbach,  W.,  fl.   1820-1895 ;    L, 

P,  F 
Randall,  J.,  fl.  1798-1814  ;  A 
Rathbone,  J.,  c.  1750-1807;  L 
Rawle,  S.,  1771-1860;  L 
Read,  C.  D.,  1790-1851  ;  L 
Read,  S.,?  1813-1883;  PA 
Redgrave,    R.,    r.a.,     1804-1888 

L,  F 
Reinagle,  G.  P..  fl.  1824,  d.  1835  ;  M 
Reinagle,  P.,  r.a.,  1749-1833  ;  L, 

P,  C 
Reinagle,  R.  R.,  r.a.,  1775-1862  ; 

L.     Son  of  P.  Reinagle 
Renton,  J.,  1815-1840;  A,  P 
Repton,  H.,  1752-1818;  L 
Reynolds,    S.    W.,    1773-1835  ;    L, 

F,  P 
Rhodes,  J.  N.,  1809-1842  ;  L.  LF 
Richards,  J.   I.,  r.a.,  fl.  1769,  d. 

1810;  L 
Richardson,  G.,  fl.  1828-1833 ;  L 
Richardson,  J.,  fl.  1810-1834  ;  A 
Richardson,  T.  M.,  sen.,  1784-1848  ; 

L,  F 
Richardson,    T.    M.,   jun.,    1813- 

1890;  L 
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Richter,  H.  J.,  1772-1857;  L,  F 
Riddel,  J.,  fl.  c.  1760-1770  ;  M 
Rider,  W.,  fl.  1818-1842;  L,  A 
Riviere,  H.  P.,  1811-1888  ;  L 
Roberts,  D.,  r.a.,  i  796-1 864  ;  PA,  A 
Roberts,  E.  J.,  1797-1865;  A,  E 
Roberts,  G.,  fl.  1761,  d.  1788;  L,  C 
Roberts,  J.,  fl.  1775-1800:  P,  A 
Roberts,   T.   S.,   r.h.a.,    fl.    1789- 

1823 ;  L.     Architect. 
Robertson,   C.    fl.,   1806-1823:    A, 

Min. 
Robertson,  G.,  c.  1748-1788 ;  L 
Robins,  J.,  fl.  1836;  PA 
Robins,  T.  S.,  fl.  iSag,  d.  1880:  M 
Robinson,  W.  R.,  fl.  1831 ;  L 
Robson,  G.  F.,  1788-1833;  L 
Roc,  J.,  fl.  1771-1790 ;  L.  Architect 
Rogers,  G.,  fl.  1761,  d.  ?  1786;  L 
Rooker,  E.,  ?i7i2-i774;  A 
Rooker,  M.  A.,  a. r.a.,  1743-1801: 

PA,  L,  F 
Ross,  R.  T.,  R.S.A.,  1816-1876:  L 
Rouviere,  ^I.,  fl.  1789;  A 
Rowbotbam,  T.  L.,  1783-1853;  L. 
Father  of  T.  C.  L.  Rowbotham, 
1823-1875 ;  L 
Rowe,  J.,  fl.  1810 ;  L,  A 
Ruskin,  I.,  1819-igoo;  L,  S.  Author 
Russell,  T.,  fl.  1812;  L 
Ryley,  C.  R.,  ?  1752-1798;  A,  F 

Salmon,  J.,  fl.  1S30;  L,  R 

Salt,  H.,  1780-1827;  L 

St.  Aubyn,  Catherine,  fl.  1788-1708 : 

L,  F 
Samuel,  G.,  fl.  1789,  d.  1823  ;  L 
Sandby,    P.,    r.a.,    1725-1809;    L. 

Brother  of  T.  Sandby 
Sandby,   T.,   r.a.,    1721-1798;    L. 

Architect 
Sargent,  F.  J.,  fl.  1802  ;  L 
Sass  (or  Basse),  R.,  1774-1840;  L, 

C,  F 
Saunders,  G.,  1762-1839  ;  A 
Scandrett,  T.,  1797-1870;  A,  P 
Scharf,  G.,  1788-1S60;  L,  A 
Scharf,  Sir  G.,  1820-1895;  A.    Son 

of  G.  Scharf 
Schetky,     J.    A.,     1785-1824;     L. 

Brother  of  J.  C.  Schetky 
Schetky,  J.  C.,  1779-1874;  M 
Schnebbelie,  J.,  1760-1792  ;  A 
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Schnebbelie,  R.   B.,   fl.    1803-1849; 

L,  A.     Son  of  J.  Schnebbelie 
Scott,  Samuel,  ?  1710-1772  ;  M,  A 
Scott,  W.  H.  S.  ("of  Brighton"), 

1783-1850;  LF 
Scrope,  W.,  1771-1852;  L 
Sedgwick,   Mrs.    J.,   see   Mrs.  W. 

Oliver 
Series,  D^,  r.a.,  I7a2-I793  I  M 
S'"".   D.    M.,    fl.    1778-1804;    L. 

Son  of  D.  Serres,  r.a. 

T'k  -"o  ^-^  '759-1825  ;  M.     Son 

ot  u.  Serres,  r.a. 
Shaw,  H.,  1800-1873;  A 
Sheatfield,  Rev.  T.,  fl.  1806  ;  A 
Shepheard,  G.,  71770-1842;  L,  F 
Shepheard,  G.   W.,   1804-1852  ;  L. 

Son  of  G.  Shepheard 
Shepherd,  G.,  fl.  1800-1830  ;  L,  A 
Shepherd,  G.  S.,  fl.  i8ai-i86o;  L,  A 
Shepherd,    T.    H..    fl.    1817-1840; 

L,  A 
Sheppard,  G.,  fl.  1815;  L,  A 
Sheppard,  W.,  fl.  1808  ;  A 
Sherlock,  W.  P.,  b.  1780,  fl.  1810 ; 

L,  Min. 
Sherwin,  J.  K.,  ?  1751-1790:  A.  F 
Shirt,  W.,fl,  1811;  L 
Short,    R.,    mid.    i8th  cent. ;    M, 

military  subjects 
Shury,  J.,  fl.  1812;  A 
Sibson,  T..  1817-1844;  L,  F 
Sims,  G.,  fl.  1829-1840;  L 
Simson,  W.,  1800-1847;  R,  P 
Skelton,  J.,  fl.  1820-1850;  A,  E 
Skene,  Lieut.  A.  M.,  fl.  1815  ;  L 
Skippe,  J.,?i742-?i796;  L.   Copies 

of  Old  Masters 
Sleap,  J.  A.,  1808-1859;  L 
Smallwood,  W.  F.,  1806-1834  ;  PA 
Smith,  C.  J.,  1803-1838;  A,  E 
Smith,  C,  fl.  1838-1840;  L 
Smith,  F.,  d.  71799;  L 
Smith,  F.,  1805-1879;  L 
Smith  (or  SmytheX  F.C.,  b.  i8»o;  A 
Smith,   G.  (or  G.    W.),    fl.    1816- 

1820;  L 
Smith,  J.  ("  Warwick "  or  "  Italian  " 

Smith),  1749-1831 ;  L 
Smith,  J.  T.,  1766-1833;  P,  L 
Smith,  J.  C,  1778-1810:  L,  A,  E 
Smith,  W.  C,  1815-1887  ;  L 
Speare,  R.,  fl.  1799-1812;  L 
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Spilsbury,  F.  B.,  fl.  1796-1805;  L,F 
Stanfield,  W.  C,  R.A.,  1793-1867  ; 

L,  M.     Father  of  G.  C.  Stanfield, 

1818-1878;  L,  M 
Stanley,  C.  R.,  1795-1868  ;  L 
Stannard,  J.,  1797-1830;  M,  R 
Stark,  J.,  1794-1858  ;  L.     Fatherof 

A.  j.  Stark,  1831-1902;  L,  C 
Stennett,  W.,  d.  1762  ;  A 
Stephanoff,  F.  N.,fl.  1778,  d.  ?  1790; 

L.  P 
Sterndale,  H.  M.,  fl.  1816;  L 
Stevens,  A.,  1818-1875  ;  L,  F,  Archi- 

tecture 
Stevens,  F.  ("of  Exeter"),   1781- 

1823 ;  L 
Steward,  A.,  1773-1846  ;  L,  Min. 
Stewart,  J.,  1800- ?  1866  ;  L 
Stockdale,  F.  W.  L.,  fl.  1808-1S48; 

L.A 
Stockdale,  G.,  fl.  1813;  A 
Stocker,  R.,  fl.  1830-1850;  L 
Storer,  A.,  fl.  1840-1845;  A 
Storer,  H.  S.,  d.  1837  ;  A,  E.     Son 

of  J.  Storer 
Storer,  J.,  1781-1853;  L,  A,  E 
Stringer,  E.,  fl.  1785;  A 
Strutt,  J.  G.,  fl.  1822-1825;  L 
Stubbs,   G.    T.,   1756-1815;   L,  E. 

Son   of   G.    Stubbs,    1724-1806  ; 

animal  painter 
Stump,  J.  S.,  d.  1863  ;  L,  Min. 
Sullivan  (or  Sulivan),  L.,  d.  1771 ; 

L,  R,  Min.,  E 
Swarbreck,  S.  D.,  fl.  1837  ;   PA 
Swete,  Rev.  J.,  fl.  1808;  A,  L 
Syer,  J.,  1815-1885  ;  L 

Taverner,  W.,  1703-1772 ;  L 
Tayler,  J.  F.,  1802-1889;  LF 
Tayleure,  W.,  fl.  c.  1800;  L 
Taylor,  R.,  early  19th  cent.  ;  A,  F 
Taylor,  T.,  fl.  1792-1809  ;  A 
Telbin,  W.,  1812-1873;  L 
Tennant,  W.,  fl.  1799  ;  M 
Thirtle,  J.,  1777-1839;  L,  Min. 
Thomas,   Rev.   J.   ("of  Dudding- 

ton  "),  1778-1840  ;  L 
Thornton,  — ,  ?  fl.  1807  ;  A 
Throsby,     J.,     c.     1740-1803;     L. 

Architect 
Tod,  Col.  J.,  fl.  1831;  L 
Tombleson,  W.,  fl.  1830;  L 
Tomkins,  C,  b.  1757  ;  L  A,  AE 


Tomkins,  C.  F.,  1798-1844  ;  L,  PA, 

Caricatures 
Topham,  F.  W.,  1808-1877;  L,  F 
Towne,  C,  fl.  1795,  d.  ?  1850:  L,  C 
Towne,  F.,  1740-1816;  L 
Townsend,  H.  J.,  b.  1810,  fl.  1866  ; 

L,  F 
Townsend,  J.,  fl.  1841-1843;  L 
Traies,  W.,  1789-1872;  L,  S 
Trevelyan,    Pauline,    Lady    (Miss 

Jermin),  1816-1866;  L 
Troughton,  T.,  d.  1797;  L 
Tull,  N.,  d.  1762  ;  L 
Turner,  B.  W.,  fl.  1792  ;  A 
Turner,  C,  fl.  1810;  L 
Turner,  D.,  fl.  1790-1801  ;   A 
Turner,  J.,  fl.  1816;  A 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  r.a.,  1775-1851 ; 

L,  M,  A 
Turner,   W.  ("of  Oxford"),  1789- 

1862;  L 
Twopenny,  W.,  1797-1873;  A 
Tytler,  G.,  1798-1859;  L,  Lith. 

Underwood,    R.    T.,    fl.    1800,   d. 

1836;  L 
Upham,  J.W.,  1772-1828;  L,  R 
Utterson,  E.  V.,  f.s.a.,  d.  1852  ;  A 
Uwins,  T.,  R.A.,  1782-1857;  L,  F 

Vacher,  C,  1818-1883  ;  L,  A 
Varley,  Albert,  d.  1876 ;  L.    Son  of 

J.  Varley.    Father  of  John  Varley 

(living) ;  Egyptian  views 
Varley,  Charles  S.,  1811-1888;  L. 

Son  of  J.  Varley.     Father  of  K. 

Varley,  d.  i888;  L 
Varley,  Cornelius,  1 781-1873  ;  L,  F, 

A.      Brother  of   J.    andW.    F. 

Varley 
Varley,  J.,  1778-1842  ;  L 
Varley,    W.    F.,   c.    1785-1856;    L. 

Brother  of  J.  Varley 
Varrall.  J.  C,  fl.  1815  ;  A,  E 
Vickers,  A.,  b.  1786,  fl.  1859;  L 
Vickers,  A.  G.,   1810-1837;   L,  R, 

PA.     Son  of  A.  Vickers 
Villiers,  F.  H.,  d.  1813  ;  L,  C,  Min. 
Vincent,  G.,  fl.  1811-1862;  L 
Vivares,  T.,  b.  1735;  A,  E 

Wainewright,  T.  F.,  fl.  1831-1883 ;  I, 
Walcot,  Dr.  J.  ("Peter  Pindar"), 
1737-1819;  L  (crayon) 
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Wales,  J.,  1748-1796;  A 
Walker,  G.,  fl.  1792,  d.  ?  1795  ;  L,  M 
Walker,  J.,  fl.  1780-1800;  A,  E 
Walker,  J.  R.,  fl.  1819;  L,  A 
Walker,  W.,  1780-1863;  L,  F,  K 
Walker,  W.,  fl.  1770-1834;  L 
Walker,  W.,  fl.  1814-1838;  L,  F 
Wallis,  G.,  1811-1891  ;  L 
Wallis,  J.,  1789-1862;  L 
Wallis,  W.,  fl.  1815;  A,  E 
Walmsley,  T.,  1763-1805  ;  L 
Walton,  W.  L.,  fl.  1834-1855  ;  A,  L, 

Litb. 
Ward,  F.  S.,  1750-1805  ;  A 
Ward,  S..  fl.  1769;  A 
Warren,  C,  1767-1823;  A 
Warren,  H.,  1794-1879;  L,  F,  R 
Wathen,  J.,  fl.  1810  ;  A 
Watson,  E.,  fl.  1 830-1 840;  L 
Watson,  W.  .S.,  1796-1874;  L,  F 
Watts,  J.,  b.  ?i77o;  L 
Watts,  W.  H.,  fl.  1804-1830  ;  L.  F, 

Min. 
Webb,  E..?  1805-1854;  L 
Webber,  J.,  k.a.,  ?I750-I793;  L,  F 
Weber,  H.,  fl.  1815;  A 
Webster,  G.,  fl.  1797-1839;  M 
Webster,  M.,  1792-1870;  L,  S 
Webster,  S.,  fl.  1766-1817;  L 
Webnert,  E.  H.,  1813-1868;  A,  F 
Weigall,  C.  H.,  fl.  1810,  d.  1877  ;  L 
Wells,  W.  F.,  1762-1836;  L 
Werner,  C.  F.  H.,  1808-1894;  L,  F 
West,  B.,  P.R.A.,  1738-1820;  F,  L 
West,  W.,  1801-1 861;  L 
Westall,  R.,  r.a.,  1765-1836;   F,  L 
Westall,  W.,  A.R.A.,  1781-1850;  L 
Wheatley,  F.,  r.a.,  1747-1801 ;  F,  L 
Whichelo,   C.   J.   M.,   fl.   1803,   d. 

1865 ;  L,  M 
Whichelo,  H.  M.  (or  W.),  fl.  j8i8- 

1845 ;  L,  A 


White,  J.,  fl.  1800;  A 
Whittock,  N.,  fl.  1828-1848;  A 
Wild,  C,  1781-1835  ;  A 
Wilkins,  T.,  fl.  end  i8ih  cent. ;  L 
Wilkinson,  Rev.  J  ,  fl.  1810;  L 
Williams,       H.      W.      ("Grecian 

Williams"),  1773-1829;  L 
Williams,  T.  H.,  fl.  1801-1814;  L 
Willis,  H.  B.,  18x0-1884;  L 
Willmore,  J.  T.,  1801-1863  ;  A,  E 
Wilson,  A.,  1780-1848  ;  L,  A 
Wilson,  J.   H.,   R.S.A.,  1774-1855; 

M,  L 
Windham,  J.,  1739-1810;  L,  A 
Winston,  J.,fl.  1790-1803;  A 
Witherington,  W.    F.,  r.a.,  1785- 

1865 ;  L,  F 
Wood,  A.,  fl.  1808;  A 
Wood,  J.  G.,d.  1838;  A 
Wood,    L.     J.,     1813-1900;      PA. 

Father  of    Pinhorn   Wooid,   and 

grandfather    of    Lawson    Wood 

(both  living) 
Wood,  T.,  18C0-1878;  L,  M 
Woollett,  W.,  173S-1785  ;  L,  E 
Worthington,  T.,  fl.  1800;  L 
Wrightson,    ].;     L,     A    (Koscos, 

N.  Wales) 
Wyatt,  H.,  1794-1840;  L,  P,  F 
Wyld,  W.,  1806-1889;  L,  PA,  M 


Yates,  G.,  fl.  1837;  A  (London) 
Yates,  Lieut.  T.,  r.n.,  1765-1796  ; 

A  (London),  M 
Young,  J.,  b.  1790,  fl.  i3io;  L 
Young,  T.,  d.  1824  ;  L 
Youngman,  J.  M.,  1817-1899;  L 


Ziegler,  H.  B.,  X798-1874;  L,  F 
Zucchi,  A.  P.,  A.R.A.,  1726-1795  ;  A 
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Colours,  47 
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Bonington,  R.  P.,  vii,  72,  93, 
100,  108-14,  166 

His  subjects,  108 
Bosboom,  J.,  119 
Boys,  T.  S.,  96,  100,  1 13-14, 

120 
Brandard,  R.,  123,  138 
Britannia  flluslrata,  3 
Britton,  J,,  86,  140,  151 
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Wales,  55,  80-1 
Brockedon,  W.,  139,  141 
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Burgess,  J.,  91 
Burgess,  J.  C,  91 
Burney,  E.  F.,  27,  28,   133, 

147.  156 
Bury,  T.  T.,  88 
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Byrne,  W.,  22 

Callcott,  Sir  A.  W.,  36,  135, 

Callow,  J.,  144,  145-6 
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120-1,  135,  145,  166 
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Cattermole,     G. ,     134,    147, 


1 5 1-3 
Cattermole,  R.,  151 
Chalon,  A.  E.,  147,  154-5 
Chalon,  J.  J.,  154-5 
Chambers,  G.,  158,  160-2 
Chisholm,  A.,  155 
Claude,  2,  41,  51,  128,  173 
Clennell,  L. ,  47 
Continental  Annual,  134 
Constable,  J.,  50,  71-2 

His    admiration    of   J.    R. 

Cozens,  20 
Cooke,  E.  W.,  158,  164 

Shipping  and  Craft,  164 
Cooke,  W.  B.,  125 
Cooper,  T.  S. ,  46-7,  162 
Copperplate  engraving,  draw- 
ings for,  2 
Corbould,  H.,  28,  156 
Corbould,  R.,  27,  28,  147,  156 
Cotman,  J.  S.,  36,  47,  54-60, 

83,   102,    118,    128,    129, 

.130,  143'  158,  166 
His  subjects,  56-60 
Creswick,  T.,  134,  135-6 
Cristall,  J.,  40,  42,  45-6 
Crome,  J.,  55 
Crouch,  W.,  142,  143 
Cox,  D.,  47,  54,  61-7,  69-71, 

75,    79.    102,   no,    117, 

122,  129 
His  subjects,  64,  65,  143 
His    treatment    of  foliage, 

169 
Cozens,  A.,  7,  8,  li,  13,  17-20 
A  New  Method  of  Drawing 

Original  Landscapes,  18 
Cozens,  J.  R.,  7,  8,   12,   13, 

17-21,     22,     31-2,     78, 

166-7 
His  treatment  of  trees,  33 


Davidson,  C,  172 
Da  vies,  J.  S.,  96,    108,   115, 
116-18,  151 
His  lithographs,  119 
Day,  the  lithographer,  153 
Dayes,  E.,  12,  13,  26,  27,  35, 
166 
His  criticism  of  A,  Cozens, 

18,  70 
Instructions  for    Drawing 
and  Colouring  Landscapes, 
II 
His  treatment  of  trees,  33 
Delacroix,  E.,  112 
Delamotte,  P.  H.,  144 
Delamotte,  W.,  143,  144 
De  Loutherbourg,  P.  J. ,  29-30 
De  Maria,  62 
Denner,  75 

De  Wint,  P.,  47,  54,  61,  67- 
71,  79,  102,  122,  143, 
144 
His  drawings  for  engrav- 
ing, 10 
Dibdin,  Bibliographical  and 
Picturesque  Tour,  124 

Edridge,  H.,  82 
Engraving,  drawing  for,  9 
Essex,  Earl  of,  35,  37 
Evans,  W.,  143,  144 

Farnborough,  Lord,  119 
Fellows,  Sir  C,  131 
Ferrey,  B.,  88 

Fielding,  A.   V.  Copley,    50, 
54.  72,    73-6,    102,   no, 
120,  158 
His  subjects,  74,  75 
Fielding,  H.  A.,  75 
Fielding,  N.,  75,  120 
Fielding,  T.  W,,  75 


Fielding,  Thales,  75 

Fielding,  Theodore,  75,  120 

Finch,  F.  O.,  44-5,  103,  142 

Flaxman,  J.,  157 

Foster,  Birket,  123 

Francia,  F.  L.  T.,  36,  47,  49, 
no 

Free  Society,  water-colours  ex- 
hibited at.  39 

Friendships s  Offering,  133 

Fripp,  G.  A.,  130 

Gainsborough,  T. ,  7,  23,  29, 

36,  4>,  44 
Gallery    of    Modern    British 

Artists,  135 
Gastineau,  H.,  143 
German  Tourist,  The,  141 
Gilpin,  W.  S.,  40,  41,  42 
Giorgione,  167 
Girtin,  T.,  8,   30-8,    39,  44, 

45,  68,  72,  78,  83,   110, 

129,  144,  166 
His  treatment  of  trees,  33- 

4.  51-2 
Glover,  J.,  40,  42,  43 
Greville,  Hon.  C,  17 
Gros,  Baron,  ill 
Guardi,  37 

Haghe,L.,l47,  153-4 
His  lithographs,  104 
Sketches    in    Belgium    and 
Germany,  153-4 
Harding,  J.    D.,  92-6,    100, 
lOl,  108,  134,  13s,  137, 

139,  143 
His  lithographs,  93-126 
His  method  of  composition, 

96 
His  subjects,  95 
As  a  teacher,  94 
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Havell,  W.,  40,  42,  45 
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Mackenzie,  F.,  87,  135 
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Monro,  J.,  36 
Monro,   Dr.   T.,  21,  30,   35, 
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His  criticism   of  T.    Cres- 
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M  already,  W.,  50,  54 
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